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quest that they be displayed in 
City Hall rotunda, or 
appropriate place. He would 
‘title to them as a permanent attach- 
ment to New York which had 


greatly endeared itself to him. 


| Guest of Philadelphia 


| Spec ial to The Christian Science 
| PHILADELPHIA, 
General Pershing reached Philadelphia | 
yesterday, zreeted a million people, 
oe turned out to welcome him, spoke 
at Independence Hall and at Union 
League, and departed. The welcome 
‘that was extended him, 
‘spontaneous. No elaborate prepara- 
tions of entertainment had been made, 
but the crowds on the street along 
his line of march to and from Inde- 
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BOSTON POLICE 
VOTE TO RETURN 


Unanimous Decision Taken to 
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Go Back to Duty, as Advised 


by Samuel Gompers, if the 
Governor Will Permit Them 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The strik- 
‘ing policemen last night voted unani- 
to take the advice of Samuel 
and return to duty if the 


mously 
Gampers 


pendence Hall were as large as greeted | Governor would permit them to do so. 
on its re-| 
' 


this 


Governor and 
the Boston 


conference’ was arranged for 


hetween the 
representatives. of 
Labor Union. 
rovernor Coolidge, however, declared 
‘eens that he would not reinstate 
of the striking policemen he 
‘had his way. He declared that they 
are not strikers but deserters, and in- 
that there can be no arbitra- 
the question whether they may 
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three 


if 


tion of 


lamation i In Which he Charac- join the American Federation of Labor 


terizes Sinn Fein Parliament 


as a Dangerous Association , sioner sncigesas 6 


—_ 


cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Huropean News Office 
DUBLLN, Ireland (Friday)-—A proc- 
lamation was issued today by Viscount 
‘French, Viceroy of. Ireland, sup- 
pressing the Dail Kireann or Sinn Fein 
Parliament, on the ground that it is a 
The proclama- 
tion is effective in all parts of Ireland. 
The measures foreshadowed by Lord 
are already 
raids on 
taken 


being carried out, several 
‘Sinn Feiners having already 
place throughout the country. Since 
early morning, prisoners have been 
arriving in Dublin in military lorries 
and the military 
raided Dublin Sinn Fein headquarters. 
Ernest [blythe and Patrick O'Keefe, 
both members of, Parliament, were 
arrested. 


Protection for Citizens the Need 

cable to ‘The Christian Science 
mm its Furopean News ('ffice 

BELFAST. Ireland (Friday)—Vis- 
French, opening the fair 
referred to the receni mur: 
and soldiers, 
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cers of policemen 


‘wealth, 


deserted 


'Mavor 


| genuinely 


and | ithe 


because such action was forbidden by | 
issued by the police commis- | 
G ; 
rOV- | 


an order 

This order, the ¢ 
“the law of the Common- 
‘there can be no arbitra- 
He said, 


ernor says, 
ary 
tion of government and law.” 
however, 


decide upon. 


As to the present civil status of the | 
the Governor | 


policemen who left duty, 
said: 

“That is of course a question of law 
and fact. The Attorney-General has 
made no ruling on it that I know of, 
and | should, of course, be guided by 
anv ruling that he might make after 
the facts were made known to him. 
If he should find that they deliberately 
their post of duty 


ing them back.” 


and police today Message of Mr. Gompers 
known his posi- | 


Mr. 
tion in a message to Andrew J. 


Gompers made 
Peters, 
Boston. 

or group 


of 


man men 


“No of 


undoubtedly been apprised 
Wilson’s suggestion to 
of the District 


“You have 
of President 
commissioners 


said that the government of, Ireland | Palen hia who adopted a similar regu- 
had only one policy at present which |jation to that adopted by the Boston 


was to secure to all law-abiding sub- 
jects freedom and protection. In the 
fulfillment of that policy they would 
not shrink from adopting the most: 
drastic measures, 
necessary. 


PRAISE. FOR ITALIAN 
ARMY AND PEOPLE 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor from its Furopean News (Office 
ROME, Italy (Friday)—-During 
‘continued debate on the Caporetto 
on Thursday, Mr. Gasparotto 
signed 
expressing the Chambers 
army and navy “which 


a 


submitted a resolution by 700 
deputies, 
gratitude to the 
their long and heroic sacrifices 
in the world,’ 


of the 


cient military monarchy 
and recording the approval 
government statements. 

In an enthusiastic speech Mr. Gas- 
parotto extolled the Italian Army and 


should they become | 


‘an order be held in 


people, declaring that new Italy was. 


well worthy of ancient Rome and ex- 
horting the Premier to have the vic- 
tory celebrated on Nov. 5 by a proces- 
sion of troops under the arches of 
Titus and Severus. 


SOCIALIST PARTY CONGRESS 

to The Christian Science 

its correspondent Paris 
PARIS. France (Thursday)—-The 

extra national congress of the So- 

cialist Party opens this morning. It 

will consider: (1) general elections 


cable 


Monitor from in 


' (application of the party program in 


preparation for org ranization of a cam- 
paizgn); ¢2) municipal elections (party 
program). 


INDEX FOR SEPTEMBER 13, 


‘authorities, ordering policemen not to 


/ become members of or to retain mem- 
| bership in a union affiliated with the} 


American Federation of Labor. 


“The President requested that such | 


abevance and the 
remain’ in status quo 
until after the conference which he 
has called for Oct. 6, for the consider- 
ation of all matters affecting the rela- 
tions between workers and employers. 
The commissioners of the District of 
Columbia complied with the 
dent's request. 

“I! therefore 


entire matter 


to you and to 
the authorities issued the order 
that its enforcement be deferred until 
after the-presidential conference. 

“!l am telegraphing the representa- 
tive of the American Faderation of 
Labor in Boston, Mr. Frank McCarth: 
2) Wheatlend Avenue, to appeal to the 
Policemen’s Union to cooperate and 
return to their posts just as if the 
order had not been issued at all, upon 
information that the enforcement 


appeal 


who 


the outcome of the presidential con- 
ference. 


Order Maintained 
Order was maintained in practically 
every part of the city yesterday. State 
guardsmen patrolled the streets and 
kept crowds from collecting. Almost 
no disorder was reported. 
Brig.-Gen. Samuel D. Parker, 
of the ’state guard on duty here, 
that conditions had _ been 
practically to normal. The work of 
volunteer policemen was commended. 
The navy provost gudrd was active, 
and caused the rounding up of 60 
sailors, a number of whom were found 
to be disobeying navy regulations. it 
was Said vesterday that about 
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regrets the present Boston | 
situation than do the American Feder- | 
|ation of Labor and I,” 
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;, SWISS VOTE FAVORS 


», the 


policemen were now in 
service. 
Severity was shown in handling the 
cases of rioters arrested and brought 
into court. In the Roxbury dis- 
trict court, Judge Albert F. 
set bonds of $20,000 in one case, 
$10,000 in.several others. 
bail was fixed for a man alleged 
have snatched a purse from a woman, 
after attacking her. The other cases 
were of men charged with robbing a 
shoe store. Some gamblers were fined 
$20 each. 7 
The business interests of the city, 
who have actively opposed the police- 
men’s union from the start, are now 
urging that the strikers be not re- 
instated. 
It was also reported yesterday that 
old law which provides’ three 
months’ imprisonment for policemen 
who fail to aid the Governor in the 
of his duties might be in- 
voked as a punishment for the strikers. 


and 


Police Public Servants | 
Special to The Christian Monwstor 
from its Washington Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
In his speech at Coeur D'Alene, 
Idaho, yesterday, President Wilson 
said, in reference to the Boston police 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF 


RUSSIAN SITUATION 


On Archangel Front Bolsheviki 
Are Endeavoring to Advance 
Down Dvina but(They Have 
Not ‘Made Much Progress 


cable to The Christian 

Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, Enelend (Thursday)-—A 
representative of The Christian Science 
Monitor learns, regarding the Russian 
situation, that on the Archangel front 
the Bolsheviki are endeavoring to ad- 
vance dovy the Dvina, bus have made 
little progress. The north 
government troops are following 
their success at Yemtsa and are 
ing the Bolsheviki southwards. ‘The 
solsheviki are reported to be evacuat- 
ing the Onego valley and the Russian 
column advancing along the White Sea 
coast is meeting little opposition. 

In west Russia the internal situa- 
tion in the Baltic provinces continues 
acute. General von der Goltz’s troops 
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Places of interest in fighting in Russia 


Map shows Onega districts, 
just been reported. It also shows 
advancing. and the district in which 
offensive 


that it was “an intolerable 
against civilization.” He con- 
“If that spirit is going to pre- 
where are your programs?” 
can you carry a program out 
man is’ looking out for 
interest?” 
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HELENA, 

here, 
the Boston police 
“In judgment, the obligation of 
a policeman is as sacred as the obli- 
of He is a public 
not a private employee, and 
of the commun- 


In a speech 


President said, 


my 


gation a soldier. 


honor and safety 
is in hig hands. 
“He has no right to 
private advantage to the public 
“] hope that that lesson will 
burned in so that it will never again 
be forgotten, because the pride of 
America is that it can exercise 


the 


prefer any 
safety. 


‘ control.” 


Moral Support Authorized 
SPRINGFIELD, 
has not been given 
Brotherhood 
strike 


Authboriza- 
the 
Klectrical 


lllinois 
by Inter 
of 
of 
sympathy 
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national! 


for a electrical 


at Boston in with 


policemen, Charles Ford, 
secretary, said yester- 
Boston locals, he stated, were in- 
to give “moral support” to 
walkout. 


workers 


day. 
structed 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its Luropean New 


BERNE, Switzerland (Friday) 
committee of the 
ci] decided on Wednesday 
to 4 to recommend to the 


Council that Switzerland should join 
League Of Nations. 


8 Olfice 
A 
Swiss National Coun- 


by 21 votes 


WIDNES ELECTION 
The Christian 
IKuropean News 


‘RESULT OF 
Special cabie to 

Monitor from its 

LONDON, England ~ (Friday)—The 
Widnes. Lancashire, election result 
was as follows: Arthur Hendereson, 
Labor. 11,404; F. M. B. Fisher, 
tion Unionist, 10,417 majority, 


Sclence 
(iilice 


987. 


was 
('nionist. 
against 


the successful candidate 
W. Hall Walker, a Coalition 
who polled 11,510 votes, as 
the 7821 of the Labor candidate, Mr. 
T. Williamson Mr. Henderson has 
thus managed completely reverse 
the verdict of constituency, 


to 
the 


though the Coalition Unionists in 1918 
jhad a much greater majority, 


evacuation of 
the 


be | 


self- 
_the Esthonians is that the Bolsheviki | 


Esthonia | 
| Mexican 


made 


. mans 
science | wen 


National | 


ior 
and are pursuing 
‘towards Kiev. 


clearing 
3 | Odessa and Kiev and in preventing the 
At the last general election in 1918) 
Col. | 
and 
ter-offensive 


al- | 
| executed 


which by the Bolsheviki has 
Ukraine, where General Petlura 
the Siberian Army has assumed 


submitted demands concerning the se- 


Science 


Russian | 


driv- | 


along 
way and has abandoned 


| the 


‘activity 
i In south Russia General Mamontov's | 


their advance and have 
successfully recovered most of the 
lost ground and restored the 
tion on this front 

Further to the east the right of the 
Don army and Genéeral Wrangel’s 
troops on both of the Volga 
have been compelled to retreat before 
powerful Bolshevist attacks. Genera! 
Wrangel's troops are now holding a 


Bolsheviki. in 


sides 


TRADE UNIONISTS 


situa- 


defensive line covering Tzaritsin tothe | 


east and north and 7 to 20 miles froin 


the city. 


Siberian Army Assumes Offensive 


On the eastern front the 
army has assumed the offensive and 
the first army has been fighting astride 
the railway west of the river 
and has driven back the enemy 
heavy. losses. 

Meanwhile, south of the Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway and of the Petropavlovsk- 
Troitsk road,.the third army is attack- 


Siberian | 


ishim | 
with 
| Trades Union 


' 


quire 


ing the flank of the Bolshevist army by | 
an attack in a northwesterly direction | 


which has made considerable progress. 
The Koltchak southern army 
tinuineg retirement southeastward 
the Emrenbureg-Tashkent 
Aktiubinsk. 


is 


its 


In Siberia, fighting has 
between the Siberian (C: 
Bolshevist force 
to cut the Amur Railway, east of Chita 
The Ussurj area is now almost clear 
Bolsheviki but there still some 
round Suchan and Olga Bay. 


ssacKks 


of is 


cavalry is still operating successfully 


(on 


the Bolshevist rear, southwest of 


‘Kozlov and causing immense confusion 


| Special 


on their lines of communication. 


Delegation Arrives in Aktiubinsk 
cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European “ews Office 


LONDON, England (Thursday)— 


' with the 
con- 
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Rail-| 
| sire 
taken place | 
and | 
which attempted | 


DEMAND REPEAL OF 
CONSCRIPTION ACT 


Glasgow Congress Also Instructs 
Parliamentary Committee 


Withdrawal! 


From Russia 


eer ee 


to 


Insist on of 


Troops 


cable ~ 


onitor from 


Special The Christian 
M ite Ruropean News (fice 
GLASGOW, Scotland ‘Friday)-—The 

Congress continued in 
with a heavy agenda 

to be disposed of and it wil! 
the utmost expedition to com 

plete the business tomorrow. A reso 
lution of first importance today dealt 
repeal of the military service 

acts. J. H. Thomas moved a 

tion, instructing the parliamentary 

committee, in view of the general 
of the country and the re peated 
declarations of the gov ernment. to dé 
mand the repeal the Conscription 

Act and the immediate withdrawal of 

the British troops from Russia. and 


en 


‘?e 


Glasgow 
etill 


today 


re- 


resolu 


ie. 


a 
(7 


| failing this, that a special Trades Union 
| Congress should be called immediateiy 


| to decide what 


_ accused of Bolshevist sympathies 
A} 


Moscow wireless message reports that! 
_a delegation has arrived at Aktiubinsk, 


offering 
' Koltchak’s 
number of 15,000 to 


of 
forces in the region of Aktiubinsk and 


| of 
' west of Omsk, an enemy brigade was 


is | 
the | 


curity of employment on discharge and | 


land settlement. in these provinces. 
General von der Goltz referred the 
matter to the German Government and 
suspended evacuation pending a reply. 

It was reported on Sept. 6 that it 
had been decided to proceed with the 


removal of those troops willing to go'| 


and that those remaining would have 
to look after themselves as the Ger- 
man Government 
Evacuation has, 


and war matériel are still being sent 
into Letvia. Also on one occasion 
German detachments proceeding by 
train across the frontier refused to 
discontinue their journey at the Ger- 


'man command. 


Discussion of Terms 
A 
Science 


of 
Monitor further 
the origin of the impending 


representative 
learns that 
peace ne- 


unofficial overtures to 
at the end of August, and on their re- 
jection, sent out by 
request for the appointment of peace 
delegates to discuss terms. 
Meanwhile, on the anti-Bolshevist 


/'manded 
' Tampico oil region shall sign a waiver 
could no longer be) S aginst 

_responsible for them. 
referring | I 


' therefore, the 


been recommended but it is | 
reliably reported that German troops 


upon 


surrender of 
southern army to the 
20,000 men. In 
the result 
Koltchak’'s 


the 


the message says, 
of Admiral 


this way, 
the defeat 


Orsk has been the capture of 12,000 


/men and the forthcoming surrrender 
of the remaining troops of the south- 
/ern army. 
'states that during the fighting south | 
Petropavlovsk, which is 166 miles | 


Another wireless message 


defeated. 


ee 


RIGHTS OF THE OIL 
MEN IN MEXICO, 


State Department Asked for a} what 
Ruling on Waiver Demanded | 
From Americans — Witness | futility of violence. 


Tells of Payments to Rebel | 


Cee 


Special The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Whether men having oil interests 
in the Tampico Field, Mexico, can go 
back and forth between the United 
States and Tampico is a question that | 
is compelling attention both from the 
government and from private persons. 
The Mexican authorities have Ue-; 
that Americans entering the: 


to 


right to call 
United: States Government for 
protection or for collection of dam- 
ages in case of attack or spoliation. 
This has brought requests from man- 
agers and other representatives of 
American-owned properties in Mexico 
to the State Department for a ruling 
their rights. This has not vet| 


renouncing their upon 


| been given. 
will insist upon their right to protec- | within its grasp. it was told it Was use- 


The Christian | 
' tion, 


whether or not the government | 
gives formal assurances to that effect, 


‘and claim to have been legally advised ! 
gotiations between Soviet Russia and | that they can do this even if their | 


wireless a direct | 


passports have not been vised, owing 
the “extraordinary” demand of the 
Government. 

who was the manager 
Company in 
1918, testified 


to 


Smith, 
Penn-Mexico Oil 
from 1914 to 


Levi 
of the 
Tampico 


'vesterday before the subcommittee in- 


front the Russian northwest army has) 


crossed the Szuja and driven the Bol- 
sheviki back northeast of Lake Samo. 
The right of this army is being 
strongly attacked by the Bolsheviki, 
southeast of Gdov without much 
Success. 

The Bolsheviki to hold 


now claim 


the whole of the southeastern shore of | 


Lake Pskov. The Polish and Lithu- 


told 


anian advance towafds Dvinsk is held | 


up against the old bridge bead thrown 
up by the. Russians against the Ger- 
in 1916. 

Further east the counter-attack 
across the Polotsk-Vileika Railway 
has forced the Poles to fall back to 
Zyabki. South of Borisov the Poles 
have advanced towards the Upper 
Dnieper between Mohiley and 
gatchev while on the southern bank 
the Pripet they have taken Olevsk 
the retreating enemy 


Situation in the Ukraine 


In the Ukraine the Bolsheviki 
withdrawing before General 


are 


In south Russia, General 
Denikin’s extreme left is engaged in 
up the country between 


Bolsheviki surrounded in this area 
from breaking through to the north 
escaping. The Bolshevist coun- 
toward Kharkov which 
to break through between 
of the volunteer army and 
of the Don army, has proved 
The reserves of both armies 
a concentrated 


Attempted 
the right 
the left 
a failure. 


Re- 


district, 


Petlura| Company. 


In the region of Emfrutch and Kem- 


- | rosten. 
Coali- | 


vestigating Mexico, refusing to 


session, stating that he might want to 


return to Mexico some time and there- |. 


fore did not want to say publicly what 
he might be willing to tell the commit- 
tee privately. Mr. Smith did say in 
his public testimony that Frank L. 
Polk, Undersecretary of State, 


him his company could not do 


Admiral | 


|} agreement 


action should be taken. 
The resolution was passed practically 
unanimously. 

When submitting the motion. Mr. 
Thomas said that it was commen 
knowledge that there was general dia- 
with the government's 
Russian policy, although those who 
protested] against it were invariably 
La- 
however, refused to the govern 
ment the right to dictate a- policy 
which it was the duty of the whole 
people to'prescribe. He severely crit 
icized Winston Churchill, and said 
that the unanimity with which the 
congress supported the resolution 
would show the government that 
Labor had a policy on which it was 


bor. 


| united. 


Robert Smillie’s Views 


Robert Smillie regretted that the 
resolution did not contain a definite 
alternative of a more drastic charac- 


| ter in the event of the government's 


| 
| 


reign. 


‘decision being unsatisfactory 
that the miners had 
port the motion for direct action on 
‘that question. He vehemently denied 
| that direct action was for the purpose 
of bringing about a revolution. 

J. R. Clynes, supporting the resolu- 
tion, referred to Mr. Smillie’s remarks 
,}and said that the question was not 
should be done, but how it 
should be done. The longer he lived. 
he declared, the. #urer he Was of the 
Mr. Clynes said 
that he did not want violent methods. 
but if they brought out 4,000,000 men 
they would soon discover it was easier 
_to get them out than to get them back. 
Did Labor imagine that the govern- 
ment would merely wait until the 
workmen refuse” All experience 
showed otherwise. The plain fact was’ 
that a condition pf civil war would 
The government could not 


adding 
decided to sup- 


— by and see the entire stoppaze 


| 


Of the social and industrial life of the 
‘community. Efforts would be made to 
| keep things going, and the result 
would be riot and bloodshed. 


Effect of Direct Action 


The immediate effect of direct action 
would be broken heads for workmen 
and broken hearts for women. It would 
also give every section of the com- 
munity the right, in the event of a 
Labor government being returned to 
| power, to imitate the bad example 
which Labor had set. Labor had fought 
‘long to capture the political machine 


less or that it had not sense to use it. 
Direct actionists, Mr. Clynes declared. 
were taking the line that would 
weaken the hands of the Labor Party 


and alienate the sympathy of the mén 


and women of other classes. 
Mr. Clynes warned the delegates that 


|the working classes were not united 
on the question, and if they were not 


united enough to ballot on direct 


action, did they think that the work- 


give | 
much information except in executive | 


otherwise than make the monthly pay- | 


ments demandetl by Manuel Palaez, 
the revolutionary leader in 
the oil fields. He said that they pre- 
ferred Palaez to the Carranza 
however. 

Generally speaking, said Mr. Smith, 
foreigners had no confidence in either 
the enlisted or commissioned 
sonnel. of the Carranza forces. 

The witness had no _ personal 
knowledge of killings in the Tampico 
but knew in a general way 
that there had been a good many. 
mentioned specificially that of Edgar 
M. House, paymaster of the Texas Oil 
who was fatally 
early in May, 1918, near Tampico. 
“It was ascribed to bandits, but 
was openly said that it was committed 
by Carranza paeemaratres! he asserted. 


| TREATY RATIFIED BY 


attack | 


AFRICAN ASSEMBLY 


Special cable to -The Christian 
Monitor from its European News Office 


control of! 
Congress at Glasgow in passing a reso- 


forces. | ution to 
‘of the coal mines brought from The 


while The Daily 


He. 
ernment is Parliament. 


Post thinks that J. H. Thomas. who. 
attacked | 


men would be easily led from the 
workshop. The whole thing, he de- 
clared, was a pure bogy. 


London Press on Congress 


nag | ~omment in Various Papers Shows 
ad | 


Different Views on Meeting 


LONDON, England (Thursday) 
Yesterday's action of the Trades Union 


“compel’’ the nationalization 


Daily Telegraph today the editorial 


expression of opinion on the resolu- 


per-| tion aS equivalent to a declaration of 


constitutional gsovernmen?:, 
Graphic describes it 
to the Nation. Sevy- 


war upon 


as a challenge 


/eral newspapers insist that the only 


body which can “compel” the goy- 


The Morning 


it says, is an astute politician, prob- 
ably was right when he expressed an- 


;; | ticipation that the government would 


refuse the demand and that another 


congress would be convened to decide 


what to do next. 


Possibility of Labor Government 


“A Labor government is not a re- 
mote possibility if the Labor leaders 


_ can show the‘country that they are re- 


Science 


CAPETOWN, Cape Colony (Friday) - 


—The Union House of Assembly has 


ratified the peace treaty by 84 votes lief 


against a sharp salient formed by the| to 19, 


. 


sponsible and businesslike people,” 
Says The Daily Mail, a sentiment 
which is paraphrased by The Man- 
chester Guardian. which add its be- 
that no Labor government could 


‘come into being which had not the 


‘land holdings and aiding tm the petsir 
‘ment of smal] Some owners On ‘5 
lands. Consequeatiy, at the last se: 


| nine months’ continuous absence on 
|the work of the Peace Conference in 
Parjs and received a great reception 
/on his arrival at Victoria, being wel- 
'comed by Lord Curzon and the -repre- | 
sentatives from the Foreign Office. 
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move certain anomalies and generally | 


SOME FACTS ABOUT to taise the standard of living. A LP LUMB RAILROAD EIGHT-HOUR DAY 
GLASGOW CONGRESS fatty "“ornizant of Labor's immediate) PLAN IS OPPOSED TOPIC OF TREATISE) sion or exe Catitornia Lesisiasare, 


fully cognizant of Labor’s immediate 
‘to form these districts by a majority 
Labor Parliament Is Drawn From. 


aims and aspirations, determined to} 
handle affairs in a sympathetic spirit, te form these districts Ry S mind 
landowners involved, thus Mane 
Ranks of Organized Labor and | 
Is Most Representative Body 


would rally round it all the moderate 
easier to form the irrigation Git 
of Working - Class Opinion 


of the mine 
fh am under- ” 
at a new coali- 
iy arise contain- 
of Labor repre- 

nationaliza- 


ee ee ee 


°'* 


Transportation Counsel of Asso- National Industrial Conference 


sa 
and would be the surest safeguard 
anda of violence : . 
against the propagan The passage of this law was strone 
opposed by certain large landho'ders 


| GERMANY AND THE 
ciated Industries of Massa-| RISING IN SILESIA Board Compares and Analyzes 
and direct action policy of the ex-|  chusetts Says It Puts ‘All| | the Generally Accepted Mean- 
tremists. I want to emphasize this peed Begins Fi 
to a referendum is now deing 


. ? e ; 3 
point. There are a great number of the Burdens on the Public’ Polish Reports State That Docu-| ings of the Term 

reforms to be effected that would be ne Ree aCRee | mentary F vidence Shows In- (ee to a w er 
to the advantage of society generally, | % | lated ation 2 
and the only body with authority to tentional Provocation of Revolt 
speak on behalf of organized Labor RES - 

‘as a whole, and- with power to deal 
'with these matters on a national ba- 


e to Parliament 

jazette says that 
ge Parliament by 
gu on of na- 
} stamped in a 
which the miners 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor ,, ‘alifornia 
BOSTON, The ¢ 

straight eight-hour day 

and the basic eight-hour day an arti-, 

ficial means for demanding increased ’ 


Special to The Christian Science | labor 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—Edgar J. Rich, transportation coun-'| 
| sel of the Associated Industries of | 
Massachusetts, appeared before the 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
Labor correspondent 
LONDON, England -— The Trades 
Union Congress, the British Parlia- 


Massachusetts oFrnia State 


Pi) 


up 


SO}? 


et! asserts that 
electors will is a 


jipulators of 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, 


twee 


oived the situation 


_s 
ce 2 
3 


gow congress. 


wars 
‘oe & 
is 


‘Fe 4 
P= ™ 


# 
te. ane 
ey 


e@ miners’ lea- 


ce nationalization, 


AL ard, he will 
OTT top to bot- 


lian says that 

ns class-con- 
the support of 
hich is neces- 
brity in Par- 


FAVORS 


LOVAKS 


, Christian Science 


ment of Labor, assembling in Glasgow, 
is calculated to prove more interesting 
than usual. This calculation as based 
upon the opposition to the parliamen- 
tary committee in consequence of its 


tions of Russian: intervention, 


the military in trade disputes. 

It is also felt in Labor circles that 
the government having definitely de- 
clared against nationalization of 
mines, a proposal of which the con- 
gress has repeatedly. expressed itself 
in favor, the latter, if it is to retain 
any semblance of dignity and self re- 
spect, will be compelled to step fur- 
in 


} 
i 


refusal to interest itself in the ques- | 
con- | 
scription, and the threatened use of; 


| liamentary 


sis. is the trade union congress. - | 

The triple alliance is an effect of 
the “nothing doing” policy of the par- | 
committee, for which 
there would have been no room in the 
world if the latter had carried out 
the work for which it was best 
adapted and over which it had a prior 
claim, 


ieee oat | 


EDMONTON'S WELCOME! 
TO PRINCE OF WALES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
EDMONTON, Alberta—The capital | 


House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce yesterday in oOp- 
position to the Plumb plan of the Rail-| 
road Brotherhoods for the nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads of the country. 
He said in part: 

“The Plumb plan places all the bur-| 
dens on the public’ and gives to a 
privileged class all the alleged bene- 
fits. When the plan of the brother-| 
hoods is analyzed, it is seen that the, 
fundamental principle is that the pub-| 
lic shall own the instrumentalities of | 
transportation, which shall be man-| 
aged for the benefit of the workers, by | 
the workers, and if there is loss, that’ 
loss shall fall upon the public. The'| 


; 
‘ 


of 


(has come 


‘Breslau 
, Defense in Berlin, signed by the gen- 
eral 


of the Province yesterday gave the 


«plan of the brotherhoods for the oper- | 


England 
Polish reports state, a representative 
The Christian Science Monitor 
learns, that documentary evidence of 
the intentional provocation of the re- 
volt in Upper Silesia by the Germans 
into their hands. These 
documents consist of a report from 
to the Minister of Nationa! 
officer commanding the sixth 
army, instruction from the 
War Office to this corps, and a 
port of an agent from Gleiwitz. 

If these documents are authentic 
they certainly go to show that the 


re- 


rising in Upper Silesia was largely | 


instigated by the Germans with the 
lest it broke out 


(Thursday)— | 


German | 


| aS 
This arrangement may extend over six 


compensation, says the dWational In- FOOD HOARDING NOT 


dustrial Conference Board in a mono- 


graph on “The Eight-Hour Day De-.. IMPORTAN I 


fined.” The board compares and an 
alyzes three different meanings: 

A straight eight-hour day under 
which overtime is eliminated or even 
prohibited, except in extraordinary 
emergency. 

An eight-hour shift with three work 
periods daily of eight hours each for 
many different sets of workers. 
or seven days of the week. 

A’ basic eight-hour day in which 
eight hours is made the basis or meas- 


ure for service or payment, but under | Storage firms 


te tr > 
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Administrator, 
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reports agencies of the fede 


from 
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sm"? 
ef aay 


Departm of Justica on 


increases in < Od DT es eS 
and cr 


in the i 


Many large grocery. meat 


are included 


idea of crushing it 


former years when it merely con- 
on a scale impossible to cope with 


tended itself with a pious expression 
of opinion. 

The congress is easily the most 
_ representative body of purely work-) 
“ZZ ges on <a ing-class opinion in the country, and, | 
teau St. Germain,| yniike the Labor Party which em- 
On concerning 4 braces a very considerable element of 
man note on the| middle class thought, is drawn en- 
ls 60 of the Ger-|tirely from the ranks of organized | 
P | Labor, representing at the last con- 
ay gress (the jubilee year of congress) 
over 4,500,000 workers. 

For a number of years congress has 
been overshadowed by the work of the 
Labor Party and the decisions carried 
in the Labor Party conferences. Few 
people attached much importance: io 
the decisions of the former, and for 


Prince of Wales ree ee. e.{ ation of the railroads, strikes at the| bins teal dae 
ception. The special train atone a | very roots of our political and indus- | later on. The reports that hostilities | It lisclose tha 
9:15 a. m., escorted by the aerop ane; trial life. The management of the! ‘ , sina thea : 


Yitur ‘ ; , ». ° a ; a r > 2s al 
City of Edmonton, piloted by Capt. | railroads is to be in the hands of a'| have broken om betw een the Poles and 
Wilfred May. The Prince was re- Lithuanians around Seiny appear to. 


15 directors, 5 appointed by ; vs ; , ls hice ic onsidered : . 
ceived by Lieutenant-Governor. Brett; ie Pimehacot 5 elected .. the em-| have been incorrect, as the Polish Gov- eight-hour day with overtime per-/| 42d this Is not considered above n 
n hi r ; . oe , e e / : Z ~ _s ‘ . ’* ,s iS 2 . es : ~ } . ” oo . . } ra oo , ; -_ 
Charles Stewart, the Premier; Joseph | pnloyees and 5 by the officers; that is ‘ernment deny having moved troops in | mitted. For with a straight eight-| mal. Some cold storage plfnts, pa 


A. Clark, the Mayor; Chief Justice! 49 oyt of the 15 are to be elected py | this direction. peowd day the work-week contains 48) ticularly in th have 

Harvey and Brigadier-General Mc- ; | _ | aours, or if a Saturday half holiday is! j,,.. antities of eggs. butter and 
the employed. | Further “Rhi d Republic” | observed, 44 hours.. In the case of hes 

Donald. The guard of honor was sup- “The author of the plan claims that} Plans to Further hinelan epublice |; ~ <a iyi ae Cams meats in storage, and action is con- 


j M4 > ’ . ~ ‘ . ‘ ¢ | [ ‘ sj ; i “4 — . ] , ‘ j r : , 7 - P 
plied by the great war veterans and|there would be an incentive for effi- | Special cable to The Christian Science | he basic eight-hour day, the nominal templated to. compe! these stocks fo 


|' which overtime is permitted. |quiry under way is ¢ 
The monograph _ says 
‘straight’ eight-hour day 


time prohibited differs from a ‘basic’ 


ther than has been the custom 
spondent in !’aris | 
tiday)—In a short 
ter the signing of 
: ty, the Su- 


that 
wilt 


4 wholesale grocers as a rule are Carry 


over-|. e a ee bane 
, ing only 30 to 6U days stockKs on hand, 


ae LOEaL 


7 ‘ gs 
ry e iarger cities, 
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morning that the; 
il formulate an 
aemeve 6on =the BELGIAN BUDGET SITUATION 


The Christian Science 


its correspondent in Par 
(Thursday j}—T! 


ot.) 


France 


the inter-allied 
with a report on 
oposed frontiers 
eSlovaks to the 
@s.. The consent 
inci] must still, 


Sos 
i> 


over 


at the Bulgarian 
to the delegates 
) at the Ministry 
‘Paris. The Ru- 
vs have till Sat- 
m the Austrian 


Th a 


by the royal northwest mounted! cient and economical operation be- Monitor from its European News Office Derdemy, may also Consrat ol 45 or be released where they are considered 
police. cause every employee would be en- LONDON, England (Wednesday)—A| ~, oe ws but Since overtime 18 Ret! more than adequate for storage needs. 
cn route to the Parliament buildings,/| titled to a share im the surplus. But} Berlin wireless message states thas no sims is placed on the actual | 

the Prince was greeted by thousands! after the employees had helped them-|the so-called Rhineland Union was, "ne gitdlecms: oe 

of school children singing national) selves to what wages they wanted—/founded in Cologne recently for fur-| eri, t-hour day with OTT fT earint cable 

songs. Following the customary ad-|and time and a half for overtime would | thering the project of a Rhineland re- prohibited is founded, says the trea- Sethe thon Orem 

dress and replies, he held a public} be the first thing they would take—; public. The British occupation au-| tise, on the theory that such imita~ | a mete 

reception when many hundreds of citi-| does anvone believe there would be | thorities prohibited the union from | Von of work-hours demanded on | ee eel | ey: 
reasons which have already been! jens shook hands with him. The pro-| any surplus? Why should the em-/| posting up a manifesto but the French | rounds of health and social advan- | Minister of Finance in Brussels stated 
Stated in The Christian Science Mon-| pram for the remainder of the day ployees care to accumulate a surplus, | authorities permitted it. jtage. The contention is also often | yesterday that the financial situation. 
itor, a fresh lease of life has been} aonsisted of the laying of the corner] only half of which they can have, when Meanwhile, in Birkenfeldt. which | made that the straight eight-hour day Hin. the. Relaten. bedeick eeu 
given to congress during the last tWO | ctone of the Soldiers Memorial Hall, they can get the whole and more by |} recently proclaimed itself an inde- {3S more productive than a longer | 16.000.000:000 f : , z. aie 
or three years. There is a Browin&| presentation of medals to'war veter-| adjusting their own wages? In their| pendent republic, the French military; Work-day. With these underlying — = hes Se 
feeling, particularly among the indus-|,n, and a dinner at Government|wage demands they are not bound|commander summoned the represent-|PTemises for limitation of hours of |/°" [i exes ee wae Plage 
eee ee eeeress Bnd Works | House. down by the earnings of the railroad] atives of the municipal services and|WOTk, overtime is inconsistent. . . beta cute zr — 6 oe 
sommittee movements, that the Trade | Today the honorary degree of/- they can establish their own scale of | political parties and informed them | If the Straight eight-hour day is really jtme same period. i 
Union Congress could, and should, be/;1, Dp, will be conferred on the} wages. and if the earnings are not | that as a new government had been got; more productive, overtime is absurd. | MR. SCHEIDEMANN AT CASSEL 
made to perform a more important and| prince at the University, the royal) sufficient the government makes up/|up, he demanded loyalty and contin-; The eight-hour shift system com-; “""™ ™\" cai a 
useful function in the affairs of work-| party leaving at midnight for Calgary.!| the deficit ‘ued service to it from the municipal|Prises three different shifts of eight | “Perla! candle to The | a ee 
ing class movements, and that the) ‘The -Prince is the first heir to the| “Gentlemen, Se ee 


a crisis i »;/employees and obedience to the law|hours each. It is an arrangement | : ae nt : 
a crisis is upon ‘the; employ} BERLIN, Germany (Friday)—In his 
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1 Vienna states 


Labor Party must, by the very nature 
of things, be more or less subordinate 
to it. 

it is interesting to note that the La- 
bor Party is a child of the Congress, 
and was created as a result of a reso- 


of the Tzecho- 


bly on Thurs- 


Nastimil Tusar, 


hen question 
her, Tzecho- 
to sign the 


- 


lution carried at Plymouth in 1899; as 
is also the*General Federation of Trade 
Unions which arose out of a decision 
carried at Bristol a year earlier. 
great mistake of the congress, and one 
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the lat- | 


in the past, is due to the fact that hav- 


istence, 


side of the Labor movement. 
the view taken by almost aH-the pro- 
gressive elements of whatever school 
of thought politically, and sooner or 
later must be accepted by the con- 
gress. As its name implies, the par- 
liamentary committee is a kind of 
semi-political body concerned in the 
main with placing before responsible 
mjnisters of the crown the decisions 
of congress, frequently without con- 
sulting or even without the knowledge 
of the Labor group in the House of 
Commons. 


Systematic Lobbying 


Before the advent of the Labor 
Party the parliamentary committee 
undoubtedly did very useful work; by 
supporting the Libera] 
Conservative Party as the case might 
be in return for some promised re- 
form, and by systematically “lobby- 
ing’ members to support a bill in 
which Labor was particularly inter- 
ested. Again, the first workmen mag- 
istrates to be appointed were selected 
as the result of representations made 
by the parliamentary committee. 

Times, however, have changed, and 
these matters are better attended to 
by the Labor Party, who have infi- 
nitely greater and better opportuni- 
ties of exercising their influence. 

They are also occupying the atten- 
tion of the younger schools of thought 
who are not likely to allow the little 
jealousies and personal feelings of 
the “old gang” to stand in the way 
much longer, to the detriment of 
Labor organization and development. 


Out-of-Date Ideas 


Estimable as many of its members 
are, it is obvious that the committee 


on the whole is completely out of 
touch with the thought asserting itself 
through 
class activity. labor 


AS one leader 


yond the eighteenth century.” 
have served their day and generation. 
It is impossible, however, to derive 
consolation from the thought that they 
serve as a restraining influence upon 


just exactly what they most complete- 
ly and lamentably fail to do. 
pariiamentary committee has _pur- 
sued the peaceful tenor of its way so 
sweetly and so blissfuly oblivious of 
|labor developments, that the moder- 
/ate men, driven to desperation by 
their apathy, have been forced more 
or less into the camp of the extrem- 
| ists, 

It is in no apirit of bitter 
‘tility or violent criticism that the 
| writer expresses the opinion that the 
present personnel of the parliamen- 
tary committee and its policy, or lack 
of policy, is a grave danger to the 
community. 


Britain 
that 


is seething 
it is not 


in Great 
and by 


Labor 
with unrest; 


for any «reat upheaval, but a very 
natural and legitimate desire to re 


that has led to much misunderstanding 


hos- | 


; 
; 


The. 


' 
; 


| 


ing brought the Labor Party into.ex-|court of justice. 
the political work hitherto; must be long, it is desired that the 
carried on by the parliamentary com-/ affair be called with the shortest de- 
mittee of the congress has not been) lay. 
transferred entirely to the Labor Party,! declare, that considerable time may 
while the congress concentrated on | be necessary, 
the purely industrial or trade union |number of witnesses, especially those 
This is) 
ditions the process will probably be 


Party or the. 


every avenue of working 


says, “its members haven't an idea be-. 
They 


the “direct action” enthusiasts. That is | 


The. 


-ernment in Siberia, is said to be out 
of danger from attack by the Bolshe- 
|viki for the present, according to a | : 


|Peenas were sént out yesterday for 
witnesses, both in and out of Chicazo, 
and 


British throne to visit Edmonton: 


MANY WITNESSES 
IN CAILLAUX CASE 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Friday)—The high 
court commission of inquiry will make > 
known next Tuesday the date on which 


Joseph Caillaux will appear before the 
Since the debates 


It is possible, the magistrates 


there being a large 


residing in America. Under these con- 


postponed until the middle of No- 
vember. 

Much discussion is rife concerning 
the articles of the penal code to be 
applied in view of the sentence each 
carries, but the high court is entirely 
free to impose the penalty in any case. 


MONARCHIST VIEWS 
OF TROOPS IN MITAU 


en me eee ee 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


BERLIN, Germany (Thursday)—The 
Vorwarts publishes a long communi- 
cation from a correspondent who, it 
states, was long occupied in official 
work in Mitau. 

The communication draws special 
attention to what it terms the mon- 
archist propaganda among the troops 
there, and relates how, after a ban- 
quet in the afficers’ mess, the officers 
marched to the post office singing 
“Heil Dir im Siegerkranz,” and sent: 
a letter of homage to the former 
Kaiser. 

The writer also frequently heard 
men say they would not return to 
Germany until they were needed to 
put the former Kaiser on the throne 
again. 


— o- —— 


PACKER WITNESSES CALLED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—In the case be- 
ing brought by the Department of 
Justice against the packers, sub- 


presentation of evidence to the’ 
grand jury will certainly begin next | 
week, according to I. J. Kresel of New| 
York City, special Assistant Attorney- | 
General here in the proceedings. Mr. 
Kresel 6aid he expected an early! 
trial, and by early he meant the first | 
of the year. 


OMSK REPORTED SAFE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News (Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
-~~Omsk, the seat of the Koltchak Gov- 


dispatch dated Sept. 10, and received | 


.at the Department of State yesterday. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


The Siberian Army operations against 
the Bolsheviki are continuing favor- 
ably, the dispatch stated. This news| 
is the most reassuring that has come 
officially from Siberia in recent weeks, 


— Bor ~~ 


~ a 


| industry. 


all. 


AFGHAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


There are no end of indications that! Special cable to The Christian Scierice, 


Monitor from ita Kuropean News Office 


SIMLA, India (Friday)—The Afghan | 


meant that there is a general desire | boundary commission has finished the | 


delimitation of the boundary between | 
the Kabul River and the Bazar Valley. 


country, the greatest since the begin- 
ning of the Republic. We are threat-| 
ened with the undermining of our’ 
cherished institutions, industrial, | 
social, and political. It is fortunate | 
that the issue is raised in a way that) 
it can be met—for the defeat of this) 
revolutionary plan will quiet agitation | 
for. its extension to other lines of| 
It is fortunate that this | 
issue is raised before a Congress in 
which the members of both parties are 
standing firmly, courageously, fear- 
lessly, in defense of American institu- 
tions.” 


FUNDS LACKING IN 
STATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Having se- 

cured the enactment by the 1919 Leg- 

islature of a jaw providing for state 

scholarships for discharged soldiers, 

sailors, and marines, Senator Abra- 


ham Kaplan announced that he would 
try to induce the 1920 Legislature to 
provide an appropriation sufficient to 
carry out the scholarship law in full. 
Three men from each Assembly dis- 
trict in the State are allowed scholar- 
ships, under the law, making 450 in 
The value of the scholarships is 
$200 each. 

Only one-third of the amount nec- 
essary to enable the State Department 
to carry out the law was approved by 
the Senate Finance Committee, how- 
ever, and only one of every three suc- 
cessful applicants for scholarships 
has been designated to attend the 
college or university he selected. 

Senator Kaplan says he will at- 
tempt to obtain a larger appropria- 
tion, so that more scholarships can be 
paid for at the next session of the 
Legislature, and that he will also ob- 
tain- legislation to include Red Cross 
nurses among those entitled to schol- | 


i'from the citizens. 


arships. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR 
RAILROADS’ RETURN 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Preparing for the return of the rail- 
roads to private control, Walker D. 
Hines, Director-General of Railroads, 
yesterday ordered all roads to begin 
an inventory of supplies on hand as of 
Dec. 31, 1919, the date. indicated by 
President Wilson in’ his address to 
Congress as the time of termination of 
government supervision. 

A few weeks before the government 
turns the roads back the former man- 
agements will be put in charge, so 
that before the Railroad Administra- 
tion goes out of existence they can re- 
Organize their staffs. 


‘ 


— 


A. J. BALFOUR REACHES LONDON 


Special cable to The Christian Sclence 
Monitor from its Furopean News Office 


LONDON, England (Friday)—A. J. 
Balfour arrived here yesterday after 


—— or 
—— ~ —_ _————s — 


— me 


Volunteer: Police 


Able Bodied Men wiliing to give 
their services in case of necessity 
for part of day or night for pro- 
tection of persons and property in 
the City of Boston. Apply to me 
at Room B, Third Floor, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Bbostoa, daily 
except Sundays. 


WILLIAM H, PIERCE, 
Supt. of Police (Ketired), 


Constitution, he pointed out, had no 
force in the occupied territory. 


Spokesmen of employees and politi- 


'cal parties emphatically protested and | 


declared they must stand by the Ger- 
man Constitution as otherwise they 
would become guilty of treason. 


American Coal Wanted for Germany 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Thursday)—A 
Berlin wireless message states that 
negotiations are being conducted be- 
tween authoritative parties regarding 
the acquisition of American coal for 
Germany. The papers point out, how- 
ever, that the price is so high that 
there can be no question of any coal 
imports from America worth mention- 
ing. The message adds that the low 
rate of German exchange plays an 
important part in the matter. 


CAUTION IN CHOICE OF 
SPEAKERS ADVISED 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


HONOLULU. Hawaii—A subcom- 
mittee of the Hawaiian Vigilance 
Corps, appointed to investigate alle- 
gations that pro-Bolshevist language 
had been used in a course of lectures 
delivered recently in Honolulu, recom- 
mends in its report to the executive 


committee that “before any other pub- 
lic speakers with whom we are not 
thoroughly acquainted are asked to 
address audiences in Hawaii on sub- 
jects which bear, either directly or 
indirectly, on the world war and pres- 
ent economic or political conditions, 
every reasonable effort should be made 
to learn in advance whether or not the 
prospective speaker is absolutely in 


;}accord with the principles, aims and 


ambitions for which the United States 
of America stands sponsor before the 
world.” 


‘time exée 


' 
\overtime. It obviously increases total 


| production, and at the same time re- 
‘duces overhead cost by keeping ma- 
'chinery going continuously. 


| The basic eight-hour day, on the 


‘other hand, it is asserted, “is essen-| 


I tially a wage issue.” This is clearly 
illustrated in the modification of the 
Federal Eight-Hour Act to meet war- 
encies, and by the Naval Ap- 
propriation Act of March 4, 1917. The 
latter authorized the President not 
only “to suspend provisions of law 
prohibiting more than eight hours’ 
labor in any one day of persons en- 
gaged upon work covered by contracts 
with the United States,’ but also pro- 
vided for overtime to be computed on 
a basic day rate of eight hours’ work 
with time and one-half for overtime. 
Thus, the monograph points out, the 
character of the Federal Eight-Hour 
Act was changed from an hours-of- 
work to wage statute, and the basic 
eight-hour. day was introduced with 
penal rates of overtime. 

“Though increased rates aim to dis- 
courage a demand for overtime by the 
employer, they are in effect a premium 
to the employee and defeat any wish 
to improve his health or to increase 
his leisure through shorter hours,” 
says the monograph. “During the war, 
moreover, experience indicated that 
overtime rates enabled workers to 
earn their usual wages in a shorter 
time, -which increased the amount of 
absenteeism during regular hours, 
This simply raised the cost of produc- 
tion and decreased the output.” 


os 


NEW IRRIGATION 
DISTRICTING PLAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—The 


far west, for the purpose of raising 
money to carry out large irrigation 


projects, has been found to be an ef- 
fective means of breaking up large 


Lid 


if 


Your Choice Too 


‘Keg.U.3.Pat.00,”" 


_they wil, we believe, be your 


The Coward Shoe for Men 
and Women is the choice of 
thousands of persons who 
want the comfort that comes 


formation of irrigation districts in the. 


with wearing shoes that allow 
perfect freedom for the nat- 
ural functions and growth of 
the foot. 


Once you have worn these shoes 


choice, too. Why not start now? 


| 

y ; » ; a » L- 

The new German ' whic h aims to secure greater efficiency | 
‘in production without any organized 


first public speech since his resigna- 


‘tion as Premier, Philip Scheidemann 


by Poles, 
'a committee representing 


! 


Sold Nowhere Else 


. James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich Street, New York 


{Near Warren St.) 


vowed at Cassel yesterday that Ger- 
many will always remain a republic 
and declared against either a mon- 
archy. or a soviet government. 
PETITION URGES RUSSIAN UNION 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Complaining of persecution of the 
Russian race in Galicia and Bukowina 
Magyars, and Austrians, 
the Car- 
patho-Russian nationality at Paris 
has addressed a petition to President 
Wilson and Congress in which they 
urge union of their people with 
greater Russia. 


SUCCESSOR OF VISCOUNT ISHII 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Official announcement was made 
yesterday at the Japanese Embassy 
that Kei Shidehara, Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Japan, had been 
appointed Ambassador to the United 
States as the successor of Viscount 
Ishil. 
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PASSPORTS FOR TOURISTS 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Swiss Government is ready to 
facilitate resumption of tourist travel, 
and the State» Department announced 
yesterday that it would be prepared, 
after Sept. 15, to issue passports. 
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SONS OF VETERANS’ COMMANDER 

COLUMBUS, Ohio—Harry D. Sisson 
of Boston, Massachusetts; has been 
chosen commander-in-chief of the 
Sons of Veterans. 


eee 


Fir men and women, 3-ply veneer, fibre | 
covering and binding, hangers, drawers, | 
laundry bag, spaces for shoes, heats. cic. || 


Booklet ef Traveling Articles and Cift | 
Ideas sent upon request | 


Mark Cross Co. 


145 Tremont Street 
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mnibus there 
hat showed | 


4 th licker, 
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en in cloaks | 
newspapers. | 
garding 


the | 


some years 


_—* 


i 1 and on the 


He had had his well-earned tip and | 
seen that everything was done for roe 
departing guest, who, now at his re-! 


dent, stepped forward, and, seizing the 
little man’s hand, said: 
“Thank you, Amadeo,” 


in No. 
window. 


SUMMER REEDBEDS | 


Specially for fhe Christian Scienve Monitor 
Bob o’ Lincoln! Bob o’ Lincoln! 
Swinging on the reeds. 
‘Bob o’ Lincoln! Bob o’ Lincoln! 
A trill upon the breeze. 
Softly on the southwest wind, summer 
in its train, 
Comes the heartening call like sun- 
shine after summer rain. 


Bob o' Lincoln! . Bob o’ Lincoln! 
A point of sunshot black. 


his back. 
In his song 
whispering reeds, 
Silver of wind-lifted willows 
of summer meads. 
Of flaming June the herald, her grace 
he blazons clear; 


we know his queen is here. 
Bob o’ Lincoln! 


dignified | 
oist cocked | 


-by more 


a l, crashing | 
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Be 


f the night, | 

certainly. 
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| with tiled 
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_Left alone. 
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ently about 
elow, two 
othe Mer- 
for the 
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the | | 


and the |@Massing what is 


‘can carry him, 
dence and Fakati and his compatriots 


; 


Bob o’ Lincoln! 


FAKATI,THE RICKSHA 
BOY 


| Spec lally for The Christian Science Monitor | 


Fakati owes his present means Of | the d 
a ‘small | 


for him, 
fortune, to high freight charges and 
import duties on autos and their very 
/necessary gasoline. Throughout South 
| Africa, wherever mankind lives in 
cities and needs to be moved more 
‘rapidly and easily than his own legs 
the ricksha is in evi- 


; do the moving. 


Se pw ae 


os enough | 
4 the great 


Anglo- 

> complain 
a h, there 
nd chairs, | 
sheets” 
and the. 

ht with 
+50, no! 
and the 

e bell pull. 
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'spectable boy would think of wearing 


t down the 


1 rec a little, 


| a shabby | 
Neatly ar-— 
geometric 


collar such 


since. He 
@ eyes, red- 
s brushed 

that its 


# — 
traveler, 


& 


a smile 
| full of in- 
ike was 


itt 


a fresh- 
‘little man. 
lestion. 
e traveler, 


enceo. 

i Lion 
¢ oll busi- | 
o”” asked 


it hen. To- 
of can try 
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In fact, 
., 


cy ‘i 
*_ie, | 
* 


his kindly 
of some 
ition that 
ept over. 


nc ck at the | 
ler and the 
‘bleached'cotton. 


‘Knee, and over 


No one can trace the evolution of 
his costume, there .must be some guid- 


Amadeo appeared, bowing g00d- by. | 


appearance, and contrary to all prece-| 


the sunshine upor the | |any means been improved thereby. 


When Bob o’ Lincoln tells his name, | Joffre, 
: main 
| Académie 


French public, 
' said nothing 


| By : special corres 


and jumped; 


into the omnibus, while the gentleman | 
24 looked down from his | 54d that the Académ 


POILU AS A FRENCH 
“IMMORTEL” 


ee ee 


Science Monitor 


;} one whit less patriotic 


ever been, or that it will regret anyjgenerally adopted, he suggests, 


| improving it and so making the of-' 
| ficial register of their most beautiful | 
The | 
poilu asks how the Académie can make | | 
ithe dictionary complete and accurate 


lif they do not include among them- | 
pondent of The c “hristian | 


language just what it should be. 


selves a practical poilu who can in- | 


. \form them as to the language of the 
PARIS, France—Never shall it be | trenches. 


ie Francaise iS | casion in the history of France the 
¢ now than it has | strange words that were invented and 


On this most fateful oc-} 


are | 


| of the high fervency it displayed dur-| matters that are past the understand- 
ing the great war period, and especially; ine of such as Foch and Joffre—and 


the full spell of the tremendous influ- | 
ences of the time. 


| the 


1s 


,no 


not 


“immortals” who sit below 


the closing months,’when it fell under | nisn beyond the fine writers who claim 


cupola should revert to their old aus-| artful fellow. 


terity and that measure of indiffer- | 
ence to popular considerations which 
has characterized them in the past. 
There is a certain rueful feeling. | 
which is none the less real because 
it is hardly expressed, that the mili-' 
itary and political manner of things | 
|has been vastly overdone in wthe | 


Tawny gold above the silver ash upon | académie in recent times, and that the | 


| Status of the compagnie has not by 
It | 


'is all very well to have premiers and | 


, flowers | presidents in the place and to make)! 


their like and the marshals members. 
but that after all is not the prime 
business of the Académie. And, while, 
for example, will always re-| 
a popular figure and the 
is glad to have him, there 
an irresistible tendency in these 
moderating days to look more closely 
at truth, and it is an awkwarfl re- 
flection that excellent Joffre knows 
more—-probably less——of 
-army he commanded, and that his con- 
tribution to literature is not likely 

progress further 


Stations. Only, the Académic 
'this is the sort of thing thay 
occur again. It is the 
reaction. 

The Poilu Speaks 

in this connection, there 
a strange story being told, and 
is true. It presents a new situation 
for the Académie, and one that in 
present mood is specially disturbing. 


And now, 


IS 


In brief, a poilu asks for membership | 
of this most august body on the ground | 


of representation of all the other poi-| 
‘wheres and 


lus. Was such an extraordinary claim 
ever made? 
in it. and that is where the Académie 
develops new 
recent and 

have not vet 


awful past.- The facts 
been presented to the 
and the Académie has 
about 
it. 
appears, 


about 
it 


no doubt 


This poilu, is nominated 


by a League of Poilus, and in the regu- 


‘lation form he has written to 
putting for-| 


» | 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


c. 9 
No one can trace the evolution of his 
costume 


ing idea for it is 
varied in its coloring 
design of ornamentation. No really re- 
anything else than a pair of very abre- 
viated trousers, never. reaching to the 
this, or rather above 
of jumper, both of un- 
Jt is quite imperative 
be ornamented with many 
red cotton braid sewn in 
patterns. His legs should 
be carefully whitewashed as far as the 
knee and above “this adornment he 
wears a number of aluminum wire 


this, a sort 


that this 
yards of 


bracelets 


de- 
The 


his heaugear that he 
attention and care. 


It is on 


large ox horns are mounted on a sort 
of skullcap and then colored, and then 


‘= ; . 'as Cc 4 
* chamber- | “* a ba kgroung 
fine assortment of 


to these he adds:a 
large feathers. 


Round his neck he may wear a smal! 


pouch 


trunks. 
off at a good swinging pace: 


‘any boy who aspires 


carrying 
some weird kind or other. , 


| 


some quarters they 


the sec- 
the Académie 
candidature a 
The application is in proper 
order, it seems, and in due course the 
members, if they. do the right and 
proper thing, which it is suggested in 
will try 
doing for the sake of their dignity and 


retary of 
ward his 
thereof. 


as 


) other things, must vote for or against 


unique: and only | 
and particular | 


’ 


Good physique is a sine qua non for | 


to be a ricksha 
puller, for he very often has two fully 


Whatever be his load-he sets 
if he is 


‘in really good form he quite likely will, 


through 


sheer exuberance of spirits, 
‘give two or three quite unexpected 


He often re- 
sponds to your command to stop as in- 


and as he drops the shafts at the same 


time you had 
much time | D'S back may have 
— ; board. 

yeler, “you . 
‘they contract fop them, and consider- 


: 
: 
: 
: 


better exercise care or 


Very few own their rickshas, but 


‘ing what they have to pay for hire 
aturally q ‘heir charges are more than reason- 
eC% itions,”’ | 
passenzer. 


ie idea *#Out six months of the year and then, 


able, about six cents a mile for each 
A boy generally works for 


returns to his kraal with enough for 


to act as a running) Moliére 


Anatole 


him, He has written to President Poin- | 
as | 


capaoily 
Republic, but 
soon he hopes 
the other members 
manner and to. 
a candidate who 


the latter’s 


the 


caré, not in 
President of 
academician, and 
make calls upon 
in the customary 
troduce himself 4s 
wishes to become one of them. 
Now, upon the question of the 
qualification he says that he bases it 
on the factthat he stands for a great 
figure—the most representative 
ure of “France, who has won everlast- 
ing fame not because he has per- 
formed any “special deed 
for which he has been decorated (since 
any decoration would have meant that 
he had ceased to be an ordinary and 
commonplace poilu) but because he 
‘has done his duty for four and a half 
years without murmur or complaint, 
and by endurance and faith and his in- 
difference to discomfort and danger 
has saved his country from conquest. 


as 


multi—medicine—of Challenges Answered 
When you tell this-excellent gentle- | 


man that the Académie is a society for 
lofty literary personages, and that its 


members -should have literary qualifi- 
_grown adults for passengers or he may CM VETs h ary qua 


‘have a load of two good-sized steamer 


much 


merit ceased to be considered of prime | 
connection 


: . | bership of the Académie, 
leaps in the air with a result that is) ag 
disconcerting to say the least to any! 
. inexperienced passenger. 


3 eneranda | 
'Stantaneously as any emergency brake 


the cupola. 
the forty best writers of the time, 
has always chosen the notabilities and ° 


his hut tax and a small sum to invest | 


in another cow or so, the acquisition 


¢ with it a | of which makes marriage a possibility, 


.* 
‘ 


rension — 


nolds it- loss of a daughter- 


- “hut 
amuse, 
n. He 
h many 
more, tha 


t 


that. for the father of the bride-elect will 


expect this tribute as a solace for the 
her departure 


Step: to your door and call “Sha,” 
and five or six will rush up to the most 
imminent danger to their tempers, per- | 
sons, and vehicles, but their disap-. 
pointment is very short-lived, Fakati 
is recognized 2s your regular boy and 


ging and} What seemed to promise a near-riot 
G retire. » | gives place to good - tempered chaff. 


h 
€ splendor 


ad 


PTAH LACKS TEACHERS 


the 


you discover that he knows 
more about the subject than 
be suspected of the average 
He says that long ago literary 


cations, 


might 
poilu. 


question of mem- 
and indeed 
that it really never was. He says that 
Académie has .always been re- 
garded rather as being composed of 
the élite of France, and says that he, 
of course, is of that company, an in- 
controvertible proposition. Balzac, 
says he, was not of the Académie, nor 
nor Zola, nor Daudet. if 
France is a great exception, 
there is at any rate the fact that he 
does not attend the meetings under 
It has never assembled 
but 


importance in the 


even the mediocrities in other spheres. 

As to the idea that Marshal Foch 
represents the French soldier in the 
Académie, the poilu candidate says 
that that claim will not do; that Foch 
represents not the soldier, but the 
general staff; When it is further sug- 
gested that a candidate must 


| written something, and that Joffre had 
“makes a serious inroad into his supply | . 


| poilus 


| 


en the | Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


quarters | 
ay: and 
. holiday 
felt almost 
| little in 
t back. 


. looked | G. 


a his bag. 


from its Western News Office 
SALT LAKE CITY, 
the low 
many are seeking 
ment, and, as a 
is @ lack of teachers in Utah, says 
N. Child, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Among others who 


Salariea paid to teachers, 
different employ- 
consequence, 


oning and | have forsaken teaching is O. A. Whit- 
ee | 


, when 


taker, supervisor of music in. the 


schools at Brigham City. 


there | 


Utah-—Owing to | 


; 


written those famous orders of 
troops, the poilu 
that for himself and his nomination 


that is. the nomination of all 


was done in France for the 


lasi five years, namely, 


civilians at home. All this 
what the poilu says, 
Hie further suggests 


‘garding the immediate 


that, 
past and 


thinks he may 
service to the Académie 
future. The chief 
Académie, when they are 
concerned in. filling up 


‘him, he 


in the 


busily 
own 


not 
their 


ranks and listening to the orations of | 
up, | 


those with whom they fill them 
is in constantly working upon their 
famous dictionary, amending 


lone 


| minishing. 
‘and more appreciative and benevolent 


literary | 
things than the average poilu of the'| 


than His orders bt | 
ay and his reports from foreign. 
thinks, | 
shouid | 
inevitable | 


lof 
the corner, 
it 


its | 
| brief. 


But there is some reason. 


feelings in regard to its | 


them, but there is) 
' Here 


member | 
knowing exactly 


to avoid | 


proach” 
to | 
“TS | gravely 
in- | 


fig- | 


of heroism | 


‘mingle 


‘then smiled 
' sash. 


' Here 
' Yorkers. 


have. 


the 
| day which did so much good in heart-. 


‘ening his answers. 


the | 
there are to his credit the best | 
and most useful and stimulating writ- | 
ing that 
the bright and) 
encouraging letters sent from the front. 
to the is | 
disre- | 
the | 
claims for membership it has given | 
be of real | 
near | 
occupation of the. 


it and : 


In the meantime, 
'this season of the vear is deeply con- 


Jt is 
tomary at such times as these to say 
‘that it has too much money for prizes, 
and that it gives too many awards and 
makes them without proper 


| nation and for works that are scarcely 


be, the 


that 


that may 
to be sure of is 
if such there be, 
for the reason that 


i'worthy. However 
thing 


tendency, 


to the 
remark 


legacies 
will 


leaving 
The cynics 


ifolk are 
Ac adémie. 


to you that the process has only to go 
ja little further 
| Académie prize for every good French- 
man 


and there will 
who can read and write! But 
this really is pure cynicism. 


SUMMER COASTERS 


Specially for The Christtan Se 

It was ‘a sultry August day 
sidewalks were still wet from a recent 
shower, when a passer-by 
by a bit of conversation from a couple 
ragged street urchins who met at 


“Where goin’?’ interrogated one 
laconically. 
“Coastin’’’—the reply was just 


“Same good ol’ hill?” 

“sure.” 

“T'll go and swipe a sled 
be right over.”’ 

was dumbfounded 


some- 
Passer-byv 


awake. What was this? Coasting in 
August? “Swipe a sled” when the 
sidewalks were dripping from the re- 
cent rain? “Same good ol’ hill” within 
sight of the giant Woolworth tower? 
promised an adventure 
the following, Business and imiportant 
engagements were forgotten and 
Passer-bv became the 
“shadow” of a half-clad 
manity who gave every 
where he wanted 
direct way to 


bit of hu- 
evidence of 
to 
and the most geil 


oO 
— 


there. 


Dodging between cars and taxis and 
following at almost a dog-trot through 
City Hall Park, Passer-by finally found 
himself in Chambers Street, gazing at 
the tier upon tier -of massive granite 
steps that formed the impsessive “ap- 
to the building in which are 
the city and county courts, 
and slowly grinding away 
their wheels of justice. 

Here he saw his small guide dart 
gleefully to the top of the steps. wet 
and slippery from the recent raing, 
and carefully seat himself on an old 
box lid which was just long enough to 
stvike the outer edges of about three 
steps. <A slight push and he wae off, 
his improvised sled gliding down the 
wet and slippery granite at a speed 
that put the old ‘flexible flier’ of 
Passer-bv'’s bovhood days to shame. 

Soon there were a half-dozen boys 
on the “hill” with their box-lid sleds. 
Shouts of glee began to drift up to 
with the unspeakably solemn 
procedure within, and at more than 
one window a face appeared, frowned, 
and gently lowered the 


housed 


But why was the impressive “ap- 
proach” to one of the city’s great 
lic buildings left so entirely in the 
hands of the small boy and his sport? 
you have’a peculiarity of New 
Just as sure as an imposing 
method of entrance planned, the 
New Yorkers will find some short cut, 
an insignificant basement entrance, a 
with the subway. and lo! 
the main entrance is left almost de- 
serted while the crowds pour in 
through some little door designed pos- 
sibly for the janitor or the ashmah. 


is 


| This is the case with the great public 


library where the main steps are com- 
paratively deserted, while the littie 
door on Forty-Second Street can hardly 
contain the throngs; it is the case with 
all the big railway terminals, where 
the crowds from all the underground 
passages and connections greatly out- 
number those who use the regular en- 
trances; and it was so at this temple 


‘of justice, where the propensity of the 


Yorker for the tiny, but conven- 
basement entrance, had left on 
this sultry August day a set of mag- 
nificent granite steps entirely at the 
disposal of a half-dozen ragged street 
arabs who were having the time of 


their young lives coasting. 
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Whether 
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mutton, the flavor will be 
enhanced if- you use the 
relish with a Frenchy zest 
~ thick, piquant 
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the Académie at. 
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| searched, not one 
cerned with the grand affair of in- | be found. 
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‘the Woolworth building was arrested | 


of 
i; machine nearly fell out of their 


me: 
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‘pinched himself to make sure he was: 


worth | 


industrious | 
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took up seven-eighths of the road and 


pud- | 


‘jron gates 
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THE KING OF SPORTS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
It was the clear New England 
weather which was responsible for it, 


llow. 
| perhaps it was just one of those swift 
unaccountable reversions to a 
_half-forgotten custom; but whatever it 
I felt that I must procure a sad- 
Procure him not 
but 


It id an inter- | for the entire autumnal season. 


More easily said ghan done! 


tain village which I 
Automobiles in abundance, 
second, or third hand, 
makes and all descriptions; but 
horse, not one. However, I at last 


a 
sot 
friend who 
pretty, 


shipped me a mare 
well-broken beast, who meekly 
in the. garage and 
sniffed the faint odor of oil and gaso- 
line with equanimity. 


Hoofs and Highways 


She displayed the same amiable at-' 
| titude when I took her out for her first | 
| ride, 
'evincing no fear of a passing train. 


guiding easily by the 


But 
trot was, the hard 
that 
for rubber 


and | began 


as her 
reminded me 
are built 
not for shod hoofs, 
head for the bypaths and 
lanes which I knew must be 
Before we reached them, 
the sound of a horn 


excellent 
highway 


to 
how- 


to see how ‘the little 
mare would take it, wondering if she 
as used to ca s as she was 
steam trains. The car wheeled around 
the corner precipitantly, and if we had 
not taken the precaution to crowd 


tered. I waited 


|against a pasture fence we would have | 
| surely 
this 
mare; 
| proachfully, 
as | 


even 
little 


thrown down. But 
disconcerted the 


been 
in no way 


but with no alarm. 
But- 
my of 


seats 


story—the occupants 
curiosity. The 
screamed and delightedly pointed 
the women turned ‘and stared, 
and even the men evinced a lively if 
momentary interest. In other words, 


in craning 


a saddle horse was far more a novelty | 
a | 


to a motor party than a motor to 
saddle horse, and reflecting upon this 
peculiar state of affairs in New Eng- 


. - . . ' 
land in 1919 I again turned in the di- | 


rection of the wood road. 


As to Roads 


But wood roads, these days; are only 
approachable by macadam roads, and 
by the time We had traversed the three 
miles we had passed a 
of automobiles, each of which 
scrutinized us in passing as though we 
had just proceeded out of the ark. 
somewhat embarrassed by such mi- 
nyte examination, and trying to ad- 
just: my ideas to the realization that 
horseback riding was no longer re- 
garded as a simple and natural exer- 
but as an esoteric affectation, I 
last gained the wood road. But, 
The earth was soft beneath the 
horse's hoofs, to be sure: 
the only advantage. The 
automobile was in the woods as well 
as on the highway, and even more 
dangerously so, for, on the narrow, 


cise. 
at 
alas! 


winding, one-way roads it was impos-' 
and only a wild plunge | 


sible to pass, 
into the underbrush—for, 
we had to do the turning 
vented collisions: Sadder. 
returned home, 


of course, 
out—pre- 
wiser, 


to her Virginia habitat. 
fiut what more 
September weather? 
sparkling and fine, 
and once again 
saddle... This 
ride to ‘the 
dozen miles 
jubilantly free, 
not resent the 
time: we were both of 
to the interest we aroused. 
turned in at the impressive wrought- 
and trotted up the long, 
graveled drive, we both 
more freely. Here, within these se- 
cluded confines, we should find an en: 


seductive 
The next 


is 


time | 
estate of a 
away, and, 
we set forth. 


friend half 
feeling quite 


Manly Styles in Fall 
Suits 


HERE'S an entire new 
freedom from frippery in 
suits. Broader of 
sem-waist fitting, 
with more freedom for muscles, 
as it were. Liberal collars. 
lapels, pocket fps and seams, 
and the patterns and color 
schemes are in keeping. Strong 
in look and con- 


business 
shoulder, 


and masculine 
struction, 


Fall Suits $50 to St5 
Ready- to-Wear 


340 Washington — Boston 


Reach 
fos wee 


vironment 


| dens, 
| expensively 


September days, fine and , reached the porte-cochére and found 


, bright and sparkling, with leaves just | 
beginning to be tinged with red and, 
i ye 


Perhaps it was the weather, | s/tching post or ring, 
: ce 


for one | 


In all! he 
(on 


| had only intended a short visit 
of all. 


? ee te man disapprovingly 
‘into communication with a Virginian | 


| side I saw tents. 
neck and '/! 


modern | 


' through the thicket: 


woody | 
the eves and white teeth, 
| teral 
announced | 
automobile we had encoun-| 
' begged, borrowed or stolen oats? 
three rickety old autos, 
tO | 
| port 
automobiles. 


tatively, 
and here is the real beginning | 
the, 
ir seats | BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 
to | 


| By 


'ment,. 


but that was | 
ubiquitous | 


we | 
and quite depressed I | 
began to plan the return of the mare | 


than | 
day, | 
tempted me anew, | 
| tound myself in the} 
contemplated a+} 
a} 


We did | 
machine so much this | 
us hardened | 
But as we. 


breathed | 


more suitabie 
fashioned locomotio 

The house was stately. 
spacious: greenhouses, 
and artificial lakes 
in every direction. We 


a half a dozen limousines parked 
there. . Searching among 
in ali 


there was not a 


from the graveled drive [I asked 
where I might leave my mount, and 
after a long and painful deliberation 
allowed” that there was a stable 
the farm behind the greenhouses 
where the work horses were kept 
But as the farm was at least a quarter 
of a mile from the house, and as I 


trotted 


the 


We vain 
drive. while 
raked away 


cided not 
down the 


to stop. 
rraveled 


footprints. 

[ became quite sentimental as we 
wended our way home. The King of 
Sports had been deposed along with 
all the other kings. Well, there is no 
use in complaining at change, 
must adapt oneself to conditions. 
I mused I heard voices | drew 
and paused. In a thicket by the road- 
a line of clothes and 
a curl of smoke from a fire 
Mv heart thrilled a little as it 
must in evefy breast at the sight 
these romantic wanderers... | 
yes, Sypsics wit 
were l caught 
ear rings. of 
and heard a cut- 
to be sure, but 


always 
of 


they 
zold 


doubt 
of 


out a 
climpse 
lingo. Gypsies, 


their 
No: 


Horses munching away on 


sufficient to trans- 


disreputable, but 
crew. Gypsies 


the gypsy 


This, then, is the end of the story. 
A shiver of premonition ran distinctly | 


'down the spine of the little mare be- 


: / neath 
she eved the machine rather re-| 


me as she gazed at the finale 
of her ilk. And as I rode her. medi- 
into her improvised stall in 
the garage, I am sure | heard her sigh. 


OF RECONSTRUCTION 


oe 


special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


France—The exhibition of 
zanized by the Union 
and Communes, 
of the govern- 


PARIS, 
reconstruction or 
of Belgian Towns 
under the patronage 
will be held from 


disposal of the organizers of this in- 
ieresting scheme. 


The promoters of the exhibition de- | 
sire to show Belgium and other coun- | 


tries the extent of the disasters 


flicted by war on Belgian cities and ' 
their inhabitants, as well as the efforts | 


already made toward their reconstruc- 
tion. They also wish to reveal 
of reconstruction, whilst the 
the towns which escaped destruction, 
will also figure in the exhibition if 


they possess an undisputed documen- | 


tary value. 


It is indispensable that both Bel- 


gium and her alliés shall realize the 
made during, German occupa- | 
which | 


effort 
tion, 
still 


ee 


immense effort 
to be accomplished. 


and the 
remains 
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shadow of a’ 
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I turned around and sought out a man 
who was raking away our hoof prjpts. 
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dark | 
, 000 000 
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| publicly 
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| literally 
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| September to the Ist of November in’ 
'the Palace of Egmont, 
of Brussels graciously 
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places at the. 
| been 
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Charging Off Old Trolley Con 


To the Editor of The Christian 
Monitor 


[| have just 
torial in the 
“Saving the 
With the 
Il have no 
possibie that 
transportation 
pert inquiry 

cient method 


heen 
issue 
Trolls 
burden 
quarrei ac i ) 
other meti 
may be made 
a more useful 
of transportation 

[ want point out to you 
ever, the falsity of the assumpti 
which is back of all the talk cern 
ing the That assumption 
that there bP en a r 
Situation hat trar tion 
the trolley line is more expensive than 
it used artion 
to other greater 
degree, so that casing 
to practicable lustrare 
the falsity of this sation 


some 
a rit 
ni 
Con 
, ’ . 
trolley 
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rr» ee 


Hang 
spora 
to be, not only in 


(Hinges. but to a much 
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ional- cost have 

This is based on 
valuation of lines 
and permission to 
that valuation: 
attorneys for 
that, of 
000 of capitalization on 
is demanded. at 
$90,000.00 represented 
whatever. 

The explanation is that these com 
|; Panies charge to capital account 
everything that is bought new. but 
never charge off anything that has 
been scrapped. It is probably almost 
true that the city of Chicago 
is today paying dividends on the value 
of the first cat that ran down the 
street away back in the fifties 

Precisely a similar process is goinz 
| on in every trolley line in the apun 
try, and, for that matter. in all the 
Other railroads of the count to a 
considerable degree. at eaat The 
actral cost of running trolley lines 
has, of course, increased to some ex- 
tenf, but the margin above any rea- 
sonable return has been so great that 
‘the increased cost could with ease haye 
excess revenue: 
The difficulty lies in the fact that 
dividends are dematided on equipmen: 
which, on anything like an hones! 
business administration, would have 
charged off to profit and loss 


lar - 


rhe f) 
pay 
Year acy 
fhese companiv 
that $150,000.. 
which return 
$80.000.000 or 


no property 
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EDWARD M. WINSTON. 
Illinois, Sept. 3, 1919. 
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Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks Nine 
Different Vegetables All 
at One Time 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cook- 
ing for any ordinary family by 
fas in warm weather, or by coal 
or wood when the kitchen needs 
heating. 

The Coal section and the Ga® sec- 
tion are just as separate as 
though you had two ranges 
your Kitchen. 


Gold panes 


Note the two gas ovens above— 
one for baking. glass paneled and 
one for broiling, with white en- 
ame! door. 

The large oven below has the In- 
dicator and is heated by coal or 
wood. 

See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coa! and 
Eas ovens can be operated at the 
Same time, using one for baking 
bread or roasting meats and the 
other for pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 
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that tells all about ir. 
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Mtieth Century 
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of this event 
y that organ- 
'Mas been ar- 
| Pageant As- 
.] gue, War 


medicinal, 


liquor. 


“hibition. 


were. 


make 


Pageant Association, in cooperation 
the drama committee of 


The meetings are being arranged 
as follows: Tuesday morning, at 11 


0 clock--Special Drama Leagne meet- 
‘ing, for informal discussion of plans 


~Unaniunously 


with Mr. Chubb. 
o clock —A 


for the coming winter, 
Tuesday afternoon at 1 
luncheon to Mr. Chubb. 
Celebration, and the Oppor- 
Provided ty the End of the 
Representatives of the 
Community Service will be 
to participate in this discus- 
Tuesday afternoon at 3:50 
“The Pilgrim ‘Tercentenary 
Proper Celebration.”  Dis- 
Mr. Chubb. 


munity 


War.” 
Camp 
present 
sion. 
o'clock- 
and Its 
cussion led by 


DRUGGISTS OPPOSE. 
SALES OF LIQUOR 


to The Christian Sclence Monito 
from its Washington New (fli 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-The Nationa! Association of Retail 
Druseists in convention has adopted 
resolution protesting against the 
provision of the prohibition enfor®e- 


‘ment code which permits pharmacists 


to Cispense liquor under specified con- 
ditions. The resolution is a protest 
the only people allowed under 
code to sell alcoholic liquor. 
Wheeler, general counse! 
“Sealcon League, comment- 
resolution, said: ‘National 
will give the drug trade 
chance to eliminate the most unde- 
of it. If the trade fails 
to respond to this opportunity, 
result in additional legislation, 
will necessarily be burdensome. and 
embarrassing to the trade. The drug 
trade suffers g@fatly because of that 
part which abuses its privileges by 
the sale of alcoholic patent medicines | 
and preparations for beverage pur- 
poses. There are many legitimate al- 
coholic preparations used for toilet, 
and other legitimate pur- 
but the temptation is to sell | 
as substitutes for beverage 
These preparations, which are 
not fit for use as intoxicants and are 
net sold dor beverage purposes. 
not be interfered with by nationel pro- 
These that are in the doubt- 
ful will be watched. and the 
manutacturers and retail dealers who 
distribute them illegally will be caiied 
to strict account.” 
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AGRICULTURE SOUGHT | 
A EE Ean ‘wanted to hear all at the same place 
Tae | 


Science Monitor 


(iffice 


(*hristian 


Soutuern 


ial to The 
from its 
BATON ROUGE, Louisiana The 
s.znation of Dr. W. R. Dodson, [0 
2, vears dean of the College of Agri- 
culture of Lou'siana State 
and «a leader in the 
of the State, because the State Legis- 
lature at its hast session failed to pro- | 
vide sufficient funds for the support of 


Spec 


News 


‘the College of Agriculture, has caused P- 
tha 


considerable agitation in educational 
circles, and a concerted movement 
on foot to persuade the Governor to 
an emergency appropriation 
unti] the Legislature meets, and then 
force through sufficient appropriation 
to care for the eollese, which is held 
to be one of the mosi useful and im- 
portant educationg! institutions 
Louisiana. 

Dr. Dodson’'s resignation would also 
remove him as director of the Agricul- 
tural.Experiment Station. Both resig- 
nations are to take effect January 1, 
and Col. J. C. Boyd, 
Louisiana® State University, 
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will | 


the | 


‘Former State Department i 


Tuesday . 
ar : afternoon at 2:30 o’clock—“The Com- 
Bemhasized 


tunity 
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W. C. BULLITT ON 
TREATY OF PEACE) 


m- 
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ployee Gives Senate Committee | ‘ 


His Version of Mr. Lansing’s | 


Opinion of Paris Proceedings 


‘hristian S&S 
ashington 
N, District 


former employee 


Special to The 
‘from its W 


WASHINGTO 
-William C. Bullitt, 
the State Department and special 
emissary to Russia, defender of the 
soviets and rejector of the treaty, 
thé Foreign Relations Commit- 


News Office 


of 


i 


| lukewarm.” 


Mr. Bullitt read his letter of resigna- 
tion to the President and put many 
| documents into the record, including 
what he said was the original draft of 
the proposition on the League of Na- 
tions. In the final form, the only 
clause proposed by the President that 
remained practically intact was 
referring to Article X. 


INTIMIDATION BY 


} 
‘jence Nonitor | 


of Columbia 


tee their fill of what he described as | 


secret minutes, coded telegrams, 
ang suppressed or withheld details of 
the Peace Conference. 

Democratic members of the com- 
mittee were present. In the audience 
were many. radicals and Bolshevist 
sympathizers who followed the testi- 
mony with evident appreciation. 

The witness said that efter his 
on May 17. Mr. Bansing 
had talked things over with him and 
he had at once gone to his apartments 
and written it down. Mr. Lansing told 
him, he said, that he considered the 
League of Nations useless. 

“The great powers have gone ahead 
and divided the world up as they 
please,” Mr. Lansing, «according to 
Mr.. Bullitt, asserted, adding that he 
believed if the Senate and the Ameri- 


market 


'yesterday 


‘would be greatly 


can people understood what the treaty | 


meant they would want it defeated. 
Mr. Knox and Henry Cabot Lodge (R.), 
from Massachusetts, might 
admitted, adding that 
political. 
instruct 


know, he 


He 


‘thought Mr. Knox might 


eworld. 
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Steffens, 
but 
| vitation. 
Before 

he said, 
'George’s personal 


Trip to Russia 


The peak of Mr. Bullitt’s 
'with the Peace Commission was 
trip to sound out the Soviet 
ment on the terms they would 
with the Allies. 

He took with him Captain Pettit of 


service 
his 


make 


who had no official 
merely on Mr. Bullitt’s in- 
He was in Russia one week. 
leaving he had conference, 
with Philip H. Carr,.Mr. Lloyd 
retary. 
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Orleans, which controls 
the legislators, and which has been 
influencing appropriations so as to 
take care of the Labor vot New 
Orleans. 
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Special to The Christian 
from its Western News 


CHICAGO, Illinois— cross bill 
filed in the United District 
Court in anéWer to a petition of Count 
Oscar Bopp von Oberstadt, 
prevent the federal authorities from 
disposing of his brewery stock, Francis 


In a 
States 


live 
(Mr. L 
because of opposition in New | 
|' He 


soviet replied, “in slightly racy form.” 
that they were resay lalk abput 
“stopping fighting.* 
It then, according to Mr. Bul- 
litt, every one’ concerned. except 
French, who, he said, were in- 
by money considerations, 
something must be done, but 
Mr. Clemenceau was shot, 
George telephoned 
that there was no use 
do anything about it. However, 
Colonel ,House ordered Mr. Bullitt to 
to Russia and find out what terms 
they would make. 
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to 
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thought 
after 
Mr. Liovyd 
trying 


Lansing instructed him to do all 
effect the release of 
former United States 
Mr. Bullitt said 
ministers on 


power to 
C. Tredwell, 
at Petrograd. 

Saw the soviet 
March 14, effected the release of Mr. 
Tredwell and obtained a program 
which included the cessation of hos- 
the simultaneous demohiliza- 
of soviet and anti-soviet forces, 
Allies to agree that France should 
up to tbe terms the armistice. 
enine and others said that they 
were determined to pay foreign debts. 
made a report on March 27 to the 
President and the American éommis- 


Consu! 
he 


tion 
the 
of 


'sioners which included the statements 


that 


' chief 
conducted and sabotage had ceased. he 
said, | 


seeking to | 


P. Garvan, federal custodian of enemy | 


alien property in Chicago, asserts that 
the Count paid $26,000 to the Pope of 
the Roman Catholic Church for his 
title of Count. In seeking to prove 
that Count von Oberstadt is still 
enemy alien, Mr. Garvan alleges that 
by the purchase of his title he did not 
renounce his allegiance to Germany. 
‘Count von Oberstadt figured promi- 
nentiy in the enemy alien cages durihg 
the war when $1,000,000 of stock in the 
Peter Schoenhofer Brewing Company 
of Chicazo, owned jointly by Count 
and Countess von Oberstadt, was 
seized, 


‘ARGENTINA 
Argentina—-Two 


GERMANS REACH 
BUENOS AIRES, 
steamers have brought 
immigrants to this port. 
of them contracted for employment in 

Argentina before leaving Germany. 
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there was in Russia acute eco- 
distress of which 
transportation 

Distribution 
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was well 
asserted. Terror 
family life was unchanged 
revolution and the soviet form 
government was firmly established. 

Mr. Hoover and Gordon Auchincjoss 


he 
by 


Was over. 
the 
of 


_had the idea of making peace with 


Russia by feeding her population. Mr. 
Bullitt said, and Colonel House decided 
on .this plan. Mr. Bullitt’s plan 
was rewritten by Messrs. 
incloss- and Miller, and was then 
corrected by him and 6ent to the 
President. It did not represent his 
idea, but emphasized the point of 
feeding the Ruéesians and 
the use of the railroads to the Allies. 
It provided for the withdrawal of the 
soviet troops, but did not 


‘the withdrawal of other troops. 


| Soviet Plan Dropped 
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450 German ' 
The majority | 


| 
| 
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Warren G. Harding (R.). Senator 
from Ohio, asked why the soviet plan 
was hot given consideration. 

“Chiefly because Koltchak made an 
advance of 100 miles Mr. Bullitt 
replied, and every one in Paris. 
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PACKERS CHARGED 


Member of American Live: Stock 
Association [ells Committee 
of the Senate That Producers 
Dare Not Urge Regulation 


The Christian Sctence Monitor 
from Washi (fl 
WASHINGTON, District 
L. Burke, member of 
committee of the 
Association, 
Committee on A 


that the 
being 
Many of them 
in favor of the kh 
bills have recently changed 
ion. This was due, Ml 
to the fact that the packers 
hem believe that if these 
ere enacted their business 
injured. 
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country are 
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had decided 
in with the packers, having 
with the men who are 
and who have risked 
the cause. He openly 
30ome of the cattle pro- 
before the 
committee to oppose the legislation 
were representatives of the, p: 
or had made common cause with them 
for selfish individual reasons. 

Mr. Burke denied statements that 
been made by the meat-packing 
interests to the effect that il these 
packers Wii: 
Ca&rs. 


everything in 
that 
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no truth in the 
ciency will be impa 
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is now inefficiency 
cied under the new re 
of the thines being us 
the timid was that they 
to obtain credit or 
Sistance. This is all a 

paign intimidation, 
doubt,’ he said to 
jit strange 
in favor of 
COC in LO 
that is tha 
expenses, and 
not been sufficiently educated 
pame to know that it is imp 
they should come. The attitude 
large producers live 
have nere testify is ¢ 
understood. They have lots 
to and when a packer 
comes around to them and pats them 
on the back, the appeal is irresistible. 
1 know the largest farmers-and pro- 
ducers of Kansas and Nebraska have 
been here and protested against these 
hills, but it repeatedly has been stated 
that their cattle are receiving favor- 
ab'* treatment on the markeis.” 

Mr. Burke read a number of pamph- 
lets concerning the Kenyon and 
drick bills, which. “were 
sued by the Institute of Anmrerican 
Meat Packers and offer another. ex- 
ample of intimidation hy misrepresen- 
tation.” He alleged that the pamph- 
lets misstated facts about the most 
radical of the two so-called “packer 
bills.” and charged that the packing 
companies were trying to 
farmers and producers about 
would hapnen to them and 
if the bills became 
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what 
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nesses law. 


Packers Hire Federal Agent 

CHICAGO, Iliinois—-Phillip J. Barry, 
acting superintendent 
division of the Department of Justice 
until the appointment of 
will leave the 
on Monday, and 
of one of the packing firms. 
During the eight months Mr. Barry 
was acting superintendent following 
the resignation of Hinton G. Clabaugh. 
most of the evidence now awaiting 
Federal Grand Jury action was 
gathered 


of 


service enter the 


employ 


CONNECTICUT SETTLEMENTS 
HARTFORD, Connecticut 
ing of the factory of the 
Typewriter Company here 
announced yesterday, 
settlement of a strike 
at plants of the 
States Rubber Company in Naug 
will restore almost complete 
trial peace in Connecticut, 
months of unrest which 
scores of plants and tens 
sands of workers. 
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SYMPHONY HALL — 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 10-11 
Season Tickets Now on Sale—$15, $24, $36, $48, $60 (No Tax) 
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Symphony Concerts by the 
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reserve the peace 
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Member of Interstate Commerce 


Commission Considers the Sit- 


by President esterday. 


son here y 


America » to face, he declared, 
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whether she 
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not filled. D. W. Davis. 
Idaho, introduced th 
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While he could understand Mastman, a 
might differ as to details of the treaty. ( 
President Wilson said he 
that some men wanted 
together. It was Americ 
the world, he ared 
proposed in 
the world. 
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Pro-German Propaganda fares, so high that they 


He asserted 
conquest lay directly 
Germany and that 
Was negotiating with the Bolshevist 

.¢ insufficient earnings, 


Government of Russia in the hope ot 
finding soil there for industrial and high fares, to maintain the 
the companies. 


political ‘intrigue. It was the peace 
treaty with its League of Nations, Service-at-cost, he says, can 
covenant, he asserted. which alone longer be regarded as a remedy. 
success of such plan. 
wants out of 
said ‘not 
he delusion that we would seek 
her, but with knowledge 
fuarantees would be suf 

ficient without America. wants 
to see America alienated the 
creat powers from which herself 
is alienated. : 

‘The pro-German propaganda has 
Started up this country confident 
with the opposition to adoption 
Of this treaty 
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the mobility of Labor; 
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President. 


to continue as at present, 
‘tical certainty of high fares 
service, or to adopt some form of public 
ownership. He objects, however, to 
public ownership and operation 
trolley lines because they are 
the most difficult of public utilities 
manage, and because the 
would mean trving 
ship. experiment under 
able conditions. 

He ur however, 
he told the V hole 
situation, and shown that 
are no longer possible without a deficit 
made up by taxation. He also 
that publie acquisition should 
be undertaken unless sanctioned 
referendum vote, after the voters 
been fully informed of the situ- 
and that if the properties are 
red, great eare should taken 

no than are 
says that favors a state 
railways, 
representi 
that 
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The President declared 

no reform for a generation 
inere came ae settled 
could be attained 
livery man 
reiorm, 
lified aeceptance 

Declaring there were 
things be reformed in America.” 
the President said the United: States 
was in danger of falling under the 
control of a minority. 
“If you want to live 
chaos,” he continued, “then speak 
words of encouragement to those wno 
are opposing this treaty.” 

Should reservations he 
senate ratification. of the 
the President, then the consent of 
Germany again would have to he 
asked. He declared there no 
lang lage in the treaty capable of mis- 
construction. Reservations had been 
proposed, he erted, which would 
the whole negotiations again. 
merely to have the nations in 
new language the things they 
already had acce pres 
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Bay State Action Postponed 
ally for The Mon 
BOSTON,’ Massachusetts— 
tion received vesterday regarding 
strike vote taken by t employees 
Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Company former Bay 
State svstem) was effect that 
any strike will be postponed until 
ifter Tuesday next, in order 
State Commission on Street 
an opportunity to in 


in a world of 
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The Christian Science 
its Washington News 

WASHINGTON, District of ( 

An Italian shipping company will 
buy from the Submarine Boat Corpor- 
ation of Newark, New Jersey, all the 
parts,. machinery and equipment for 
a fabricated steel ship of 5350 tons 
to be assembled at Palermo, Italy. 
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Lever Measure Strengthened 
Moritor 
‘ rrfic e* 


‘v4 . . ' 
rne ¢ tiaf!f = ence 


its Washington New 
W ASHINGTON. District of Columbia 
The Senate yesterday pa the 
bill amending ft} Lever Food Contro! 
Act passed by the House, a! 
the A. Mitchell Palmer 
Lorne) to enable him to pro 
ecute and to redus he « 
liv Palmer said a day 
two that the delay of Congr 
the legislation asked for 
greatly impeding his efforts to 
his campaign ex- 
fortionate prices 
The Senate added the 
clause for the prevent of un 
on dwellings, apart- 
furnished or untui 
sub-lease or rent 
in the District of Columbia, and struck 
out the provision authorizing the De- 
partment of Justice to provide for the 
appointment fair. price committees 
fix a rate or price standard 
beyond which any charge or rate may 
be declared unjust or unreasonable. 
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SANTO DOMINGO 


‘hristian St*ience Monitor 
Washington News Office 
District of Columbia 


withdrawal 


Special to The ' 
rrom 
WASHINGTON, 
Agitation for 
United States supervision of the Re- 
of Santo Domingo apparently 
planned and widesp”ead. 
from 


yw 
s | 


the of 


is carefully 


Coincidentally with dispatches 


Spain that several prominent poiitical 


‘leaders there had drawn up an address 


Shipping Board has approved the sale.|to withdraw. 
fabricated feeling for 
a distinctive American productj the war, 
of the war is likely to develop to large | officials 
is | | should 
the world at) | change in the situation is said to be 


Government. in 
time was 
Dr Fran- 


to the United States 
which it was stated that the 
propitious for a withdrawal, 


é | fF INDING A MARKET. cisco Henriquez y Carvejal, who was 


act ing 
' time 


president of the republic at the 
United States rule was estab- 


~ lished, has arrived in Washington and 
: . lissued a statement explaining the ef- 
olumbia 


forts being made to restore self-gov- 
ernment. 

At the Department of State no rep- 
resentations had been received from 
Spain or elsewhere. Official cireles 
are not aware that any important 


Three other ships may be bought in. ‘movement is afoot in Santo Domingo 
United - States | in favor of asking the United States 


In view of the general 
self-determination since 
it is not surprising to some 
here that Santo Domingo 
reflect this feeling, but no 
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our charge, 


human and financial. 


—and yet. our 


mean just that. 
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Franklin, at 


Ihe Benefit of This Experience 
Your Disposal 


have several hundred estates now in 
aggregating $47,000,000. 

3 In the forty -three years we have been 
actively handling trust business, we have had 
estates which present almost every problem— 


management 
estate would cost no more than that of 
an inexperienced individual — yes 


of your 


we 


We invite you to call and talk: over 
the matter with our president and 
trust department officers, 
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on the part of the men here to admit 
this. 

From the men themselves, the com- 
missioner said, he had learned that 
the Labor unions were not desirous of 
affiliating the police force here. He 
said they recognized the folly of that 
affiliation and how far it 


lz lly, 
ally 
Series of 


ind Firemen 


when the police holds a just, even bal- 
ance between strikers and employers. 
With the police on strike too, the mili- 
tary would be called in. The military | 
were strangers and their actions were | 
apt to be drastic and deadly. Hence 
the efforts of the Labor unions 
unionize the force here were not sin- 
cere or strenuous. 

The commissioner is ready to take) 
drastic action against any member of 
the force who takes leadership in a 
movement to unionize it. 
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ia and settle 
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: Labor in 
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ort of the 
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ad right to 
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® further 
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the subject from several other cities. 


Chief Magistrate’s View 

Chief Magistrate William C. Me 
said that whatever has happened in 
| Boston could not happen here “be- 
cause the police force here has the 
most honorable traditions of unswerv- 
ing loyalty and complete obedience to 
the constituted civic authorities.” The 
Boston policeman, he said, rankling 
under what he believes to be an in- 
justice, has “undertaken to remedy it 
by a drastic, 


people have 
sly for the 
property, 
nnot be per- 
1 the recent 
Federa- 
= that 
, in their 
but pre- 
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such a course. 

“He has shown that he does not 
comprehend the importance of his|! 
office. He evidently does not under- 
; sta the character of a policeman 
te Sster mae in this country.” 
‘ntion service 
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ir employer, 


the American Federation of Labor, 
told the National Civic Federation 
here that in granting a charter to the 
firemen's union it was understood the 
firemen would not resort to strikes, 


ican Federation of Labor so far 
municipal employees were concerned. 
Opposition by those in possession of 
government to such organization 
the employees was improper. In Bos- 
ton trouble “could have been avoided 
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the federation. It is because the au- 
thorities refused to permit this that 
the condition prevails.” 


Other Channels Open 


the federation “the great 


for the relief of their grievances.” 

Hugh Frayne, state organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor, when 
asked for his opinion said: 

“l had rather not give it just now. 
i have not received al! the facts, and 
know onty what is in the newspapers, 
and I fear that is much colored.” 

Alexander I. 


| tion of radicalism for many years, said 
to this office last night, “I have no ob- 


Bare ‘not in 
‘dinary wage 
strike and 
- obeabed unity, 
t urn it over 
minal and 
“should ‘be 
| 2m under 
° Lory provi- 
| the legiti- 
ned.” 


izing in unions for mutual aid and 
betterment, but I have always 
that the army, the navy, the police 


duty is toward the city or state for the 
preservation of law and order. 
if we are to allow the army, navy, 
police or firemen to be placed under 
ithe dictatorship of a walking delegate 
who may call them to strike and thus 
cease to perform their first and most 
important duty of protecting the pub- 
lic, then we have a condition which the 
Action; American people never contemplated. 
8 who are taking advantage of the 
ence Monitor) Boston strike, they must be driven to 
8 Office 

—The Bos- 
ousec great 
* ly in the 

city and 


if necessary. It is 
Situation has 
when the peo- 


the bayonet, 
fortunate that such a 
arisen in these times, 


fire meet- 


th trines. 
, the police 


rioting and stealing in Boston is due, 
not to hoodlums and criminals, but 
ng the 
ily 99 per 
i me that 
with the 


SeLe 


are no longer able to buy what they 


sd for an 
nem from 
ppointees, 

~ $1650 to 

ian told the 
a ‘em ployees 


take it. 
Lessons to Americans 


“There are indications in the news 
from Boston that this 
things that are happening under 
cover of hoodlumism and crime. The 
whole thing ought to be a lesson to 
Americans that for too Jong a time 
now they have let radicalism run its 
own course, the more moderate citi- 
zens failing to take proper precau- 
tions against the propaganda of the 
radicals. I have watched the rad- 
icals for 15 years, and I know how 
they work. A lot of us, seemingly, 
had no idea that the eruption of the 
radical volcano was so close WY. As 
for New York City, I don’t think our 
policemen are susceptible to any in- 
fluence that would cause them to 
leave the people at the mercy of the 
lawless element, But there is a great 
deal of unrest everywhere, and the 
great body of moderate opinion in the 
country ought, by this time, to wake 
up to it.” 
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‘Sands of Springfield. 
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Matthew G. Woll, a vice-president of | 
-agent, 
‘delegate to Congress, 
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and this was the attitude of the Amer- | 
as | 


Duty of Policemen Likened to That: 


of | 


by the city and state officials if they | 
had permitted the police to belong to) 


Conceded the right to affiliate with | 
mass of | 
men workers will exert their influence | 
upon these employees and they can re- | 


sort to other channels than a strike, 
' public 
men in time of peace. 
severely 


neti ae 


Rourke, assistant dis- | 
trict attorney in charge of investiga- | 


s “of. ee ' arisen, 
7 jection to policemen or firemen organ- | 


felt | 


and the firemen were different from | 
the ordinary toiler in that their first | 
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As for the hoodiums and the criminals | 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


keep the law and preserve order by | 
un- | 


ple’s minds are turned upside down ment issued by E. 


by anarchistic and ultra-radical doc- | 
It is likely that much of the. 
| period 
last year when a maximum of traffic 
to citizens who feel @hat they have | 
for years been robbed by high prices. | shippers and consignees ac ceding 
History shows us that when the people | ‘ 

‘ing 


T ” > P 
. must have, they go out and generally | Prompt unloading of 


is one of the) 


tion arising out of the organizations 
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and postal employees. 


Federation Vote Ordered 


Boston Labor Unions Directed to Act 
on Sympathetic Attitude 


to The Christian Science Monitor 
~The 


for Labor and Democracy | 
Says Chicago Manifesto Vision | 
of Revolution, Not Progress. 


GREENFIELD, Massachusetts— 


'American Federation of. Labor closed | 


The Christian Science 
n News Office 


to 
from its Easter 


| NEW YORK, New 
| servative organized Labor regards the 
| Socialist Party convention recently: 
held in Chicago is.shown in 


| Special 
William A. Nealey of Lynn was re- 
president over Charles E. 


The convention 


affiliated with the federation | 


to vote on the question of striking! ment issued by Chester M. Wright of 


in sympathy with the striking police-|the American Alliance for Labor and | 


Financial and moral} Democracy, who charges: 
“The Chicago manifesto 
Visions revolution and not democrati 
ot gS . advancement. Russia is the example, 
duce a bill in Congress specifying that beyond doubt. Russia! A new order 
profit of more than 2 per cent On! of civilization! ‘ok teaee bo 
foodstuffs or necessities of life be | explanation: The ~’ Socialist 
oe red a ine act. ab today, as in 1914, is dominated 
" tlger Menuet Cs emacs Russian and German thought. 
raphers in employ of the State. and | domination comes to a head in Victor 
that a bill be presented to the fat eee SG Morris Hidguit. 2 is 
general court for a minimum wage of Haney denied that Hiliquit wee 
‘manifesto issued in Chicago, 
stenog- ; ; ; 
daily press dispatches made it 
| that Berger was the boss on the floor. 


men of Boston. 


legislative committee of the' 
instructed to intro- 


The 


raphers. 

The officers elected were as fol- 
President, William A. Nealey 
vice-presidents, Mabel Gil- 
Boston; Thomas H. Gar- 
Kdward F. McGrady, M. J. Hines, 
Boston; Frank J. 
Lowell; Michael J. Cohan, 
secretary and treasurer, 
Boston; legislative 
Hodsdon, Boston; 
Michael O’Don- 


"! this latest manifestation 
mental and moral -bankruptcy. 
Socialist. Party makes the 
claim that it speaks for the workers. 
In America there are more than 
4500,000 organized workers. 
are some 23,000 members 
Socialist Party. 

Mr. Wright says there is a-lack of 
truth about the manifesto “that tallies 
well with Socialist thoug 
beginning.” 

“In common with the 
ary foes of the League of Nations,’ 
continues, “these pulpiteers make 
blanket charges and utter sweeping 
condemnations. The manifesto talks 
about ‘black international,’ ‘reaction- 
ary statesmen,’ ‘against the rise of the 

CHICAGO, = Illinois—'The public! working class,’ ‘conscious alliance of 
should be protected at any odds,” said | the capitalists of all nations against 
Edwin W. Sims, former United States | the workers of all nations,’ and so on. 


ha > 
District Attorney, to a representative **The fact is that for the first time 
The Christia Science Monitor.’ | the rights of Labor have been written 
— peta |into a treaty of peace and for the first 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
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of 


‘when asked what he thought of PO-! time machinery has been set up by a 


treaty which gives Labor. the chance 
‘to actually funcfion in the shaping of 
international destinies. 
Be he fact is there never was a treaty 
free from reactionary. influences. 
nee the treaty sets up the machinery 
| by which the world may go forward in 
human progress for correcting -such 


licemen going out on a strike as they! 
did in Boston. “We can never get any | 
place without order. Policemen are | 
in a position analogous to that of |. 
soldiers, the soldiers protecting the, 
in time of war and the police- 
The soldier is’ 
dealt with if he leaves his|! 
post of duty, and the policemen should | 
feel his responsibility. 

“Rules ought to be perfected that, 
neither policemen nor firemen could! 
go on a strike in disregard of their | 
moral obligations,’ Mr. Sims declared 


events at all times to conform to the 
| best judgment of democratic civiliza- 
tions. The League of Nations does 
|that.. Nothing is made hard and fast 
'by this treaty. The only thing that is 


“and municipalities,” he said, “will no| definitely spiked is reaction, autoc- 
doubt make agreements with public; T@cy, despotism. 
employees since the situation. has| Subd should "be mnnenessary <0. pue | 
precluding their leaving the | 2dditional refutation on the Socialist | 
service until others have been assign-| reiteration of the claim that it was a/| 
ed to their places.” capitalistic war. There never 
war in which the stakes were 
clearly the stakes of the 
| peoples, in which democracy and 
erty stood forth so clearly as battling 
for their lives. The Socialist 
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Senator Assails Boston Union 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

-Assailing the policemen’s union of 
Boston in the Senate yesterday, Henry | 
Le Myers (D.), Senator from Mon-| 
tana, declared the course of the po-'| 
lice “one of the most dastardly acts| 
of infamy that has occurred in this; 
country since the act of Benedict! 
Arnold.” He characterized the strike; 
an “everlasting shame and disgrace” 


Powers were vanquished in 


‘ghastly war.’ ”’ 


CANADA'S COMING 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

OTTAWA, Ontario—The 

Conference on Industrial 


SHIPPERS “ASKED. TO COOPE RATE 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Full coop- 
eration by shippers and consignees, 
for the purpose of relieving the con- 
gestion of traffic, is asked in a state- 
J. Pearson, federal 
manager of the New Haven Railroad. 
The state t refers to the congested 
of ne, July, and August of 


‘Sept. 15. The conference is to con- 
sist of 75 deleg 
the employers and Capital, 
will be an equal ‘number representing 
the employees. There will still be a 
third group consisting of some 40 peo- 
ple who will represent municipalities, 
‘members of the royal commission 
on industrial relations and members 
of the Labor sub-committee of the 
‘Dominion Cabinet. The returned sol- 
dier will also be represented at the 
industrial conference. 

As already stated, 
den will open the conference and will 
act as chairman for a part of the pro- 
the Hon. G. D. Robertson, 


was handled SRCORPET EIT, due to the 
to | 
the company’s proposals for improv- 
traffic facilities. These were: 
cars; regulation 
of forwarding of shipments whereby 
goods were shipped at regular inter- 
vals instead of concentrating on one 
period; and frequent conferences be- | ceedings, 


'tween representatives of the shippers | Minister of Labor, acting as vice-chair- : 
Amongst prominent men who|regard to sex. 


and railroad officers. man. 


| thorities 
| American continent: 
oe ; : | Zie 
Official of American Alliance) 
Board in Canada, who will address 
'meeting on the Whitley plan of joint 


| Lauck of Washington, 


N it 
lonitor at the 


; 'the Canadian 
York—How con-| : 
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a state- | 


Canada. the Canadian Credit Men's 
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errors as have been made and shaping | Prevented from 
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common! Apprentices first 
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| penters, 
mani-| [he skilled workmen amongthe men | 
festo seems to regret that the Central | that 


the | 
| by 
and they threaten to go abroad if their | 
'demands are not met. 
'that six new engines are on the point 


LABOR CONFERENCE, 


| be fitted up here. 


National | 
Relations | 
and Labor Laws in Canada opens on | 


rates who will represent | 
while there | 


men 


Sir Robert Bor- 


| will address the conference will be the 
‘Hon. W. 
elected leader of the Canadian Liberal | 


I. McKenzie King, the newly 
Party, who is one of the greatest au- 
on Labor matters on 
Col. David Carne- 
England, 
Imperial 


the 


London, 
of the 


of 
member Munitions 


the 


Jett 
the 


and Mr. W. 
secretary of 

United States Labor Board. 
Amongst the other societies and or- 


industrial councils, 


' ganizations which will be represented 
following: | 
Manufacturers Associa- | 
As-! 
AS- | 
Insti- | 
of 


conference are the 
ermen's 


isheries 


Canadian Lumb 
the Canadian F 
sociation, the Canadian Mining 
tute, the Canadian Association 
Building and Construction Industries, 
the Retail Merchants Association of 


tion, the 


the Canadian Electric Rail- 
way Association, the Trades and Labor 
of Canada, the 
joard of Adjustment No. l, 
Canadian Bankers Associa- 


sociation, 
gress 


the 
tion. 
will be represented by 
who have been selected 
partment of Agriculture. 


delegates 
the De- 
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Railway Shopmen on Strike 


By spectral eceiamiaiben of The Christian | 
British West SOCIALIST LEFIS 
skilled | 
have | 


Science Monitor 
KINGSTON, Jamaica, 
ates of the 
semi-skilled workers 
the government 


400 
who 
railway 
workshop, 
Acting Governor, Lieut.-Col. 
ivan, &. 2 Go. 2. 8, ©. 
position was stated 


Her- 
as 


install adequate sanitary 


including a 


It would 
room. 


had shown a flat rate was apt to be 
unsatisfactory to both sides. It was, 
prepared to reconsider the wages paid 
to each class of workmen, to secure an 
equitable adjustment based on the 
minimum wage, but this must be dealt 
with as a part of the whole question 
of the payment of government em- 
ployees, and would be taken: up by the 
select committeé appointed by the 
Legislative Council and then dealing 
with this matter. Provided the men 
returned to work at once, their ab- 
sence was to be regarded as leave 
and therefore it would be 
affecting their right 
of pension and gratuity, under Law 22 
of 1912, which requires continuous 
employment. 

Some of the men have returned to 
work, but those who still stand out 
ask as an alternative to their first 
demand for a flat rate increase of 
33 1-3 per cent, thatthe following 
wages be paid. Machinists, etc., first- 
minimum wage per week 60s.; 
third-class 42s. As- 
classes 24s. to 30s. 
to fifth year, 8s. 
laborers (semi-skilled) 24s.; car- 
painters, from 38s. to ols. 


class, 
second-class 9o0Ss.; 
sistants in these 
30s.° 


’ 


generally have Since announced 
they cannot accept the delay involved 
waiting on the select committee, 


of arriving from the United States to 
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'FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


ASK AID FOR WOMEN 


Special The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN FRANCISCO, California—Al- 
lecging that discrimination against wo- 
as government employees exists 
through the service with reference to 
examinations for entrance appoint- 
ments, promotions, rates of pay, and 


to 


opportunities of all kinds, a resolution | 
was adopted by the third annual con-'! 


vention of the National Federation of | 


Federal Employees here yesterday re- | 


questing the women's bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, to investigate working 
conditions and rates of pay in the 
government service, with a view to 
the proper adjustment of a basis of 
equal pay for equal service without 
There are a thousand 
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ances, it is said, in arsenals, navy 
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Cer unfair re- 
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t such an iInvestizat 
must be directed by a 
Mary Anderson, head of the 
bureau, is a member of the 
board of the Boot 

International (tn 
Luther C. Stewart was 
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mployees Union 
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the bu of 
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ts with the per- 
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ant E 
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recentiv 
pickets of the « 
‘rom interfering with 


siness 


sons itis now employing whereby they 
agree not to join Labor unions, and 
whereby the company may discharge 
|them if they join unions. The con- 
_tract provides that the emplovee shall 
not, if he is thus discharged for join- 
ing a union, interfere with the com- 


MEET DEFEAT. 


to The Chris 
from its HMastern 
NEW YORK, New York—Corrected 
that the victory of 
Party candidates for 
in the recent primaries 
the Left Wing. candidates 
greater than appeared at first. 
county nominations went against 
Left Wing, and other results were: 
Municipal court judges, Right 3, 
seft assemblymen, Right 17, 


tian Sec 
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Office 
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All 
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WAGE DEMANDS WITHHELD 

to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Although 
the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators, and Paper Hangers in New 
York and Brooklyn is asking a five- 
day week with a wage of $8 a day, the 
painters, decorators, and paper hang- 
ers of Hoboken, New Jersey, who had 
also intended asking for an increase 
of $1.50 a day, have decided to give up 
that intention in view of President 
Wilson’s disapproval! of such demands, 
and content themselves with the $6.50 
a day which they now receive. 


Special 


COST OF INVESTIGATIONS 
WASHINGTON, District 


cost about $10,000 
a month, 
Representatives informed the 
Committee. One 
he said, was paid $50 a day. 
of the chairman, the 


that during 


erator, 


clerk also reported 


in control, 20 inquiries 


_ a 


CARPENTERS ORDER © VOTE 
Special to The Christian 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—The question of 
ending the building 
be submitted to a referendum vote of 
the carpenters by the Carpenters Dis- 
trict Council. The membership will 
vote on whether they shall 


9244 cents an hour until May, 1920, 


demand for $1 an hour. 


ee 


PRINTERS RETURN 
TACOMA, Washington—aAl] daily 
newspapers in Tacoma have resumed 
publication with the return to work 
of the printers 
for increased pay and shorter hours. 


The men returned to work without be- 
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ing granted their demands. 


the reso-| 
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—Congressional investigations of war! 
expenditures now being conducted by 
i'house committees 
the clerk of the House of) 
House | 
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last four Congresses when Democrats | 
i were 
s. | $295, 794. 


COST | 


'3%d., 
_but kerosene has been advanced 1 cent 


Science Monitor | (halfpenny) to 6% d. per quart. 


accept | 
the local union meetings of the Bay 
and thereafter a wage paid the basic. 
trades, or let an umpire decide their | 


'men’s Union, 
was advising against a strike. 


who struck last week | 
favor of a strike for today was taken, 
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EMPLOYEES HEARD 


sional Committee and Petition 
Is Made for More Adequate 
Pay Services Rende sed 


tor 
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Lee heen 
BOSTON Massachusetts 
yesterday 
(ome 
Salaries as to wages, 
conditions the 


branches. and 
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and working in 


ftice and its 
* grievances. 
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are 


they are obliged 


iey a 0 
they 
pay, which 
and carriers, 
1} has only recentiy cone 
great deal of overtime 
required of many 
thout additional 
rate. More- 
asserted, 


* be 
LDA 


‘heg said 


nine before 


‘ Pati he 


‘he makimum 


Hie | @) 


it was said, Ww 
beyond the ordinal! 
some of the speakers 
must use a good part of their 
home in devising distribution 
for which they are not paid. 
was also made that 
extra pay is provided for Sunday 
holiday work, and that in some 
overtime pay is less than 
rate of pay 

and carriers ask time 
overtime, a six-hour 
night, and allowance 
for home work on 
They also ask that 
to equal in pur- 


a 
, 


complaint 


es 
dinary 
clerks 
alf for 
duty at 
time or money 
distribution plays. 
| their. pay be made 


The 
and a h 


| chasing value the pay they received 
ienee Monitor 


in 1907. 

Specifically, they ask that the en- 
trance salary be made $1800, and that 
increases to $2100 and $2400 be pro- 
Increased pay for special 


Representatives of all branches of 
postal employees were present at the 
which was held for the bene- 
of clerks and carriers in all the 
At the close of yesterday’s hearing 
commissfon left for Chicago, 
Many prominent cities will 
be visited, in order that hearings may 
be held and inspections made. The 
commission will return to Washington, 
District of Columbia, about Oct. 9. 


FRUIT COMPANY TO 
DEVELOP | HOUSING 


Illinois, 


By special correspondent of The Christiag 
Science Monitor 

KINGSTON, Jamaica, British West 
Indies—The United Fruit Company is 
pushing forward improvements on its 
various properties in Jamaica to raise 
the condition of the laborers. The com- 
pany, which has already done a good 
deal regarding housing accommoda- 
tion, will further develop this under- 
taking. The difficulty in getting beef for 
the markets here has led to a revival 
of the demand that permission be given 
to import cattle from Colombia. So 
far the authorities have objected. The 
food controller’s price for beef is still 
14d. per pound, pork is 9d., goat mut- 
ton 9d., fresh fish 642d. He has put 
native grown corn up to 10s. per 
bushel, bread is 3d. for seven ounces, 
native butter, fresh, 2s. 6d. per pound, 
rice continues at 5%4d., cornmeal at 
condensed milk at ls. per tin, 


BAY STATE STRIKE 


strike here is to | 


ACTION IS DEFERRED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—At each of 


State Street Railway employees last 
night, a letter was read, it is under- 
stood, coming from William D: Mahon, 
international president of the Car- 
the substance of which 
It was 
decided to refer back to the local 
unions the question of when a strike 
would go into effect. No action in 


and no date was set, it is said, for a 
strike. 
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Every section that: modistes regularly visit 
will brim all week with original, authentic, 
“Exquisites” — and with values sig- 
nificant of our business foresight. 
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let us now consider the prospects for 
the future. Since 1913 we have ob- 
tained Crete, Mytilene, Chios, Samos, 
and other isles of the Afgean Sea, a 

part of Epirus and Macedonia—all 
fertile territories, some of them, like. 
Macedonia, almost entirely unex- 
ploited. Others, as, for instance, 


ready been attained. 
the love of justice which animates the 
Peace Conference will accord us other 
territories of Asia Minor, Thrace, and 
some of .the islands where the 

ellenic element is in the majority; 
these are territories of a wondrous 
fertility, which make their return to 
their mother country of even greater 
value. 


Task of Greece 
“We should then have to exploit 
and develop (taking into considera- 


tion the new acquisitions from 1913 


up to the conclusion of peace) a 
Greece approximately three times 
larger than that of 1911 (before the 
Balkan wars), and richer in its new 
territories than ancient Greece. Greece 
is ready at this moment to undertake 
this task, with full consciousness of 
the obligations involved. We are 
under no illusions. We have no desire 
to build up great metallic or other 
industries in the country. We shall 
follow the dictates of nature. We 
shall endeavor to develop our agri- 
culture and our mercantile marine. 
True, we shall also be in a better 
position to exploit the mineral wealth 
of old and of new Greece, and for this 
purpose we shall employ the water- 
falls which abound almost everywhere 
in the country, and some mines of lig- 
nite, which is of excellent quality; but 
these will be secondary considerations. 

“As many other countries have 
done, Greece might attempt to create 
a string of small industries under the 
shelter of a system of protection, but 
She has no intention of so doing. I 
may say of our economic and financial 
policy in general that it will be charac- 
terized by the freedom of private 
initiative and enterprise, the interven- 
tion of the State. being confined to 
occasions upon which it appears to 
be imperative. This will 
us, however, from the necessity of 
inaugurating various administrative 
reforms, some of which, indeed, have 
already been accomplished. The gov- 
ernment of Mr. Veniselos has created 
three new technical ministries for the 
purpose of developing communica- 
tions, industry, commerce, mines, and 
agriculture, while the mercantile 
marine has for some time past bene- 
fited from a special administration. 


The Social! Situation 


“What I may describe ag the social 
Situation is also receiving our particu- 
lar attention. Prior to the war we 
passed a series of laws dealing with 
Labor, and of these Senator Heriot, 
speaking the other day at Lyons, said 
that they were among the most ad- 
vanced acts of Europe. These meas- 
ures, added to the fact that there is 
no class conflict in our country, will 
serve to protect us against Labor 
troubles. In the agricultural districts 
we have created a system of small 
holdings and formed cooperative agri- 
cultural societies. Finally, the re- 
sources of the country, already greatly 
augmented by the successes of the war, 
will be still further increased by ra- 
tional and intensive exploitation. 

“I do not propose herein to deal in 
any detail with matters which are 
purely financial in their reference, 
but as we have a definite program in 
this respect, a few words concerning 


the same may be of interest. 
end of 1918 the national debt had} 


At the 


reached a total of roughly 2,500.- 
000,000 (£100,000,000). At an outside 
estimate, we shall have to borrow a 
similar sum for the purposes of the 
liquidation of the war, the extension 
of existing docks and railways, and the 
construction of new works. We may 
further assume that the debt we shall 
have to take over, as attached to the 
territories we shall now re-acquire, 
will amount to gome 3,500,000,000 
francs (£140,000,000). This estimate 
would bring our total indebtedness 
up to £340,000,000—by no means an 
exorbitant figure when it is remem- 
bered that we shal] have a population 
of 7,000,000 settled on territories form- 
ing an area three times as great as the 
Greece of 1911, and whith, far from 
having reached their maximum yield, 
are, on the contrary merely in the ele- 
mentary stages of exploitation. If 
to these considerations there may be 
added an expectation that there will 
be no more wars, no more national 
crises, no more sending out of our na- 
tionals into exile, I do not think that 
my confidence in the future will ap- 
pear unduly optimistic. 


Cooperation With Allies 


“In order to achieve the maximum 
development of our resources, we shall 


certainly have need of foreign capital, 


and particularly foreign organizing 
ability. It is the desire of Mr. Veni- 
selos (who has guided Greece through- 
out these decisive years in the strug- 
gle for the liberation of our unre- 
deemed brothers, and who caused us 
to participate in this war side by side 
with our British and French allies, 


our old friends and protectors) that 


there should spring up, between the 
friendly peoples, a close and profitable 
collaboration. 

“I speak of collaboration in the ful! 
‘sense of the word. We do not wish 


| rely exclusively upon foreign capi- 


tal; our country itself will furnish an 
important part of it. And we fully 


r the | realize that it is only fair that such 
red the 


foreign money as is invested with us 
should be remunerated at a higher 


S the last| rate than if it remained in its own 


<2 


together | 

@ waged on 
we glorious 
d allies. The 
our ex- 
witudes, 

f of 

of our 
of our 


the past, 


country. We are about to study col- 
laboration with British and French 
capitalists, divers enterprises of great 
scope aad importance. Both sides are 
approaching these discussions with 
manifest good will, and I am con- 
vinced that suitable arrangements 
will be concluded, and that their con- 
clusion is destined to .ssist Greece ‘to 
that brilliant future which is reserved 
for her.” 


Crete, are countries whose agricul- | 
tural development can be doubled and | 
tripled beyond the stage which has al- 
We hope that) 


not exempt 


SIR H. PLUNKETT ON: 


~ DOMINION STATU 


a 
As British Isles Form Strategic | 
Unit, He Sees That Danger 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, 
subject “Dominion or Republic’ was 
held in the Abbey Theater recently, the 
principal speakers being Sir Horace 
Plunkett, who spoke in favor of do- 
minion status; Mr. A. de Blacam for 
Sinn Fein and a republic; and Mrs. 
Kettle, wife of Professor Kettle, who, 
as an ardent Nationalist, was strongly 
in favor of dominion Home Rule. 

Sir Horace, in opening the debate, 


the status of a dominion or of an inde- 


interests of Irishmen and of Ireland. 
He did not think that the verdict given 
at the polls at the last election was 
necessarily the considered opinion of 
Ireland. He thought that four tests 
should be applied when they were con- 
sidering whether any constitutional 
change met the needs and the situa- 
tion in Ireland. First, was it attain- 
able? Secondly, would it unite the 
largest number of Irishmen at home? 
Thirdly, would it be favored by 
opinion abroad, 


ing numerically than Irish opinion at 
home; and fourthly, 
the most friendly relations between 
the Irish Nation and other nations. 


Opposed to a Republic 


He did not believe there 
considerable opinion in Great Britain 
in favor of an Irish republic, but 


favor ofa 
of giving Ireland whatever settlement 
the large majority of the people would 
accept and work out. He was certain 
that a republic would not get a single 
adherent from either 
southern Unionists. By Unionist he 
really meant former Unionist, because 
all their representatives in the Irish 
Convention accepted the idea of Home 
Rule. He thought the southern Union- 
ists had among them certain elements 
which, like. the northern Unionists, 
were absolutely indispensable to the 
building up of a prosperous Ireland. 

As regards opinion abroad, he did 
not think that, outside. Irish-Ameri- 
Cans, there was any large body of 
Americans in favor of a republic. If 
Ireland were given her own choice of 
government, he did not believe any 
Irishman would say that Ireland must 
not be friendly with the people of the 
British Isles. Whatever feeling there 
might be against the British Govern- 
ment, he did not believe there was 
any fundamental hostility between the 
Irish and British peoples. 

As to the question of the naval and 
military defense of Ireland, assumin2z 
that three millions of people in Ire- 
land were genuinely desirous of com- 
plete independence, there were forty- 
two millions of people in the British 
Isles who genuinely believed that, as 
the world was then, the whole of the 
United Kingdom was a strategic unit, 
and that a danger to any part was a 
danger to the whole. He could see no 
good in demanding sovereign inde- 
pendence when at least one million 
people took the view that the thing 
was absolutely impossible, and would 
not come into any Irish settlement that 
contained any such proposal. 


Clean Sweep From England 


Mr. de Blacam for Sinn Fein said 
they would not haul down the Repub- 
lican flag at home. They should see 
that the evil forces of England, such 
as capitalism, the modern state sys- 
tem, and militarism, were not brought 
into Ireland. Dominion Home Rule 
would satisfy none of their Irish 
ideals. They wanted to get a clean 
sweep from England, and that could 
not be got without severance from the 
British Empire. They wanted a nat- 
ural organism of government for Ire- 
land, such as Trotzky advised for Rus- 
sia. The Irish had no hatred for the 
British people, but only the warmest 
affection for them and for those in 
Ulster, but that was not going to make 
them sympathetic toward an artificial] 
institution which stood between the 
people and the federation of the world. 

Mrs. Kettle said she considered there 
Was very little difference between 
dominion Home Rule and a republic. 
There was an element which neither 
Sinn Fein nor England recognized, and 
that was the returned Nationalist sol- 
diers, who had fought for freedom 
and meant to see that their own coun- 
try got freedom. With dominion Home 
Rule they would have free institutions 
in Ireland, and that was the minimum 
they were going to accept. 

Dr. Thompson, who spoke as an 
Ulsterman, amid much interruption, 
said that Ulstermen would always op- 
pose both dominion Home Rule and a 
republic as long as they were able to 
resist them. 
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NEW DILEMMA OF 
SPANISH CABINET 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
correspondent in Spain 

MADRID, Spain-—-As mentioned in 
a previous cable dispatch, the new 
Chamber at last, many weeks after the 
general elections, has been definitely 
constituted and can now proceed to 
all business. 
stitution of the Chamber has been due 


the manipulation by the Maura Party. 


cation between Mr. La Cierva, Maura’s 


the 
in 


Sanchez de Toca, 
new Prime Minister. Speaking 
most excited manner, Mr. La Clierva 
declared that every act of the new 
government showed that it was turn- 
ing 
only the assistance of the 
the Left. In these conditions, 


minister, and 


groups of 
he de- 
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Ireland—A debate on the. 


said that the sole issue was whether | 


pendent republic was the best in the) : 
inow is that this Conservative Govern- | 


[rish | 
which they should al-/ 
ways remember had a’stronger back- | 


would it establish | 


Was any 
he | 


did believe there was a great desire in | 
liberal settlement, and also | 


the northern or , 


The delay in the con-| 
to the disputed elections resulting from | 
The entry of the Chamber to its full. 
and responsible activities was marked | 
by an extraordinary scene and alter-| 


chief supporter and a former finance | 


a | 
away from the Right and seeking | 


| 


\clared, “I state most categorically that | spring, but nojhing res 


its attitude 
we 


lit the Cabinet maintains | 
‘toward us and toward the Leit, 


S | shall be compelled to ouer definite 
|opposition to all its proceedings and 


|plans, including the budget.’ 

The new Premier made a dignified | 
'reply, stating that the attitude of Mr. 
'La Cierva was a question of tempera- 


to Part Is Danger to Whole | ment, hut that he must be warned that 
lowering 


he would only succeed in 
the prestige of parliamentary régime. 

Mr. La Cierva having replied that it 
was impossible to say whether the 
i'new ministry would lead the govern- 
imental ship to port or whether it 
' would be shipwrecked, Mr. Sanchez de 


' 
i 


|'Toca answered that it was dangerous | 


‘for a man who could not count upon | 


| his fingers ‘all the shipwrecks he had _ 


provoked to use such a simile. This| 
firm stand taken by Sanchez de Toca 
created a great impression, whilst the 
declared intention of the Maurists 
and Ciervists to oppose the new gov- 
‘ernment has brought about a new 
‘and surprising situation. The resuit 


ment depends entirely on Liberal 


support. 


TAXATION ISSUE 


Government as to How Little | 


or ‘Much Jed Should Pay 


Scienc ‘Mon it 
correspondent in Indra 
| CALCUTTA, India- 
| past the landholders, or zemindars, of 
| Bengal have been engaged in a war 
of wits with the Bengal Government 
as to how much or how little they 
‘Should be called upon to pay 
State by way of taxation. 
permanent settlement, as it 
which was arranged by Lord 
| wallis in 1793, their contribution in 
respect of the land was. fixed at a 
definite sum, a sum which is recog- 
nized as being absurdly out of pro- 
portion nowadays to.the wealth pro- 
duced by the said land, and the ques- 
tion of revising the settlement 
a century and a quarter ago has been 


By The Christian or special 


For many years 


SV 
is called, 
Corn- 


behalf of the 


has been 


On 
it 


land reformers. 
zemindars. however, 
tended, with a 
to passion, 
ment engaged the honor of the British 
then concluded, and, owing partly to 
the influential position occupied 
the Bengal zemindars, and to 
considerations, the permanent settle- 
ment has remained until this day. 


Additional Taxation Obtained 


The Bengal 
has not let 
gether. By 


Government, however, 
the landlords off 
means of various 


supply, etc., it has attempted to 
coup itself on the swings what it 
lost on the roundabouts so to say 
by these means it has managed to 
screw a certain amount of additional 
taxation from the zemindars. 
worthies, while protesting loudly 
against the imposts, have preferred to 
pay them rather than have the perma- 
nent settlement called in question, a 
possibility which has never absolutely 


has 


been content to allow it to slumber. 
The latest incident in this chronic 


in respect of the recovery 
of rent. Rent proper, it may be 
marked, is free of income 


re- 


agriculture, and itn view of the tra- 
ditional importance of the agricul-| 
tural interests in India, agricultural | 
income has always been immune from | 
the attentions of the income tax 
lector. It has suddenly struck 
government, however, that, even if| 
rent proper cannot be charged, it) 
may be possible to “get” the land-| 
lords over the recovery of arrears. 
It has accordingly begun in a small 
way, by means of a letter written by) 
the collector, or magistrate of Burd- 
wap, a wealthy district about eighty 
miles from Calcutta, to an individual 
zemindar, explaining that “interest 
realized by landlords on arrears of 
rent is a non-agricultural income and 
so assessable to income tax.” 


Landlords Protest 


The Government was doubtless pre- 
pared for a protest from the land- 
lords, and it has not been dis- 
appointed. It has been explained how 
the landowners, like other interests 
in India, have formed a kind of trade 
union, which is known in Bengal 
the British Indian Association, and i 
is through the medium of this sath 
that they have formulated their pro- 
test. The British 
writing to the 
“respectfully: submit 


»l- 
1e 


Bengal 


that the pro- 


terest realized by landlords 
arrears of rent* payable 
tural lands, as non-agricultural 


impracticable.” 
The 
on to argue that 


dues in proper time, 
lords are obliged to pay their revenue 


not infrequently by borrowing, 
have to pay the interest on the sums 
paid for revenue until they realize the 
rent payable by the tenant, 
'sequentiy the interest paid 
| tenant is compensation for 
‘sustained by the zeminder. 

On the face of them, these 
ments have a good deal of force, 
the government has presumably 
onnoitered the ground carefully be- 
fore making this frontal attack, and 
(its reply to the protest is awaited 
with interest. 
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| ‘TEACHERS SEEK ADVANCE 
| Special to The 

PROVIDENCE, 
cause the maximum pay 
ers of Kast Providence is only 
|the teachers’ association there 
petitioned the school committee for 
[a raise in salary. A similar petition | 
was placed before the board last! 
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RAISED IN BENGAL 
Landholders Are in Dispute With 


to the) 
the | 


made | 
raised more than once by enthusiastic | 


con-| 
zeal almost amountimg | 
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Raj never to disturb the arrangement | 


by | 
ot her 


alto-| 
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re-| 


and 


These | 


y| over 
lapsed, although the authorities have) 


duel is an attempt of the government | 
to assess the landlords to income tax | 
of arrears | 


tax, because | 
it is understood to be a charge upon! 


as | 


Indian Association, | 
Government | 


posal to assess to income tax the in-| 
on | 
for agricul-| 
in-| 
come is illegal and unreasonable and | 
British Indian Association £065 | 
interest means com- | 
pensation for not making payments of | 
though the land-| 
or rent when the installment falls due, | 
and | 


and con-. 


loss | 


$15.35. | | 
has | 


ulted from it. | srateBoonis, 


ALLIED POLICY IN 


SIBERIA DURING 1918 


No Definite Campaign. Was De- 
cided Upon Until Character of 
Bolsheviki Was Realized—Ja- 
pans Plans Regarding Russia 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
science Mon tor 


VLADIVOSTOK, - Siberia 
through the months of April, 
‘and June, 1918, 
vention in Siberia’ was 
the allied powers and but for the d 
termined opposition of America, it 
would have become a “fait accompli” 
far earlier. 


All 
May, 


discussed 
P - 


Americans and the dallving by both 
‘the Americans and British with the 
| Bolsheviki made it a very 
ness. It was not until the true char- 
acter of the Bolsheviki was realized 
and it was brought home 
‘ieans that the Tzechs: could not 
'saved except by intervention, 
| Marshal Foch himself indorsed. 
personal wire to President Wi 
‘the decision of the Supreme 
Council in favor of intervention, 
‘the Allies could agree upon any 
inite policy. 
| Even then, intervention was to be 
imore of an “economic commission,” 
supported and protected by an armed 
‘force of some 7000 Americans and 
/7000 Japanese, than of a definite mil- 
character. 
Kngland, France, and 
‘however, only too glad to get 
|} to consent to intervention 
i kind, and they did not q 
about the objects in view 
be pursued. During 
'summer Japan had been preparing for 
'all possibilities regards interven- 
tion in Siberia, having been encour- 
|'aged to do so by the British War 
Office. Japan was trusted by Great 
| Britain to. fulfill any stipulated 
gain. 
Cabinet Minister’s View 
“Japan will haggle about the price, 
but 
no 
|} ence 


be 
and 
by a 
Ison. 
War 
that 
defi- 


ic 
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| itarv 
| Japan were, 
America 
‘of any 
libble ej 


or the pol- 


as 


once a bargain is settled we have 
judging from 
with her in the last 


reason, our 


o years, to 
stick to it.” 
well-known 
summer 


suppose that she will not 
such were the words of a 
‘Cabinet Minister in the 
1918. 
Although 


of 
Japan had agreed wit 
| America to send only 14,000 
into Siberia, yet, as soon as she got 
'the word “go,” 
| poured into Siberia via Vladivostok 
and Korea, totaling, at one time, 
000. The Americans sént some 
or &000 troops, who stayed in 
‘neighborhood of Vladivostok. 
Upon the Americans refusing to 
decide on any definite policy as re- 
|gards the Bolsheviki, the Japanese 


td, 
TO00 


the question of inter- | 
bh® 


slow busi- | 
traordinary 
'to work her own ends. 
to the Amer- |; 


if Tangle of Affairs in Sil 
rhe distrust of the Japanese by the, 
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play 


| Japanese, 


ther 


the whole, 


bar- | 
| therefore, 
| side she 


| Japan offered to su 


| gime.or 


. } equipment. 
experl- | 

| tative 
| known to be 


The mai. object of Japan was to 
prevent a strong cemral government 


‘in Russia. Perhaps the idealistic atti- 


America made them wonder 
after all. they would get any- 
thing out of intervention, what- 
ever the reason for their policy, 
were determined that if Japan was not 
to be the strongest power in the Far 
East. no one else was to be. 

With this in view, they began to an- 
noy, muddle, impede and “generally 
intrigue” as regards any question of 
allied policy which came up for de- 
cision. They were determined to pre- 
vent any one ally adopting a definite 
policy, with the hope that by this 
means they would reduce Siberia to 
such a state of disorder that the Rus- 
sians, who at that time were embDit- 
tered against the Japanese. would be 
obliged to come to them and beg them 
to come in and restore order. 


tude of 
whether 


but, 


eT la 
England, France and America re- 
fused to bring pressure 
Japan who made full use of 


le of affai 


to bear on 


? ‘4 
Lilf 


eA- 


tang rs in Siber 


No definite policy forthcoming 


as to the employment 
and the Japanese 
most of this lack of 
part of the Americans by usi 
off one al! 
“We want to send t 
but America will not 
cry of the Japanese. 
Krom September, 
1919, this continued 
and squabbling, 
among*the 
In February, however, 
Prince’s Island proposal, 
saw that the Allies were not going to 
decide on any policy im Siberia, and, 
therefore, that events -wouid of them- 
selves play into their hands. If the 
Allies were not going to send more 
troops, Japan’s was the greatest force 
in Siberia: the Allies were definitely 
not going to support the Koltchak ré- 
take up any particular line as 
regards Russian internal affairs, and. 
Japan could back whichever 
chose, 
having 


was 
of the American 


troops mace the 


decision on the 
ng it 


e other. 


to 


¥y against th 


) 


roops to the [rais 


let us.” was the 


LOLS, 


to Febri 
pol of bicker- 
fom by the 
Alliés continued. 
after the 


lary, 
icv 


ented 


ing 


course, 
pply Russians 
Kast with 20,000 sets of 
Then a special represen- 
sent to Omsk who was 
very friendly to the Rus- 
sians and these “offers of conciliation” 
were followed by the Bolshevist rising 
near Blagovieshtchensk, in which 


this 
the 


Icvents taken 


in the Far 


was 


ithe Japanese had 295 killed andXthe 


hj 
troops | 


Japanese troops were. 


the | 
| the Japanese Minister for Foreign Af- 


were pressed by the British War Office 


'to push westwards on their own. 
Immediately the Japanese had taken 
Vladivostok and the Chinese 


AUSTRALIA'S 


Eastern Railway from the Tzechs, who. 


had gone west to support their com-: 


rades along the line, they began a 
Campaign northward in the Priamur 
district with the idea of securing also 
| the northern section of the railway 
| to Chita. 

This was, of course, 
it was pointed out to the Japanese 
that their main object should be to 
push westwards toward the Urals and 
help the Tzechs. . This, however, they 
refused to do, and they, then and there. 
began a policy of intrigue which they 
‘continued to carry on until quite re- 
cently. 


| Refusal by America 

| The Japanese stipulated that they’ 
| would not go west of Lake Baikal un- 
| less financed by the Americans. This 


a side show, and 


for 1918 to the extent of 


| there 


America refused to promise, 60 the. 
British repeated their entreaties to 
the Japanese to go further west on | 


the understanding® that Canada and 


what was needed. 

About the end of August, 
| policy in Siberia became open to sus- 
'picion. Practically no one, of course, 
| ever supposed that the Japanese were 
'willing to intervene in Siberia for 
nothing, but it was supposed 


gy es Allies and, after victory, 
upon the prize. The English, 
even Italians, 
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Australia would be able to supply | 


Japan's 


they. 
would do their best to cooperate with | 

decide | 
French, | 
sent battalions ind 


Americans refused to stir a hand to 
put the rising down. 
continued by indecision to 


game of the Japanese. 


play the 


they. 


ia + 


the Japanese | 


The restora- | 


Thus the Allies | 


‘ 


tion of Russia is firstly and mainly de- | 
| pendent upon the defeat of bolshevism, 


and on the day that the Allies pro- 
posed the Prince's Island conference, 


fairs went to the Russian Ambassador 
in Tokyo and told him that, whatever 
the other allies might do, they, the 
Japanese, would never desert them. 


TRADE WITH JAPAN 
The Christlan Science Monitor 
from Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales — 
Japan's exports Australia have’ 
overtaken the imports, and there was 
a balance of trade in favor of Japan) 
£ 1,826,040. 
This fact was brought under the notice 
of the New South 
by Mr. J. B. Suttor, 
Commissioner in the East. 


Special to 


Its 


to 


their Commercial 
Mr. Suttor 


blamed the restrictions placed on such | 
|exportations to Japan as wool for this | 
'unfavorable 


position, and declared 
that when all restrictions were 
moved it was highly probable 
would ensue a 
| ance of trade in | Australia’s 3 | favor. 


Wales Government | 


re-| 
that) 
handsome bal-' 
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‘and twice the 
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What was the result of your ac 


Enemy Not Free Men 


“The resul! as that 
armies of Britain, who have protected 
you a!! war, spread like 
a flash thi length and breadth 
of the « estored- order. 
The Geé nd Turks never came to 
turn ing ish out of Egypt—why.? 
the aeavert says that ‘a promise is 
a debt to a free man. True, but they 
were longer free men, for they had 
been defeated, and the matter had been - 
qd ecree re 

“When a war 
pens? Does the 
quished dictate terms? The 
the loser? Hear, then, the terms of 
peace whi were dictated on May § 
to the vanquished Germars who had 
been summoned to the Allied Council 
in Paris. The in full are too 
long for you to read: altogether they 
amount to eat book. But listen to 
the most tant punishments in- 
flicted upon Germans, given ina 
few words.” 

A summary of the chief points in 
the peace terms then follows, and the 
ludes: 

Britain's Protection 

“QO wise men of Egypt, you may 

hank God that Great Britain has pro- 
ne ted you during all the years of war. 
Three times you were in peril; once 
the Senussi (under Turkish leader- 
advanced toward Alexandria, 
Turks advanced on the 
but they were beaten back 
Had they succeeded, 
then 
you would have seen the wonders of 
desolation and affliction which ‘the 
Turks, and their lesser al- 
inflicted upon the whole 


your 
rhe rh 


fate 


as 
own 


listen. 


ye ie « 
Dray 


come 
ce 
caused 


. 
Lion : 


the yictorious 


| 
ao 


_ _ 
IT) ; 


rt) 


hap- 
van- 
winner or 


what 


. ’ > 
ne 


ended. 


OF 


1S 
victor 


h 


Lerms 


ar 


impor 
the 


Suez Canal, 


lies have 


| world, 


‘thanks be to God, the matter 
was decreed, and the British army 
protected you and driven 
back the Turkish ogpressors, so that 
you have experienced years of pros- 
perity of which you had never seen 
the like before, and which the nations 
of the earth have not enjoyed. 
Whose is the credit for all that? 
Where is your gratitude to your ben- 
efactors g 
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Thousands of Americans 
Trying to Go Abroad 


FOLLOWING GOVERNMENT'S PER- 
MISSION FOR EUROPEAN TOURS 


Returning. 


Raymond-Whitcomb Prepared for This Emergency by 


Making Reservations on Steamers, 


Both Going and 


AND NOV. ‘I, 


TOURS SAILING SEPT. 17, OCT. 4, OCT. 
WITH PARTIES RAPIDLY FILLING 


22, OCT 2 


definitely turned to 
ment of the State Department that | 
passports will be issued this month 
for tourists to France, Belgium and 
Italy. Thousands of Americans who 
wish 


and restoration alter their character 
are now trying to get 


ficient to meet the new demand. 


announced by Raymond & Whit- 
culty for many travelers, as this 
enterprising company foresaw the 
emergency and secured excellent 
reservations on the best steamships 
both going and returning. 


Remarkable Itineraries -> 


Tours to 
to five 


The Raymond-W hitcombh 
kurope are from six weeks 
months’ duration and allow choice 
of manv remarkable routes, inelud- 
ing Paris and the Battlefields. Bel- 
vium. the Freneh \'ps, 
Country, P\ Provence 
Riv Italy, Sis and 


renees, 


iera il¥ 


The tide of pleasure travel has | 


| greatest of al! 


; 


to see Paris and the Battle- | 
fields of. the Great War before time | 
rj) assurance that no trouble need he 
steamship | 
accommodations, which are not suf- | 
travelers are advised to avail 
|selves of the service of an estab- 
The exceptional tours to Europe) 
. more familiar with the | 
comb Company will solve the diffi- | | 
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Europe once} Argonne, 


more, following the recent announce- | Hindenburg Line ar v0 all the most 
'Impertant battlefie!: 
ited ~many of oe on the anniver- 


the ( hateau | Re VYniond 


Mihiel. 
Rheims, 


the 
y pres, 


Chateau-Thierry, St. 
Verdun, 


A I] be vis- 
sary of the Argonne Offensive, the 
American victories. 


Europe Now Ready 


Latest advices from Paris give the 


anticipated regarding hotels or food. 

On the other hand, prospective 
hem- 
lished tourist that is 
ewildering- 
1¥v Rew and constantly - hanging con- 
ditions than the individual traveler 
can expect to be, 


Parties Limited 


The parties are strict!y> limited by 
the steamship space available. and 
persons who contemplate taking ad- 
vantage of this first opportunit ¥ to 
visit Europe since 1914 sho: tld write 
or tele; graph at once for the com- 
panv’s booklet... conta: ning rates, 
dates and full! information. Address 
< Whitcomb Co. Ray- 


organization 


the | mond Bui iding, Beacon and Park 
Al veria. Streets 


5, Ur L7 Temple Pi ace, Boston. 


~ 
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PORTO RICO IN NEED 
OF MORE TEACHERS 


SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1919 


/you that, besides ‘myseit, those wao AS NEW ZEALAND 
SEES INDEPENDENCE 


THE CHRISTIAN 


GENERAL LYAUTEY 
AS SPAIN’S GUEST 


aps 


flicts next to which the conflicts of 
today will be nothing.” 
Liberty Maintained 


Replying to the reproaches of Mr. | 
_Chaumet that he had neither governed | 


a channel for the exchange of con- 
fidential information and for ‘the 
transmission of suggestions and hints 
that could less easily be offered d!- 
rectly. He can be the friend of both 
sides if there is a question to be ad- 


had the honor tu be associatéd wii 
‘you at Rabat were impressed with your 
profound knowledge of Morocco, 
its language, and also with 


ils 


| history, 


French High Commissioner Visits 


eclares That 
Had Neither 


vey 


ce Conference 


I rench Cham- 
nent on July 22 
- of the day 


the afternoon, 
to overflowing, 
were on their 
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‘Speech by Mr. 
ag wii 
0 give to Fri- 
, the Chamber 

»pearance of 


* nt 


nd Ossola took 


he day voted on 


and asked pri- | 


the con-. a 
ioe ke ‘peace treaty be examimed. 


Why not have a little patience? The. 
ac- 


an order of the 
le government. 

that he ac- 
“Chaumet rose 
‘ed some words 
alvanized the 
or. Why, asked , 
one tried seri-| 
st of living in, 
e result of an 
icy; and he 


§ 
tea 


won the war, 
‘ by generals: 

d poilus, and 
lel which was. 
ssor. But he 
equip himself 
committed the 
me time presi- 
d president of 
, and having 
nipotentiaries, 
allowing them 
rial functions. 
' we have been. 
Ihe Peace Con-| 
Mr. Chaumet 
uld come when 
t the result.of 
the Peace Con- 
interests _ of 
ed. But when 
een occupied 
mproving the. 
. country? As 
ving was con- 
f the council 
we eve of the 
bject. It way 
f government 
st to coofdin- 
1omic minis- 
ri regions, 
i hreaten him 
spensing with 
before he. 
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‘eal 
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‘on Mr. Chau- 
arbhed by the, 
just what I. 
President, and 
us in this la- 
ih we do not) 
lgth thas. its 
referred that 
collaborators 
and that you 
isters each in 
gee that you | 
' in favor of 
mh anonynrous 
hich has dis-. 
Sstrations and 
Se its whims 


‘wu 


n, all the dep-. 
Mandel, sec-. 
© Mr. Chau- | 
is: “We wish. 
® directed by 
neil; and we! 
yy proxy. We, 
ers to be co-. 
” a, and the | 
is the life of 
od as we de- 
ed to have 
ack. Hardly 
n than he en- 
irst declared 
va , a remark 
nt interrup- 


» place those 
a ler of the 
themselves,” 
A ou Wish to 
nent? Very 
arly defined; 
re at once if 
lace me.” 
Clemenceau. 
. His argu- 
at was hap- 
consequence 
aid not have 
} would not 
is place. | 
on the. 
1, “if you) 
armistice 
i will under- | 
ezinning to 
ation of the. 
it has ever 
his is what 
ad which I 
) you think 
as powerful 
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nsform- 
omic condi- 
ay when an. 
d, every-. 
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he 
* OS A 
aap. Ee, 


e _have behind me a 
d the previous caused some to say: 
ting was a bat- | Placed 


authorized 


departments. 
‘as #ecretary. 


France nor represented it at 


| fident that justice will finally 


whole Chamber. 


“I know,” he said “that my govern- 
ment sprang out of the tempest, out 


}of a most formidable tempest... . I 


past 
‘If that man 
he 

If 


conference, 
one.’ 


in the 


quarrel with every 


And as | 


ern.’ 


could find.’ he said. “But one 


These men 


French Academy. 


which all will acknowledge if 


impatience of his adversaries, 
cording to Mr. Clemenceau, is entirely 


on account of the electoral question. 
Well. he says, he will satisfy them on 


that subject. 
Electoral Reform Promised 


| the 
' Peace Conference, Mr. Clemenceau re-— 
plied that he had maintained liberty | 
os and the rights of citizens, and that) 
. Nor Repre- ‘he had devoted an immense amount of 
eS ‘labor to the conference. 


which has 

will 
I had 
‘shown anger only once, they would 
have cried: ‘You see, he is incapable 
\of any diplomacy!’ 
“my temper, 
uel the that I had given ‘way on all points, 
and that-l. did not know how to gov- 


kept 
it was immediately said 


“I chose the most eminent' men I! 
can. 
be eminent without belonging to the 
fur-. 


nished an astounding amount of work, 
the 


He is con-' 
be!. 
rendered to him, and he drew a por- 


‘it self’ which amused the. 
‘of The Christian | rait of himself whi | 


“The day after the ratification of the. 


peace treaty, I will present you a law 
which will put the electoral body in 
motion. Demobilization must be car- 
ried out. It will soon 
You understand very well that 
not You are 
illegal position. 


be prolonged. 


be realized. | 
the | 


strained situation of the country can- | 
in an} 


lLarache and Camp at Alcazar 
—Courtesies Are Exchanged 


| By The Christian Science Monitor special! 
correspondent in Spain 
MADRID, Spain—When at last Gen- 
eral Lyautey, French High Commis- 
sioner in Morocco, arrived in his auto- 
mobile at Aleazdr he found General 
Berenguer, the Spanish High Commis- 
sioner in Morocco, waiting for him, in 
company with a number of persons 
representing the Spanish commission, 
the Pasha of Alcazar, the eminent 
Moor, El Ermiki, who has given valu- 
able services to the Spanish cause, the 
local consul, distingfished Moors, and 
officials of every description. 
Presentations having’ been made, 
there was a review of the soldiery, 


your sympathy toward this noble Mu- 


I 


tress, civilization, and order. 


j 
i 


'Empire and our two nations. Our loyal 


' 
‘ 


hammadan people, among whom, wita 
so much sincerity and generosity, you 
wish to revive the gieat traditions, en- 
abling the people to benefit from proz- 


inz and convictions which 
both of us in this respect are the best 
guarantee of efficiency that can exist 
for the utmost good of the Sherifian 
which, as: you 


collaboration, upon 


| know, I am sincerely determined, will 


/ 


} 


| 


after which the two high commission- | 
ers went on a tour through the Span- | 


‘ish camp at Aleazar. The Spaniards 
it is a model of its class, beautifully 
clean, as comfortable as possible, and, 
as they say, all their own work from 
start to. finish. 
‘not be improved upon in‘the French 
zone Or anywhere else. The signifi- 


are very proud of it, considering that | 


‘sentiments for my 


be, as I hope, facilitated by our respec- 
tive governments, animated by the 
same ideals. I cannot conclude with- 
out expressing my deep gratitude for 


the great distinction that His Majesty | 
the King has granted me through the) 


gracious medium of yourself, in which 
I see, along with a testimony of his 
country, a proof 
of the great benevolence that he has 
always shown toward me and to which 


I respond with very deep and respect- 


ful esteem.” 


Subsequently the two generals re- 


turned to Alvazar. and there the Span- |! 


‘ish High Commissioner bade good-hy 


They believe it could | 


cance of making a good impression in| 


the circumstances will be understood 
by those acquainted with the trend of 
politics in Morecco: and General 
Lvautey was meant to be impressed. 
After a thorough inspection of the 
camps in which General Berenguer ex- 
plained everything to him carefully, 
lunch was served, and then the com- 
‘bined parties moved on to Larache, 
the two generals occupying the lead- 
ing automobile. 


General Lyautey Honored 
It 


prolonged your mandate, and you did) from the hills to the side of the track 
well to do so, for it was impossible to |to see the distinguished party pass 


So all the electoral 
be renewed before the 
the question of the 


do otherwise. 
bodies must 
moment when 
renewal of the 
dent of the Republic is discussed. 
this renewal, there must be a body 
elected in conformity with the law, 
and if there are any men here 


think that these elections cannot be 


made at «o early a date. let them come. 
rea- | 


to this tribune and state their 


sons.” 

No one came, and Mr. Clemenceau 
ended. as is -habitual with him, by 
creating a general Jaugh. 

. The vote was then taken, 
Chaumet's order of the ‘day 
jected by 277 votes to 181. 

But at this juncture Mr. Franklin- 
Bouillon apostrophized Mr. Clemen- 
ceau who, he declared. had spoken 
like an inconsequent child. 

“Irony is not sufficient for a presi- 
dent of the council,” he said. 
it is unworthy of you to announce in 
your papers that those who 
against you wish to prolong their man- 
date. 


and 
was 


as lightly as you have done of your | 


predecessors!” 
Mr. Franklin-Bouillon reminded the 


Chamber of the perpetual battle waged 
by Mr. Clemenceau against his prede- 


because a seat must 
Mandel. 


Mr. | 
re- | 


It is not worthy of you to speak | 


uthority of the Presi- , 
For ' 


who. 


‘along their way, and they saluted them 
respectfully, taking due notice of the 
‘impressive. circumstance that the 
French and Spanish flags were stream- 
ing from the big automobile. An im- 
pressive peace and harmony seemed to 
have settled down on that 
valley that afternoon. At Larache the 


was a greaf journey in its way. | 
You have arbitrarily | The Moors from all around came down. 


, turned from France,complain that the | 


to General Lyautey, the former imme-' 


diately proceeding to an inspection of 
the new positions that had _ been 
established above the Rivér Lucus., 


FDICATION OF FORMER SOLDIERS | 


S-jience Monitor 
News_Office 


Soldiers 


(Christian 
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Speci to The 
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mais 


from 


KINGSTON, re- 


Canadian Government has done noth- 


the university education of students 


| who went to war and are now unable 


_to pay for their courses. 
_returned university 


sional careers. 


For months, 
men have been 


launching upon technical and profes- 
The university author- 


ities have pressed the government to 


'do something, but 
done, and therefore many young men ' 


beautiful | 


whole population received them with. 


great enthusiasm. General 
was housed in the Comandancia Gen- 


eral, and a part of his staff in the 


‘house of a 


Jewish resident, 
lent it for the purpose, the remainder 
of the French party being put up in 


the old Comandancia. 


The following day General Lyautey | 
former soldier who wants to become a 


‘first paid a visit to the French Consu- 


‘late, 


receiving the Consul and many 
persons of the French colony. Then 
General Berenguer decorated General 


|Lyautev with the grand collar of the 


“And | 


vote. 


: 


/ 


was present, 


orderef Carlos III, and bestowed other 


Lyautey | 


who had. 
' and 


nothing has been 
who simply cannot afford to return to 
university to complete the course they 
began or to start an academic career 
are going irfto business. All 


of Sol- 
dealing 


The Department 
Reestablishment. 


ducements. 
diers Civil 


only with disabled men, undertakes to. 


vear the fees 
man desiring 
a university. 
memorial 


pav for one academic 
and maintenance of a 
qualified to zo to 


Some universities have 


funds, which may be used to help stu- 


|'farmer. 


dents who need assistance. To the 
the Canadian Government. it 
pointed out, making loans of 


$4000 or more, but to the former sol- 


is is 


_dier who wants to become an engineer 


or lawyer, the government is makinz 


decorations upon various members of | 
the French party. Some feasting fol- | 


lowed, and 


At night there was a big offi- 
banquet at the 


place. 
cial 


then visits to the various | ~ 
. : , | Special 
Spanish public establishments in the| 


Comandancia | 


General, at which the Duchess of Guisa | 


this being the most 
portant part of the proceedings, with 


special attention given to the prepara- 


These stinging words were heartily | 
French High Commissioner, and of his 


welcomed, but they did not prevent 
the government majority from increas 
ing on a second vote. Mr. Simyan's 


‘own recent 


} 4 P . = ' ‘ : S. 
cessors. in order to cling to office now, | tion and phrasing of the speeche 


be found for Mr. | Greetings Extended 


General Berenguer spoke of 
pleasure it gave them to receive the 


visit to General 


-at Rabat, recalling their unforgetable 


order of the day of confidence was. 


carried by 289 votes against 176, 
namely: “The Chamber, approving the 


declarations of the government, has) 


confidence that it will carry them out.” 


STATES-GENERAL FOR 
THE INVADED REGIONS 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

PARIS, France-—-The senators and 

deputies of the invaded departments 

of France met recently at 


Cuvinot, Senator of the Oise Depart- 


ment, 
Mr. Maginot, Deputy of the Meuse, 
stated the aims of the States-General: 


; 
; 


| 


conversations, in which thev 
cussed their respective tasks and 
plans and had found themselves in 
perfect agreement. General Berenguer 
congratulated himself accordingly on 


receiving fhe French High Commis- 


 Sioner in the Spanish zone of protec- 


; 


tion, on being able to repeat the as- 
surance of his loval assistance in al! 


.cireumstances and on all occasions in 


' 


ithe 


the Palais! 


Bourbon under the presidency of Mr. . 
ithe “Sultan, Mulai Yusef. France, and. 
turning rapidly to normal. 


On account of the insufficient results| 


| by th ublic authorities up| : . | 
obtained by e Pp 4 strations of enthusiasm for France and | 


to the present time, it had been found | 


necessary, he said, to draw up a pro- | 


gram which, in agreement with the 


deputies of the devastated regions and 
representatives of the in-' 


terests of those regions, would allow 
of effective action. As soon as the list 


of the claims of the populations of the 


invaded departments had been drawn 


up and a complete and exact inventory 
of the needs of the inhabitants made, | 


the government and chambers would 


complished 


be obliged to see the situation as it, 


really was, and they would be forced 


to bring forward the needed remedy. 
‘Neither the government nor the ad- 


ministrative departments could then 
affirm that they had received insui- 
cient information. There would be no 
need for further inquiries: the inquiry 
would be made and there would be no 
further excuse for not acting. 

~ This exposé was followed by an in- 


Debierre, Dezuise, Leon Bourzeois, 
Ribot, and Accambray took part. 

It was decided to form a committee 
of organization composed of 39 mem- 
bers, made up of senators, deputies, 


embe t ifferent associa- | 
and members of the diffe ‘ ‘native troops. 


tions and federations of the devastated 


The opening of the States-General 
will be held in 
venient center 
the north and east. 

LARGE CLASSES ENROLLING 
Bpecial to The Christian Selence Monitor 

KINGSTON,. Rhode Island 
Island State College is. looking 
ward to the biggest year since 


for- 
the 


college started. Already over 150-stu- 


dents have registered for the entering 


Class, while 121 is the largest of any 


The faculty 
The opening 


previous freshman class. 
has been enlarged, also. 
is on Sept. 16. 


Mr. } was chosen |~. 
Mr. Maginot "evident progress accomplished under 


aris as the most con-. 
§ i Such reqults as these are never the 


for the populations of. 


pression 


cessive eulogies 
‘benevolence. 


teresting discussion in which Messrs. 


‘soldiers, of your services, 


methodical 


Rhode | 


/which 


gifts better than yourself 
,; speak in this way to you as a matter the tonnage available. 


which the affinitv of their endeavors. 


im- | 


Science Monitor 
News Office 


the annual 


The Christian 
from its Canadian 


QUEBEC, Quebec—At 


to 


meeting of the Council of Agriculture, | 
provincial , 


a branch of the Quebec 


government, held in this city, the pro- 


posed 
colleges 
Quebec has a goodly number of such, 
institutions, 
the | 


Lyauiey | 
| farming 
had dis- | 
/most every agricultural district. 


agricultural 
Already 


of more 
considered. 


erection 
was 


notably, Macdonald 
lege, at St. Anne de Bellevue: 
College, on the Lake of 
tains, and the College at St. Anne de l!4 
Pocatiere, and, in 
clubs throughout the 
and farmerette clubs al- 


munity in 


ithe word is, more agricultural schoo!s, 


' farming 


modern methods of 
popularized. The 


the most 
may be 


so that 


‘Council of Agriculture will submit a 


‘report and suggestions to this end to| 
‘the Legislature at 


tasks. and relations and their cordial | 


neighborliness might be exerted for 
better efficiency 
had been undertaken by their two 


nations So. at the end, he toasted 


the glorious French Army.” 
Compliment to Spanish Efforts 


Then General Lyautey spoke, and 
expressed his gratitude for the demon- 


of the work that 


the next session. 


ALBERTA’S COAL OUTPUT 
Special The Christian ‘lence 
from its Canadian News Office 
KDMONTON, Alberta—From 
various mining districts of the Prov- 
ince come reports to the effect that 
all the mines save two are now work- 
ing, and that coal production is re- 


to — 


the 


for the coming winter's supply are 


therefore very bright.- At Drumheller. 


the mines are nearing the 


daily output. In the Crow’s Nest Pass 


the friendliness which had been ex- | 
tended to him and his staff from the | 
Canadian Pacific Railway is shipping 


time Of their entry into the Spanish 
zone of the Sherifian lL-empire. He then 


from 


spoke of the work that was being ac- | 


in the Spanish gone, a 
statement which was naturallv re- 
garded by the Snaniards as of extrem? 
importance to them. It had been hoped 


tions, 
eral Lvautey was generous: “You 
have,” he said, “just spoken of the im- 
that was given to you by 
your visit to our zone, and you have 
expressed vour appreciation of 
work that has been accomplished in 
terms that have touched me deeply, 
some of which I must’ lay aside as ex- 
prompted by 

But permit me-to 
you in all sincerity.that I in my turn 


all 


‘for, but there was uncertainty, owing | 
to diplomatic and political considera- | 
whether it would be made. Gen- | 
the 


ject 
| possible 
the | 
Immediate interest. 
‘Stewart, states that on his recent visit | 


your | 
tell | 
of 


am an admirer of the results obtained | 
here, of the great works accomplished, 


comfortable quarters —very 
and very elegant 
and of the 
splendid bearing of your Spanish and 
Permit me to tell you 


how much I admire the very rapid and 


of the 
practical 


your high command in the advance- 
ment and pacification of your zone. 


fruit of accident or good fortune, and 
they can only be obtained by the most 
preparation on the part 
of an energetic command, and above 
all one with a deep knowledge of the 
country and its inhabitants, 


is 
colonial endeavor. 


Tribute to the King 
“No one possesses such qualities and 


| which | 
permits of unity of policy and strength, | 
the secret of success in all | 


I do not | 


production is forging ahead 
In the Lethbridge district 


mines are working full blast. 


all the 


290 to 75 cars daily, which is 
considered a large production. From 
appearances the One Big 
movement is effectually checked. 


DOMINION MAY BUY RAILWAY 
Special to The (Christian Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


Sclence 


McArthur lines of railway run. 
ning north from Kdmonton js the sub- 
of much consideration. 

purchase of these bv 
Dominion authorities the point 
The Premier, 


1s 


to Ottawa he was told by Sir Robert 
Borden that he wanted to 
the lines and add them to the system 
government railways already 
It understood that 


operation. is 


‘Minister of Railways is also favorably 


of your | 


| Was 


the acquisition of 
remains only to 
the transaction, 


accepted by 


disposed to 
lines, and it 
on the terms of 
the proposition 

Cabinet as a whole. 


LUMBER FOR FRANCE 


is 


Special to The Christian 
from its (‘anadian News Office 
VANCOUVER. British Columbia 
total of 19.776.814 feet of lumber 
shipped from British Columbia 
ports in August. Nearly seven and 
one-half millions of this amount 
shipped in French vessels. Nine of 
the wooden ships built at  Vie- 
toria for the French 
assisted this work. 


A 


in Large con- 


The feel-| 
animate ' 


|; hess 


New Zealanders Feel That as 
a People They Have All the 
Freedom Possible as Partners 
in Imperial Firm 


correspondent of TI 
Science Monitor 
WELLINGTON, New Zealand 
ing recent months some thousands of 
New Zealand soldiers, on their way 
home from France via the Panama 
Canal.. have touched at American 
ports and enjoyed the hospitality of 
American citizens. The men speak 
with warm appreciation, of the kind- 
extended to them at the war 
But they are a little astonished 


specia! ie Christian 


By 


-Dur- 


ports. 


_to find their American hosts display- 


ing a misunderstanding of the political 
status of the British dominions. 
One of the soldiers, in conversation 


| with a correspondent of The Christian 


'was 
‘gained for them entire independence, if 


They 
ing to provide for the continuation of; 


The 


the uni-— 
versities can do is to offer special in- | 


Col- | 
Oka | 
Two Moun- | 
| Statesmen 
addition, over 390 | 
com- | 


Stilt. 


Monitor | 
' ters, in the case of New Zealand, rep- 
in a Parliament! 


Prospects 


3000-ton | 
steadily. ' 


and the! 


Union | 
| ernor?” an American citizen may ask. 
| The question has been discussed often 
| and 
‘and probably of popular opinion also. 
is against the change. 
EDMONTON, Alberta—The future of | 


take over | 


in | 
; 
the | 


the, 
agree | 
if | 


the | 


“sience Monitor ' 


; 


was |! 


Government | 


signments will also be sent to France. | 


From ali the lumber districts in 
Province come reports of unusual ac- 
tivity in the lumbering = industry. 
Foreign orders are restricted only 


the! 


‘ 7 : . iment, 
awaiting a decision on the part of the: 
zovernment that would permit of their 


, hases 


| self-governing 


| acts 
-and he may not act 


‘head of the local government. He is 

The | aeons en —- 

the | 
of | 

Mr. | 


Science Monitor, produced as a curios- | 


ity a clipping from a Virginian news- 
paper, which had remarked of the 
New Zealanders that ‘their response 
to the cal] of the mother country 
magnificent, and has, no doubt, 


thev want it.” The reference to “in- 
dependence” has a strange sound in 
New Zealand ears. The New Zealand 


'people feel that they have all the in- 


daependence that partners in the great 
imperial firm could possibly enjoy. 
make their own laws in their 
own Parliament; they control 
own trade and their own tariff. 
New Zealand soldier left these shores 
at the 
unless the word 
in a purely’ sentimental sense. The 
Dominion offered to send troops, and 
tXAe mother country accepted 
genera] commanding the 
Zealand division was a New 
officer who remained in close 
with his own government. He 
his own 
in England and France. 
Zealand ministers sat in the 
council and in the Peace Conference. 
Status of a Dominion 

It is not easy to define in exact 
words the political status of a Britisn 
dominion. It is a habit of our race 
to hold to forms long after they have 
lost their original meaning, and to 
adapt precedent to the needs of the 


New 


had 


New 


" | cepted by 

their | 
NO ithe act to lapse. 

sivas -acceptance was the action of a part- 

“call” of the British Govern-. P 

is to be used | 


justed between the New Zealand Goy- 
ernment and the British Governmen'. 
He is entirely aloof from political 
parties and his status is not affected 
by changes of government and the 
Swaying of political growps. An 
elected governor would be a different 
proposition altogether. The point. ia 
any case, is this: New Zealand people 
do not doubt for a moment that they 
could elect their own governor if 
they wanted to do so. They regard 
the present arrangement as their own, 
not as anything imposed upon them 
from outside. 


Partner, Not Dependent 

Naturally there are points at which 
State independence impinges upon im- 
perial interests and rights. An illus- 
tration Was provided some years 40, 
the New Zealand Parliament 
shipping law that 
the of “colored” 
vessels trading 
Zealand waters. The Governor 
held his assent from the new 
which was referred to the British Gov- 
ernment for its consideration. The 
British Government pointed out that 
the proposal affected portions of the 
Empire outs¢de the jurisdiction of the 
New Zealand Parliament, since it 
would prevent the employment of cer- 


when 
adopted a 
have prevented 


would 
use 
to New 
with- 

iaw, 


labor upon 


tain British citizens (natives of India) 


on British ships trading to the 
Dominion. The objection obviously 
was a sound one and it was so ac- 
the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, which allowed the provision of 
But the Dominion’s 


ner, not of a dependent. 


The development of the Imperial 


‘Council, which is tending to become 


ape ,an Imperial 
'| powers, is in itself a very big question. 
| Perhaps the 


Zealand | point of the 


touch ' dicated by 
sage |“What would ‘independence’ mean to 
training camps. depots, and! 


Ministry with executive 
cers from the stand- 

Ominion, can best be jin- 
this 


putting question: 


New Zealand?” ~ We have already got 


pe local independence as complete as is 
c i 


consistent with the Empire partner- 
ship. Complete independence would 


/minean separation from the Empire. We | 


would gain (1) the right to defend our- 
selves unaided; (2) the right to make 


our own treaties with foreign nations 


' without 
the British Empire behind 


hour with a deceptive lack of discus- | 


sion. Usage guides, but does not 
necessarily govern; freedoms that are 
perfectly well established in practice 
may appear quite inconsistent with 
the strict letter of the law. It is no 
exaggeration to say that if British 
vovernments, sitting in London, had 
tried to run the Empire in accordance 


the support and prestige of 
us. Our 
authority over. our own internal af- 
fairs, finances, trade, tariff, army and 
civil serviee would be neither greater 


‘nor less than it is at the present time. 


' (1) 


with rules, the mighty structure would | 


have broken up long ago, whereas in 
actual fact the links that bind the 
States of 
together were never stronger 
thev ar»? at the present time. 
links are not really political 
They are woven of sentiment 
common interest, and the sole element 


than 


of compulsion about them is the sense 


the Empire! 


the other hand we would lose 
the protection afforded by the 
might of the British Empire: (2) our 
special trading privileges within the 
British Empire; and (3) our associa- 
tion with our own people and with 
the ancestral home from which very 


On 


few New Zealanders are separated by. 


more than three generations. 


STATE MEDICINE IS 


These | 
at all. | 
and | 


of a partnership, involving mutual ac- | 


commodation and adjustment. The 
theorist and the jurist might dispute 
these statements, but the 
of the British 
well aware of their truth. 

The visible link between New Zea- 
land and Great Britain is the gov- 
ernor, the sole New Zealand official 


practical | 
Empire are, 


VIGOROUSLY OPPOSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—A resolution de- 
Claring against the danger of state 
medicine was adopted by the Nationa] 
Federation of Chiropractors at their 
convention here. The resolution was 


yee 
ILS 


as follows: 


“It is the sense of this assemblage 


_that the institution of state: medicine 


who is appointed by the British Gov-- 


But there is no parallel be- 
governor of a 


ernment. 
tween the nominated 


| British dominion and the elected gov- 
The | 
i governor of a dominion, like the King, 
ministers, | 


ernor of an American state. 


advice of his 
without the con- 
These minis- 


on the 


sent of his ministers. 
resent the majority 
elected on adult suffrage. The gov- 
ernor, in theory, has power to dismiss 
his ministers, but in practice he can- 
not do this unless he can find other 
ministers having the support of a ma- 
jority in Parliament. If he disre- 
garded the advice of the ministers and 
used authority without their consent. 
the system would break down, for the 
freedom-loving people of the Domin- 
ion. would not tolerate undemocratic 
rule. The system works because min- 


at this time threatens, as never before. 
not only the life and prosperity of 
chiropractic, but the life and liberties 
of every man, woman, and child in 
America. 

“We hold that state medicine is as 
foreign and hostile to free institutions 
as would be a state church, and we not 


only approve its eradication from our | 


government, but pledge our best efforts 


,to that end.” 


isters and governors know their parts. 


Problem of Governor 


“Why not elect your own gov- 


the weight of educated opinion, 
The governor 
is chief agent of the British Govern- 


ment as well as nominal executive 
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Under Conditions That Are More 
Normal Than for Three Y ears 
Public Schools Are Opened 
Throughout the. Island 


Special te The 


‘saul 

SAN Ji 
throughout 
and as « 
than for 


AN 
the 
indition 
three years 
is predicted by 
missioner of. Edu 
scarce 
English and special 
ustially come from the mainiand 
NO figure® as to thie 
ments will ie for a 
two, uneil 
the various 
that more 
Juan than 
“This vear 
emphasis on full enroll 
Of pupils at the outset.” savs Commis 
sioner Miller ‘In admitting new pu 
pils,. children 10 vears of age and ove 
who have never attended schoo! 
Th 


however. particularts 


Ssuppects 
vear s enrr 

wee k 

in Sern 
known 
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be availah 
ini ome 
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Are 
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rhe 
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we nliacinge special 


men. 


- 

Lere- 
rae 

rho 


as 


oe 


tofore are given preferenee 
son for this measure is annaren?’ 
federal census will he taken in 

In determining the number of 
ates no account taken of 
under the of 10 The 
of the present school vear presen’ 
the last opportunity to children of 19 
years or over to qualify as literates 
under the census definition 
| “The total number of pupils 
rolled in all publicly supported schools 
fast vear was 160,794. This vear the 
number should be much larger. Con- 
ditions are nearer normal! than they 
have been for the three past vears. 
'There are more schools provided by 
the Legislature. There are available 
1700 rural teachers and 1129 graded 
teachers. . Although these positions 
are not all filled. a larger number of 
schools have been. provided” with 
teachers than we had at the close of 
last year. 

“On the whole. the outlook for.the 
elementary work is cood. We have 4 
larger number of schools in the rural 
barrios. Every schoo! district except 
San Juan has the advantage of a spe- 
cial teacher of agriculture to assist 
rurai teachers in their work. In those 
urban centers where large numbers 
of children have heretofore not en- 
joyed school advantage liberal in- 
creases have been made in the number 
of graded teachers, the total number 
for the island being 135. The largest 
increase has gone to San Juan.” 


ARRESTS DROP OFF 
UNDER PROHIBITION 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Southern News (fice 
NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana 
parison of the number of arrests mad? 
in July, this year, the first month of 
prohibition, with those made in July, 


1918, and those made in June, 1919, in 

New Orleans, shows greatly improved 
conditions. 

Persons arrested for all kinds of of- 
fenses in the July just closed num- 
_bered 1324, as against 2131 in June o? 
this year. a decrease of 807. anil 
|} against 1818 in July, one vear ago. a 
‘decrease of 494. Comparisons made 
in the same report from the police de- 
partment from which these figures 
are taken show that arrests for 
drunkenness during the July just 
ended, were less than 12 per cent o? 
the number arrested during June of 
‘this vear. Arrests for automobile 
speeding were about 50 per cent less 
‘than during the last month when 
‘liquor was sold here. 
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IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE EQUITY CASE 
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Ne ag 


e Proceed- 
y This News- 
cribed From the 


em. 


. 
a) ; 
‘all ‘ ws 
» ohh > 
a 
aie S 
. » tas 
ws sai 


usetts—Hearings 
oard of Trustees 
lence Publishing 
un Science Board 
' Dittemore and 
y. the Christian 
‘ectors, resumed 
ie Supreme Judi- 


wealth of 


‘4 the notice 
ispaper May 21, 
© Monitor gives 
rbatim report of 
lly as transcribed 
e official stenog- 


RTH DAY 


IN G IS RESUMED 


have heen made, and I ought not to_ Scientists 


‘that is where the remaining trustees 


|of a body have the right of appoint- 


ment to fill a vacancy. That, of course, 
is a very materia! point. 

Referring to the bill, the provision 
that we have to dea! with is the tenth: 

“Whenever a vacancy shall occur in 
said trusteeship for any cause, I re- 
serve the right to fill the same by ap- 
pointment, if I shall so desire, so long 
as I may live; but if I do not elect to 
exercise this fright, the remaining 
trustees shal] fill said vacancy.” 

Thav is the procedure in reference 
to ach one of these trustees. When 
there has been a resignation, the res- 
ignation is properly addressed to the 
appointing power. It was addressed 
to Mrs. Eddy in her lifetime, and she 
appointed the successors; since then 
it has been addressed to the remaining 
trustees, and they have appointed. 


Now, in no case of these many | 
cited is there any such circumstance. | 


They all have to do, with the exception 
of two cases, and this point was not 
involved there, with trustees ap- 
pointed by the Court, whose _ suc- 


‘cessors had to be appointed by the 


Court; and, of course, in such cases 
the resignations had to be made to 
the Court and accepted by the Court 
before the trustees could be relieved 


! 


’ 


believe, divinely inspired, language? And how could it be other- | Church” must refer to the same giving any authority whatever to the 


them. or at- 


take Your Honor’s time to say what 'from Mrs. Eddy herself bearing her wise than on the responsibility of some Church, that is, The First Church of | Christian Science Board of Directors 


has been said so well in a way that I Own signature of splendid creation‘ 


am sure would be less impressive and 
less persuasive. 

The record in the case is volumi- 
nous, but I venture to say, may I not? 
that the facts are neither complicated 
nor to any great extent 


of the length ofthe arguments which 
have been made, but, nevertheless, I 
think it is so. Those arguménts, both 
of which have been able and compre- 
hensive, have gone, it seems to me, 
far beyond the actual and vital issues 
in our case, at least; they have been 
largely drawn out by the situation 
in the Dittemore case, which has been 
covered by both the counsel with such 
ability. That view which I take, there- 
fore, I hope Your Honor will feel givgs 
promise that I shall not myself take 
as much time as the other counsel 
have found it necessary to use—time 
which, however, they have used wisely 


and effectively—time which I do not. 
the | 


mean to suggest has been in 


in dispute. | 


That seems rather remarkable, in view | . | 
‘she meant that narrow construction. | 
gift to The- 
to the great! 

the 
how- | 

The | 


‘and millions of dollars which came) 


It has been said that Mrs. 


scribed this great bounty as a gift to rule their judgments? 
It is doubtful | have no opportunity for the exercise of | 


upon the evidence whether she did} their own judgment unless it accorded!are aided in this inquiry the most by) 


The Mother Church. 


, other board, if some other board was’ Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Massachu- | —that 
tddy de- , to direct and supervise them, and over- setts, because that is the Only One| té¢mpted to delegate the power to #¢iect 
They would that is mentioned in the deer. 


not refer to the real estate which she, with that of another board. 


subsequently gave to the Church, al-_ 
though I do not myself believe that 


She did mean it as a 
Mother Church, and 
Church movement throughout 
world. That does not mean, 
ever, that it was given to 
Mother Church to control. If my 


father gives to another my patrimony, | 
in trust. to hold and manage for me, | 


is the gift to the trustee, or is the gift 
to me? Of course the gift is to me. 
And in that sense this was a gift to 
The Mother Church, because all the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands 


‘ftom the able administration of this | 
trust by the trustees, were poured into 


slightest degree wasted or unneces-| 


That very fact, that there has 
will 


sary. 
been that thorough discussion, 


the treasury of The Mother Church. 
Of course it was a gift to The Mother 
Church. But that claim bears 


'significanee upon the question as to. 


make it necessary for me to say fewer | 


words, or make it possible for me to 


'Church, 


officers of The 


whether real 


whether 


It was given 


se, Boston, Mass. 
12, 1919. 


ce et al. v. 


half of the 
Sherman L. 


from their duty to account. 
fore, there is nothing: in fhe point. It 
Lis without merit. It appears to be 
one of those stray thoughts that the 


verbial straw and thrown in in this 
‘ill-considered way, without apparently 


There-. 


defendants have grasped like the pro-| 


should control the trust. 
in trust for The Mother Church and 
the trustees are those who should 
control. 

Thus the relation of trustee and 
beneficiary was created. We do not 
need to pause or to argue to Your 
Honor, or explaim, what that relation 


Say fewer words, and still do my full, 
duty to these plaintiffs. Your Honor 
has yourself, I think, drapped the- 
word during the trial that the issue) 
will be determined upon facts which | 
.are very little, if any, in dispute; and. 
I think Your Honor will feel, although | 


: or: I should 
™my remarks, to 
at at some time, 
ifter the argu- 
] take a view of 
ind its activities 
yy thus, without 
iption and argu- 
ge of the exten- 
ud ‘activities that 
Of course, if I 
e, and had the 
iz of my distin- 
‘ould indulge in 
which would be 
to their friends, 
manager, but | 
fer and think it 
What they have 
is you could see 
tion where they 
fant and sacred 


my 


' 


a single thought as to how it affects 
themselves. And in every one of 
them, with a single exception, there 
is a similar trust—there is a trust 
from Mrs. Eddy and appointment as 
trustees. Every one of them but Mr. 
Dickey is the successor of some per- 
son who has resigned. Did he resign 
to the court and the court accept his 
resignation? Johnson was one of the 
original men. He resigned. His suc- 
cessor, ‘Bates, resigned; his successor, 
Hanna, ‘resigned; his successor, John- 
son again, resigned; and Mr. Ditte- 
more was appointed. FEastaman re- 
signed: Mr. Armstrong, his successor, 
died; his successor, Mr. Stewart, re- 
signed, and Mr. Rathvon succeeded 
him. Chase resigned; his successor, 
De Camp, resigned; Mr. Chase again 
appointed, died, and Mr. Neal was his 
successor. 

Now, if in order to have a trustee in 
the case of a charitable trust resign it 


circumstances 


you have not so stated, that the rules 


case are simple, well established, and 
many of them quite elementary. I 
shall therefore not feel called upon to 
make any extensive discussion of the 
law, or to do more than call to Your 


Honor’s attention the cases which we) 


have deemed pertinent and to the 
point, which are cited in our Requests 
for Findings and Rulings. 

In the discussion of this (the Eus- 
tace) case, the fundamental fact is, 
of course, the Trust Deed itself. The 
under which it was 
made, the meaning of the referencés 
therein contained, construed in rela- 
tion to the facts which then existed, 
are important. The objects and the 
purposes for which Mrs. Eddy created 
the. trusts are questions which are 
fundamental and vital. .The duties 
which the trustees are called upon to 
perform, and how they have dis- 


of law which are applicable to the/is, or what 


‘think of doing 


of them, have said. 


|duties of a trustee in relation tO 4) girection ana supervision of the pub- 


and -all| transacted 


i 
i 
| 
i 


| 


i 
} 
' 
| 
| 


| 


' 
; 


it means. I should not 
it—even to comment 
upon it—except for the strange mis- 
apprehension—strange, as it seems [to 
me, at least—that has grown up with 
regard to the very thing, or, at least, 
is evidenced in what distinguished 
counsel] for the defendants, or some 
What are the 


of conduct? A trustee has no interest 
in the management, financial interest; 
he cannot have any. It is all for his 
beneficiary. What, then, does a wise 
trustee do? He attempts to satisfy 
his beneficiar 
of his trust.. If the beneficiaries are 
of age, and competent, and have judg- 
ment, the wise trustee seeks their ad- 


vice, confers with them, asks sugges- | 
| 


tions as to what he may do, or what 


is wise to be done, in connection with | 


tader, which in hes to be presented to and ac- 


charged these duties, how nearly they: the administration of the trust. A 


jerful business 
y have con- 


ou d make any 
I, from my per- 
dad observation, 


very helpful to | 


‘Ould relieve me 
ch I want very 
else in connec- 
say. 

ies desire 
lew of the pub- 
Li : it and in- 
hali have to do 
mt that would 

nt to my 


‘the issues pre- | 


ie 


Sufficiently ap- 
*, already, that 


hing con-. 


ments and 
many dif- 

ther unable to 
view of the 
rinting presses 
conld add to 


ables you to 
be, if you saw 
ind magnitude 


ely important 
jed and larze 
d say about it. 
could 
with which 
;c—a won- 


raid I should 
as to the effi- 
r Honor can 
in which they 

orts gf this 
id show some- 
1 can confer 
“see after we 
el 


ave no objec- 
’ any objec- 


» Judge. 

- Your Honor 
ou there see 
r and 
and they 


a 


8: in their 
er a trust of 
» Donor. They 
es. eThe de- 

y admitted 
uch a trustee 
him as such. 
y have raised 
‘a h chal- 
of these 


under the : 


% under the 
|a@ large list 
te y, and 
} request of 
in posi- 
a very 


not 
trusta. | dign 
facts which they hold. 


: 


| 


| 


; 
' 
: 


udge | were 


" 


: 


cepted by the Court, what is the tenure 
of these gentlemen under this startling 
principle, or fundamental principle, 
which was so reluctantly produced 
here and which amounts to so little? - 

I think Governor Bates and his 
associates, clients, may be reassured 
that there is nothing in the boomer- 
ang, I think. Apparently they are se- 
cure in the tenure of their offices as 
far as that is concerned, and of their 
recently increased remuneration. 

The object of this suit, if Your 
Honor please, is, in form, to prevent 
the attempted removal by the defend- 
ants of one of the trustees. But the 
snit has a wider object than that, as 
Mr. Demond has pointed out. It seeks 
once for all to have settled by the 
courts these disputes’ which have 
arisen as to the relative responsibil- 
ities and duties of these two boards 
of trustees in the administration of 
two great trusts, two trusts which are 
in the minds of all Christian Scien- 
tists sacred trusts, and which, curi- 
ously enough, are directed to exactly 


and precisely the same purpose, and 


that is the spread of thé religion of 
Christian Science. 

Rather than to have these contro- 
versies existing and their irritating 
effects felt, it seemed better that this 
Court, than which there is none of 
greater authority, should decide. what 
the relative duties and responsi- 
bilities of the respective boards, and 
give a guide that will lead them in the 
future and prevent these disagree- 
ments and disputes, animosities and 
bickerings, which are not only un- 
pleasant to considér and to contem- 
plate, but ,which, unless dealt with 
wisely and firmly, may threaten the 
great purposes and the great objects 
which Mrs. Eddy had in mind in 
founding both these trusts. 

This particular case involves two 
principal questions. There are subor- 
dinate questions to be determined as 


‘to the application of principles, but 


the two principal* questions are: 
First. whether the defendants alone, 
or as they have functions with anyone 
else, have power to remove the plain- 
tiffs, or any of them, as trustees; and, 
Second. whether, if the defendants 
have such power, they have in this 
case exercised it properly, for real 
cause, with sound judgment, and in the 
fnterests of the trust—-in the interests 
of the trust—Mrs. Eddy’s trust—or 
whether they have acted capriciously, 
arbitrarily, and without real cause. 
Incidentally, the case involves a 
question of procedure, that is, whether 
if the trustee-directors have power to 
remove, such procedure was had as 
was likely to do justice, or as the law 
requires. That is to my mind in this 
case an incidental although an impor- 
tant question. It has been very fylly 
and ably discussed in the learned ar- 
guments which have been made both 
by Governor Bates and Mr. Thompson. 
It was a curious situation where the 
representative of the gentleman most 
bitterly opposed to the trustees in the 
beginning of the controversy has now 
made an argument which is really in 
behalf of the trustees, because it is in 
behalf of his client, which in learning 
and ability it would be hard to excel in 
apy cases that I have heard argued. It 
leaves nothing to be added by us, as 
far as the discussion of procedure is 
concerned-—whether there should have 
been a hearing, whether they acted 
capriciously and arbitrarily and with- 


lout real cause, and not really in the 


Interests of the trust, but for personal 
agerandizement, from personal pride 
of opinion, from motives which were 
orthy of men who occupied the 
ed and =ifffportant positions 
I say that I should 


yu case, andjbut relierate the arguments which 


‘there comes to tny mind 


that Governor Bates has said which is | : : | 
dentally here, in my eagerness to) 


situa- | 


have come to the performance of the 
duties as laid down by Mrs. Eddy in 


the trust which they undertook to exe-| the trustee saves himself from re-| 
ques- | sponsibility 
tions—the question of their steward- | beneficiaries. asks their advice. 
ship to the great Donor of this great|jis going to do any major thing with. 


cute, are important and vital 


trust. 


‘mistake may cost thousands of dol- 


i 


j 


lars or more to the trust 


the 
If he 


if he confers with 


regard to the trust, no trustee who is 


The objects and purposes of the!a wise one would fail to confer with 


trust are what? 
stated in the trust instrument 


One of the objects of the trust is to | 


undertake to carry on an existing busi-}jency; that is far from taking orders | 
ness of a publishing house which had | as to the trust, far from the kind of. 
been engaged in publishing The Chris-/ supervision which has been demanded | 
here, a supervision which means rec- | 


tian Science Journal, and perhaps an- 
other journal, at any rate, other liter- 
ature, with a view to making profits, 
because it provides that the, profits 
of the business shal] be paid over—-to 
whom? To a Church, which 


| 
| 
| 
| 


is de-| have 


their wisdom and judgment and ap- 
proval. But that is far from subserv- 


to the trust. That kind of 
that kind of aid, 


reancy 
supervision, 
have always welcomed. They 
sought -them; they have 


show, 


itself, and | 


They are plainly | the beneficiaries and get the benefit of. 
itself. | 


those | 
suggestions, these trustees, as we will | 


/mands 
con- | 


+; . . | 
scribed in the deed as The First | ferred to get them; they have done 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston,/ their best to get. every help and aid | 


Massachusetts. 


That is the benefi-|jin carrying out these duties, and in 
ciary of that branch of the trust, which) the administration of the trus 


' 
} 


t, as be-| 


is the first branch, what you may call) fits a trustee, and as is the duty of a 
the financial end of the trust is 4 | ¢trystee. 
Church which we shall find as we go | 


on was then established, then existing, 
then a church body, with members and 
officers and rules 


church services. hat was the bene- 


\ficiary; its members, the members of 


the Church. But the other body of the 
trust, and vastly, as we believe, the 
more important one, as estimated by 
Mrs. Eddy herself, was to advance the 
cause of Christian Srience, to promote 
and extend the Christian Science re- 
ligion, by the preparation of printing 
and dissemination as widely as pos- 
sible throughout the world of liter- 
ature having ‘to do with the religion 
of Christian Science—in short, an un- 
dertaking, by the circulation of Chris- 
tian Science literature, to promote the 
interests of a great religious faith. And 
something 


significant in that connection, that this 
Church more than any other that he 
had ever known, had made its success, 
had extended its faith and doctrine, 
through printed literature. And it was 
that great trust, to extend the faith 
through printed literature, that Mrs. 
Eddy gave to the trustees that she se- 
lected to serve under this instrument 
of Jan. 25, 1898. 

The beneficiary of this branch of 
the trust was not The Mother Church 


|The duty of performance which they | 


f worship, holding | higher 


part 


| It is only when practical abdication | 
of the trust was demanded that they 
'said that their duty to the Donor was | 


than the demand of any body. 


‘undertook and to which they agreed | 


' construction 
some other people. 


with 


when they beeame trustees was higher 
than any duty of obedience to the 
of these gentlemen or 
this case because later I shall deal 
the question as to 


cance of. what has been done, which 
| has been claimed and acclaimed here 
' by counsel as indicating that all trus- 


‘tees heretofor 


6 


/ent, and that these gentlemen are the 


only ones that ever were not. 


have been subservi-. 


1© | irrevocable. 
It will| which speaks as of the day when Mrs. 


‘trustees agree to faithfully 


| ject | 
It is important in| specifically to be “for the purpose of) 
ex- 


the signifi- | 


Mother | 
or pretended, | 


And so here, in the simple language | logically and chronologically, to con- delegate 
of this woman, who knew so well how sider who the First Members were. 


to use simple language and. make it 
effective, you find the barrier t6 the 
claims of these defendants of super- 
vision and control! of these trustees, 
because they are enjoined to act upon 
their own responsibility. You cannot 
hold trustees responsible if somebody 
else can direct or supérvise them. 

Then they are empowered to “em- 
ploy all the help necessary to the 
proper conduct of said business.” Of 
course that is an implied power, from 
the broader one that is given above, 
and adds nothing to it. 

Then they are given a power which, 
it has seemed to me at least. is really 
outside that of managing the property 
and property rights of the publishing 
house, although I may be utterly mis- 


what the history of that publishing 
house had been. The trustees are au- 
thorized to employ persons “to prepare 


Bible Lessons or Lesson Sermons to 


be 
_churches,” and employ such people as | 
they may need for the purpose. 
understand that, all. the things which | 


| beneficiary? What must be the course | 


read in the Christian Science 


are to be read in the Christian Science 


churches as lessons by the readers | 


throughout the world are to be pre- 
pared upon the responsibility of these 
gentlemen, and they are authorized to 
employ such people as they may need 
for the purpose. That would seem to 
be something not Strictly within the 
publishing business, but it shows a 
trust and confidence of the Donor in 
these trustees, which is of significance. 


Then, specifically, they.are given the | 
| Jan. 


lication of the Quarterly, 


year they cave 


_ officers to this Christian Science 


Let us pause a moment, because we Board of Directors. 
We respectfully ask Your Honor to 
getting the facts clearly in our minds, | rule that it was beyond their power 
the power of election ‘o 
althoug’ not ~mae- 
how they came into being. and what ‘ema!, perhaps. or very ofaterta! 
'their powers were. The record shows, 4DyY issue in this case whether 


some one elise i? ‘- 
‘? 


‘if Your Honor please, that the First COul@ allow theip president and treas- 


' 


nO} taken in my view of it. not knowing! 


As I | 


‘Members, to the number of 11 or 12, Urer and secretary to be elected, by 
_are persons who met on Sept. 23, 1892, OU'siders or not. kt may be. But we 
'and organized a religious organization 45k that finding. | 
which they named The First Church of Now, that is all that had been done 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston. How did "Pp to the time that this deed was 
the name First Members arise? They ™4de in January, | The affairs 
created that name. They called them- of this Church had been managed by 
selves First Members. themselves, and /*8 officers; the Church First Members 
they added other members as First. had made theig By-Laws, had adopted 
Members. They admittéd others into their religious tenets, they amended 
|participation with them. One would their By-Laws by a democratic form of 
‘think that that meant simply the first ®9°Vernment. They did not delegate 
people in chronology who joined the anytoing to anyone. or be. 
|Church, but it is not so. They created of their own numbers. an 

| the First Members as having adminis- then they delegated merely 
|trative powers. They were to be offi- lection of these officers 
‘cers of the Church. And I submit,/ ©®ristian Science Board of Directors 
Your Honor, that their office was that And the Christian Roard of 
practically of directors of the Church, Directors is not anywhere else men- 
administrative directors, having all | “'OMed in the By-Laws, or, as far as | 


a98 


a 
es 


tO any 
until LS9s., 
(he 


three to tne 


“9? 
oacience 


the powers and functions of manage- 


know, in the records up to that date 


Therefore, is perfectly clear that 
when Mrs. Eddy gave a power of re- 
moval th the First Members that she 
meant this body, that is, the Church 
members of the Church which 
had founded, who were then function- 


ment in Church affairs—not with re-. it 
gard to the building. We will dea! 
with that in a moment. Not encroach- 
ing on powers which had been given 
to others, but with the ful] powers 
which they thus created by their ° 
agreement with each other, by the | '28. who were then the ruling power 
‘adoption of By-Laws. That .In the Church; who had delegated 


ahe 


is, they. 
did adopt By-Laws; they joined in qa, 20 powers and were competent, of 
statement of their religious beliefs and | ©CUTS®. ‘o deal with this situation by 
tenets. They created offices; and the | P’OPer forms. : 
offices were a president, treasurer,|. %°¥ Jan. 10, and up to this time, 
clerk, and they elected members of | the First Members had gone on man- 
their own number to occupy those | *8'"8 the effairs of the Church in this 
offices. Way, with no delegation of authority 

From that date until (and no selection of any officers ‘to 


long after! 
25, 1898. the First whom they gave any powers or dele- 


| pampblets, tracts. and other literature | Church, or The,First Church of Christ, 
_pertaining to the business which they 


y by his administration | 


are to conduct. How ean they have 
the direction and supervision of the 


Quarterly and all pamphlets. if they | 
In turn are to be directed and super- 
'vised by somebody else? 


Eddy’s simple words are a blank wall 
against the progress of these preten- 
tions to power. 

And then there is a provision which 
unusual in 
remember. 


is 


and performed by them within the 
terms, objects and purposes of 
instrument.” And it is that solemn 
pledge which these gentlemen have 


made by the acceptance of these posi- 


tions that they are asked by these di- | 
_rector-trustees to 
| cause 
cused by distinguished counsel, paus-| 
ing for a moment in the eulogy of his_ 
are | 


and be- 
are ac- 


repudiate; 


they would not. they 


own clients, to say that they 
guilty of treason and disloyalty. 
loyalty to whom? 
just ambitions 


Dis- 


of these men for 


greater power, but loyal to the com- | 
commands | 
written in words apparently dictated | 


of their Leader, 
by her and signed by her own signa- 
ture. Not commands ciaimed to be 
signed by her, and her signature lost 
somewhere in the shuffle. 
it! 
of this case. 
who cannot produce her signature, 
when she has said no changes should 
be made without her signature! 
Further than that, the consideration 
of the deed is stated to be that the 


the ob- 
declared 


the conditions specified, and 
of the conveyance is 


more effectually promoting and 


tending the religion of Christian Sci-| 


‘ence as taught by” Mrs. Eddy. 


'be seen that there is no foundation | 
| whatever for that claim. 


' make 


I have spoken, I speak of it inci- 
clearly understood that 
tion, that fundamental fact growing 
out of the relation of trustee and ben- 
eficiary, because a failure to appreci- 


ate it has to such an extent led, as it! 


seems to us, at least, our opponents 


into certain errors. 
What are the duties of the trustees? | 


Those are defined in the instrument. 
They are commensurate with the ob- 
jects and the purposes which are to 


alone. It has been testified to by Mr.{ be achieved; and to enable the trus- 
tees to accomplish the purposes and 


ficiaries of this trust were wider than | ODJects of the trust as therein de- 
a single church. It was the movement, | C/4red the Trust Deed gives specific, 


Dickey and by others that the bene- 


the Christian Science movement, 
throughout the world, that was the 
beneficiary of the trust in this aspect, 
clearly distinguished from the other 
branch of the trust, which was finan- 
cial, monetary, profit-making, of which 


The Mother Chuch was the beneficiary. | 


Better, perhaps, even than the words 
of Mr. Diekey or any others in the 


but very broad, powers. 


First, they 


‘are empowered to “hold and manage 


' 


_tofore conducted by the said Christian; not be amended. 
in pro-| with it, as a guide for those to whom | 
the interests of Christian/she had left these great duties and 


} 


' 


said property and property rights ex- 


And then, in the only words in this | 
deed which are italicized for empha-. 


sis, the trust is made perpetual and 


Eddy passed from the sight of men,| 
‘her will, she confirmed in the most) 
‘explicit language this very trust, un-| records. But there were no executive 


Again, Mrs. 
Church. 


any trust deeds that I) 
The trustees are informed | 
that by their acceptance of the office | 
_they agree “to honestly and faithfully: 
do and perform all things to be done | 


this | 


Disloyal to the un-. 


Think of | 
We shall come to that’in another | 
These directors, | 
who claim commands from Mrs. Eddy, | 


perform | 


Then in that instrument | 


Scientist, as its executive officers. 


'They were what you may call the de- 


mocracy government of the Church. 
They added other members wo were 
not a part of the governing body; they 
were the governing body of the 


The Master—Can the member who 


has no power to vote be regarded as 
a member in the sense of the statutes | 


e ‘ . “~ . 
of an unincorporated religious associ- 


Members | ie ie . 
the business of The Mother | g any powers until, as I have said, 


| Jan. 
‘this vote: 


10, 1901. And then they passed 
“The business of The Mother Church 
hitherto transacted by the First Mem- 
bers shall be done by its Christian 

science Board of Directors.” 

I shal] discuss a little later the direec- 
tors and what their power and author 
ity was. 

Now what is meant by that—‘the 
business of the Mother Church”? One 
would think that it was the adminis- 
trative’ business, the business whieh 


ation? 
Mr. Whipple—No, Your Honor. 
think that they were people who were 


they could have delegated to direct6rs 
if they had elected directors. They 
nes : did not elect directors, but they simply 
Sire: Dat without areal membersnip /deleeated the power of administering 
within the statute, or one that wei Hetty of The: Mother Church 
co : hitherto fransacted by the First Mem- 
need to consider. I think that is 80-|/bers. But the Christian Science Board 
The Master—If that be so, must not ‘ef Directors, under the authority of 
'the First Members have been thé@jthis, assumed from that time on toa 
members of the Church in the statu- ‘enact and amend the By-Laws of The 
tory sense? ‘Mother Church. A strange transac- 
Mr. Whipple—I should say so But! tion! Not officers of the Church, en 
they were also the governing body. 'tirely outside of the Church, and they 
The Master—To the same extent @ssumed to make its By-Laws and to 
‘that the members of any other unin-|amend its By-Laws. Was that in- 
corporated religious association are|tended? Let us look at the full vote 
‘the governing body of that associa-| which appears on page 242. 
tion? | The Master—Page 242 is the record 
Mr. Whipple—No. If I may amend (of the special meeting of Jan. 19, 1901. 
it, Your Honor, I should agree en-| Mr. Whipple—Page 242, yes: that is 
tirely with what Your Honor says,/the one I am referring to. See what 
with this exception—that many others | jt says at the end of that: ~ 
delegate certain of those powers tO| “The First Members of this Church 
some one like deacons or wardens,’ shall continue to convene annually at 
or directors, or some similar officer, | the Communion Season, but they shall 
and these people did not; they kept not be present .at the business meet- 
the power themselves. So that they/ings. This by-law can neither be 
differ in that respect from the ordi-|amended or annulled without the 
nary organization. They had no Offl-|unanimous consent of- the whole 
cials or officers corresponding to dea-| Church or the written consent of Mrs. 
‘cons or wardens, “or having such| Eddy, pastor emeritus.” 
duties. |Does that look as though the mem- 
The Master—Well, they chose at the! bers of the Church could ‘no longer 
first meeting certain what they called amend By-Laws, as if they had given 
officers. ,over the power of amending By-Laws? 
Mr. Whipple—Yes. ‘It says that By-Laws cannot be 
The Master—The president was one.|;amended without the unanimous con- 
| Wasn’t he a president in the ordinary|sent of the whole Church. and that 
‘meant of its First Members. They 
Mr. Whipple—I should say so. | were still left the right, unanimously, 
The Master—And a treasurer— |}acting unanimously, to change this by- 
Mr. Whipple—But they defined their | law. 
duties and they were not the duties! Now, that is not all. It is a fact 
'of management. The treasurer had| that thereafter—I shall come to that 
‘the duties of receiving the money and/im a moment in another connection, 


expending it, and the clerk kept the! although I might as well refer to it 
|now—it is a fact that in every deed 


bers, 


sense? 


amended, unaffected; this Trust Deed, | officers. JI mean, that is my thought. | thereafter, as long as Mrs. Eddy lived, 


in its terms known to her, she con- 
firmed ‘in her will, which speaks as 
of the last day when she could speak. 
And after the trust was made, when 
some One suggested that she should 


do something interfering with the ad- 


‘came through her secretary? 


| 


the 
was her 


trust by these 
reply, 
“TI ean- 
deal ‘with these matters: follow 
And through the vears 


ministration of 
trustees, what 


not 
the trust.” 


since that utterance ‘there has echoed 
in the ears of the faithful trustees 


‘that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


/ terms. 


injunction from their 
“Follow the trust,” and the trust is 
the deed of January, 1898. 


that | 


Leader, | choice of officers. 


I do not mean to speak very dogmati-| there was this provision—that appears 
cally about these matters that are so|in these deeds that Your Honor exam- 


misty, and, as Your Honor has used | ined yesterday morning: 
the adjective once, a little shadowy,; “NO by-law shall be adopted, 
but it would so seem to me. And,} amended, or annulled by the grantees 
therefore, they differed from the ordi-| unless the written consent of said 
nary church organization in that they | Mary Baker G. Eddy, or unless at the 
did not delegate the powers of the| Written request of Mrs. Eddy the 
|; management of the church affairs, as| Executive (or First Members) by a 
distinguished from the people who | two-thirds vote of.all their number 
owned the church property. ‘decide so to do.” 

| The Master—The rules they adopted Does that look as if Mrs. Eddy under- 
'provided for an annual meeting for stood that the’ Executive or First 
_Members could not vote, had lost their 
power of amending By-Laws? -They 
Their activi- 


| Mr: Whipple—Yes. 


| The Master—That appears to have| were very much alive. 


The Trust Deed is complete in its | been changed before the Revised Man-/|ties were held in suspense by what 


Every one agrees that it can-| ual of 1897, but just when 


it was might be called a vis major from the 


clusively for the purpose of carrying! not be amended. Mrs. Eddy purposely | changed I have not found anything in| Outside, because some one else was 


on the business, which has been here-/ made it so that it should not and could the evidence to show. 


Science Publishing Society, 


moting 


'Sctence.” 


description of this trust are the classic | 
terms in which the Chief Justice of | 


this court, in his opinion in Chase vy. 
Dickey (212 Mass. 555, at 561-562) 
described not this trust, but one al- 
most precisely like it, a 

“gift for spreading the tenets of faith 
taught by the testatrix (Mrs. Eddy) 
over an area more extensive than 


could possibly be gathered in one con- 


after that: 


Nothing could be broader than that. 


to hold- and manage the 
property and property rights in pro- 
moting the interest of Christian Sci- 
ence. 


She was satisfied 


| responsibilities. 


| 


‘of removal. 


Section. 10: 


Secondly, they are enjoined to “en- | 
‘the directors of said Church shall 
have the power to declare vacancies 


ergetically and judiciously manage the 


business of the Publishing Society on 


gregation. It includes the most catho- | 


lic missionary effort both as to terri- 
tory, peoples, and times. It is 


scope for the upbuilling of the sect 
which the testatrix made the object 
of her bounty.” 

The importance of this trust ts thus 
shown, the responsibilities. of this 
trust, reposed upon the gentlemen who 
have succeeded the original trustees, 
and sit here with their business man- 
I 


stood and comprehended. 


q 


: 


the | 


founding of a trust of comprehensive | | 
would do this on their own responsi- 


a strictly Christian basis, and 
their own responsibility.” 

Now, that sentence was not needed 
at all to give them further power. It 
would have been inferred that they 


bility; and there is significance, I sub- 
mit, Your Honor, to be attached to the 
fact that in the injunction to handle 
the business energetically and judi- 
ciously, they should do it not only on a 
strictly Christian basis but on their 
own responsibility. How could 


upon | 


“The First Members together with! they could deleg 


in said trusteeship for sueh reasons 


as to them may seem expedient.” 


Now, what is meant by she term 


‘only by-law that they passed making 
ie |}any recognition of a body known as 
lat.; But it is true that in it, as a safe-| the Christian Science Board of Direc- 
The Donor needed to add nothing | guard, one of the many with which tors, adopted in 1895, Dec. 
She hedged about authority which she! they attempted todelegate t 
delegated to others, ther® is the power | of Directors to elect officers of the’ 
The provision is this, | Church at their annual meeting. 


' 


| 
i 
i 


; 
’ 


First Members, and what is meant by | 
‘the term directors of- said Church, in 


'January of 1898? 


We have got to pro- | 


; 


| 


ject ourselves back to that time to. 
know what Mrs. Eddy meant, although | 


she | 
ager, no less efficient, are thus under- | have meant that they were to handle! First Members of The First Church of 
_repeat| this business on the responsibility of | Christ, 
again, & sacred trust as Christian | some other board, in view of that plain’ Then the term “the directors of said‘thing that they did with 


Christian Scientist knows, be- 
those have become familiar 


every 
cause 
terms. 
term which I shall first consider. is 
defined or at least is described as “the 


Scientist, in Boston, Mass. 


Indeed, the First.Members, the | 


intervening and performing their 
functions: but they were considered 
by Mrs. Eddy as very much alive. and 
with the power under certain circum- 
stances to amend, to revoke, this by- 
law which was intended to be practi- 
cally irrevocable. And most of the 
property on which the Church stands 
is held under that very trust. because 
A|it is in all the deeds subsequent to 
One wonders whether 190% So that the First Members to- 
ate the power to elect | 4ay are involved in the title t© most of 
officers. But that very thing recog-| the land on which that Churcfi stands, 
nized the fact that the directors them-/ OT, at least, on a trust saying that that 
selves were not officers, because they />¥-law shall not be repealed except 
were delegated, they had the power With their assent at the request of 
delegated to elect officers—a president, Mrs. Eddy by vote of two-thirds. 
a treasurer, and a secretary. In other| And that is not all—that is not all. 
words, the most that can be said is|If Your Honor will look at Article 
that this Church assembly decided to XXXIV, Section 2 of the Manual, the 
allow somebody else to elect officers | eighty-ninth edition— 
for them. But they defined the officers; The Master—Of the present Manual? 
and then defined the offices. They! Mr. Whipple—Of the present Man- 
had the right to create what officers’ ual. It says: 
they would have, and what offices. and; “All deeds of further purchases of 
they did so—a president. a treasurer,| land for The First Church of Christ. 
and a secretary. And that is all. They’ Scientist, in Boston, Mass.. shal] have 
did not elect any directors. named in them all the trusts men- 
‘But in 1895—and that is the only tioned in the deeds given by Albert 
regard to‘ Metcalf and E. Noyes Whitcomb in 


Mr. Whipple—Well, now, may I sug-| 
gest that there was a by-law, and the 


28, when 
he Board 


curious thing! 
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not by way of criticism. 
The Master—Oh, I think it would 


chronologically; it would have taken 


any rate. 


since. 
by way of criticism. 


have been very difficult for anyone to 
put in‘the evidence ih better order 


a great deal of work and study, at 


Mr. Whipple—I have no doubt of take the word “disbanded”? 
that,-but still I think it would have | mean that they must not hold any 
saved a good deal of work and study more meetings? 

However, I am not speaking) 


The Master—And I have already | that it did not have much sense, 
said that, for the purpose of dealing 
with the legal rights of the parties, 
I do not suppose that Mrs. Eddy’s spe- ~ 


Your Honar please. 


to part with their powers; and. an 


outside body of trusteesp’as we shall | 


show they were; trustees under a 


Trust Deed to build and maintain the } 
- et 


Church, disbanded. them. | 


The Master—In what sense do you 


Does it 


Mr. Whipple—I may be pardoned if 


I—I will not say it. It was, in effect, 


if 


The Master—That what? 


Mr. Whipple—It did not have much’ 


merely commenting vpon the fact, | erning body of this Church; they , do it all right by taking a pen, appar- 


never had passed any vote whatever | ently, and scratching something out, 


and it would appear that Mrs. Eddy 
i Sept. 1, 1892? 
what they are described to be in the. 
deed. 
1898, and their powers—the director- 
| trustees, I will call them, if I’ may, to 


assumed so too. 


Mr. Dane—Now, I do not-like to in-| 


cannot 
the 


terrupt, but that statement I 
go unchallenged, because 
phraseology of the by-law— 


Mr. Whipple—Then suppose I with- | 


draw it? I-do not like to issue chal- 


lenges, because I have not very much | 
ing Society trustees are defined and 
The ) 
Mrs. Eddy, when she appointed them in 


time. 


The Master—I would like you 


allow Mr. Dane to complete what he. 
substantially different. 
|of the trusts are the samé. 
It is childish to-dis- | 


was about to say. 
Mf. Whipple—Very well. 


Mr. Dane-+- —the phraseology of the | 


to | 
‘deeds, as I have said. before, are not 
The purposes 


the situation of the Christian Science 


Board of Directors named in the Trust 
Deed creating them, which dated 
Their powers are just 


is 


The deed is similar to that of 


distinguish them—are limited and de- 
fined in Mrs. Eddy’s deed to them, just 
exactly as the powers of the Publish- 
the deed to them. 


limited in 


They‘are 


both important. 
cuss which is the more important. 


cause I am not going to comment very 


much on that, because Mr. Thompson 


ters of fact are tried. When leeally 
chosen, the law vests in kim the pow-. 


has covered it so well and thoroughly ters necessary to accomplish ite pur- 


and exhaustively. 


Now, this trust was modified, I think | 


it was modified, and a supplementary 
deed was made in the Metcalf deed. 
which I have aiready referred to, if 
Your Honor please. It is Exhibit C at- 
tached to the bill, and 1 won't refer 


to that again. 


Now. what was the status of these 
gentlemen when this deed was made?” 


her deed to have a removing power. 
could not be supposed to have intro- 
daced it in reference to what they 
were going to do, or some powers that 


pose, that of taking and holding prop 
erty for a known aggregate body not 
incorporated.” | 

What does that mean’ It means that 
the officers of any other church sim- 
lar. or claimed to be similar to deacons 
and wardens, must be officers that are 
chosen as deacons are chosen. Chosen. 
These trustees were not chosen, these 


directors were not chogen: ther never 


were chosen at all by any church 
body. Ther were appointed as trus- 
tees by Mrs. Eddy, and as trustees they 
remained under the deed. They were 
not chosen. 


cific authority for these votes of the /sénse. I could not take it in any par-, by-law disbanding . the Executive) 
directors’ is particularly important. | tteular sense, but I do not know, Members Was*one proposed by Mrs. | 

Mr. Whipple--I should not suppose whether they meant to abolish, or Just dty in a letter which she wrote on | 
that it could be so. I should suppose What they meant. “To disband them July 3, 1908, appearing on pages 253 
—well, I will not state it. might mean, or it was described as #84/254 ofethe record. There the by- 


The Master—There are purposes, no| being useless to have them meet té- la@W | whieh © she desired to have 
| They had been Adopted is set out over hér signature.| result, without stopping to decide 


doubt, for which it would be import-| gether any more. habe save at | 
ant, but not for these purposes. | meeting and having annual meetings, Mr. Whipple — But you have no | which is the biggest trust and who is | hdc 4 pS . 
Mr. Whipple—I will state a little | Dut there was nothing for them to do, doubt, Mr. Dane, that she wanted it; the most important person. Feeney of being officers of the piers 
later a comment which I have to make , 2nd that therefore they sh6uld be dis-. done ‘a the proper way, and in con- In 1898 these director-trustees had | body. i do not need to say anything 
on that. | ba ed for the purposes of having an-{f0rl..cy ‘with the rules of law, have! been authorized to build.a church, and Sorieeeaonsh about that, because wei ais- 
The Master—And, if I may be pat- nual meetings. se) YOU? & had built it. an edifice on a lot of land sipaovatany it at length earlier. They were 
doned one more observation, 1 find 1: The Master—That vote has been Mr. Dane—None: whatever. Which had been ¢onveyed to them. ; M€Ver elected as such; there was not 
have a memorandum here about March. spoken of, I think, at times as abolish» Mr. ,W hipple—And you. have no} They had the power to elect, and had bes such office at the time at all. 
19, 1903, a letter from Mrs. Eddy to. ing First Members. ’ doubt that if the people whom she had ' elected a pastor, a reader or a speaker | 6. _— Honor had that in mind, and I 
ate! Bdt olian | | , | .Mr, Whipple—Yes, Your Honer, and asked to have it done by had been | to fill the pulpit of the Church. it was | wit se a moment to read, if I may, 
Mr. Thompson—We know what that very incorrectly spOken of as abolish- COmpetent to attend to it, or had at-| their duty under the deed to maintain | or revive the recollection of all of us, 
ts ing the First Members. How could tended to it properly; they could have | public worship in accordance with the to very pertinent inquiries which you 
they abolish the membership of a) done it?’ : ‘doctrines of Christian Science in said | put On page 242, when Mr. Dane was 
ehurch, and the. governing body of the Mr. Dane—Yhave no doubt that they Church, and no one has any reason to | introducing in evidence the business 
Church, under its By-Laws and under | Were competent, and that they did if | Suppose that they were not doing it een gan rersr ny eT ert hy 
; ‘eactor | tS Manual—-people who created the|'. The Master—Well, now, there we)strictly in accordance with the deed.| | o master—aAnd 1 recollect to nothing. It Was not the exercise 
Sees pepenare Bins g Sith Pirector, Church, the people who created the have the issue squarely made, and 1 right, you have not yet shown any ac- 


and saying: | © cea 'For this purpose, namely, maintaining | ©: - are of the power which Mrs. Eddy gave 
they abolish them? ‘That is one of -Mr. Whipple—Just where in the 


leaves a majority when hey are by the deed to make necessary rules | 4 Board of Directors? thorities that when a power i3 given 
| -% the startling— limbo the First Members are left I am 


| foares and regulations, that is, for the pubhic me pone ~I think were: . under circumstances like this to two 
And she also says, “I am sorry you. ot mp yg if we took the| Not prepared to say, and perhaps it is worship. That- gave them authority 1e Master—So that we are left im bodies, and one of them does not func- 
S, . | word “disbanded’ as meaning, You are 


. not of much’ consequence as long as|or & semblance of authority to pass | 8ome doubt as to WwW hat that vote tion, or even if it has gone out of ex- 
Manual, iia |e Christian Sata toad of Di. |2° longer a body which shall meet,| they are still in the limbo somewhere. | certain rules and regulations dealing | ™™eans when it refers to its Board of jstence, the other cannot act. 
ope hay. the | brist ‘You are ne? Sash’ -etemhers of | The provision, if Your Honor please,' with ‘the conduct of services in the Directors. v : Now, I understand the defendants 
ee ore pot the Church, and nothing else, that is that the First Members are to be the church edifice and the maintaining of | | ea: cpr SRR erat on grote mor? to dispute that as a legal proposition. 
a pad tin that some reference to all the do- might do. :  emeeh va: initiating power to remove, /public worship. hey were enjojned The Ma: tak "Where ah eg ko Bee a peng 
io. a ine tes. airetors Seta ech 177 Mr, Whipple—yY es, but they had cer- with the directors of said Church. |in the deed to “maintain regular i 8 d 6) ste ene sheen ee wer they nape that it is & power comme 
. ness of Mr Thompson—I do not remember tain privileges under the By-Laws and! Well, now, in 1898, who were the! preaching, reading, or speaking inj vs gee og eee quite ‘see that; with an interest and that, rs 
| A certain functions still to perform, be-’ directors of said Church? There!said Church on each Sabbath,” and | Yet. By its Board of Directors—that ¢he survivor of the two bodies can 
cause, up to Mrs. Eddy’s passing on 


weren't any directors, legally speak-!there was a penalty that if they did | is, the ( hurch’s Board of Directors? exercise the power. And they cite as 
and long after, they functioned in con- | Mr, Dane—Yes, Your Honor. an authority, the principal authority, 
nection with these deeds, the trusts on 


ing, known by that name, in The First!not attend to this duty for, I think, aj .-) . 
Church of Christ, Scientist. They do! period of a year— | The Master- How did the Church) coin y. Attorney-General, 231 Mass., 
which that chureh edifice stands—cer- not appear, as we have seen, among The Master—Before you get to that, | ®¢' 4 moard of Directors: We Ravens) $78, and that refers to Perner ¥. 
tainly up to the time of her passing the list of officers. They hada presi-| they were not to allow the building | yet any action of the First Members Sears, 117 Mass., 513, 521. Those cases 
on—and still they are referred to in dent amd a treasurer and,a clerk; they | or any part to be used for any other | COPSttuting one: /are not authority for any such propo- 
that—they are not abolished, I think— had no Board of Directors. There | purpose than the ordinary and usual | mr, Dane bb I think that may be / sition. This involves the discussion 

The Master—It has always seemed ) ' It will develop, however, and | of what is meant by a power coupled 
to me that those two votes, the vote. 


were no Church directors, there didn't uses of a church. That is paragraph 4. | ma ep f Rawat all : 

pretend to be any directors of said | would prefer to develop it gracually,! with an interest. The cases @0 not 
of Jam. 10, 1901, transferring the busi- seem to agree upon just exactly what 
ness of The Mother Church, if “busi- 


Mr. Whipple—yYes, Your’ Honor. rig. 
Church, in the legal sense. But—and | Ppa - rather than state my position at this 
ot that means, the term means, although 
ness is to be taken as meaning the 


, The Master—Has there been some. 
this brings us to the Trust Deed of 
the cases using different terms always 
power to. elect officers and pass by- 


' time.” 
evidenc that that was afterward | : , 
Sept. 1—there was a body of four - I watched the case with great care 
trustees under @ Deed of Trust of! seem to have the same thing in mind. 
\laws, and the vote of July 6, 1908, Some cases speak of it as a power 
purporting to disband the First Mem- 


| chi : ? ifi in some way? | . 
changed or modified in some . and interést in the protection of my 

‘Sept. 1, 1892; who held the legal title 

| coupled with a trust, and some speak 
bers, stand on somewhat doubtful 


the gad | does ee rooney Moipypataes and I did not see it develop. 

' 3 so A , : m ‘It was left in just that way that Your 

to the ( rurch property, to whom Mrs. | The Master—When they came to en- | H hl 8, a th 2h P : 
‘ Eddy had giyen certain powers in con- | jaro himeh? : Waa th | *20nor described in the middie Of tne! of it as a. power coupled with an of- 

that will be the best way , ; rage : |large .the church? as ere any t eas h ach 

M Whipp! B sll ielitae foundation, as being inconsistent with: nection with the building of that} qjfference made there? Epon co - agin ene Same page: ‘fice: but no statement has been made, 
r. 4 PP 4 agg et § ee the legal right of control existing in church and the conducting of religious | Mr, Whipple—No. The old part was | The Master—-We will let Mr. Dane 4. 1 remember, by the Governor in his 
ciates have made quite a car s | the members of an unincorporated re-| exercises there. That is, they were. put in all the fa@®m and then we will learned argument, as to just what 
gorel ake digkt it me ae ligious association, as a vote or by-law what they may call trustees of the/ those terms mean. Perhaps I am not 
e J aster— ~ no “ , | was heid inconsistent with that right church building, and trustees of the | right, because the law of the cases 
that in writing that letter of Marc’ of control im one of the Massachusetts; Church, in a sense. Powers of map- | does not seem to distinguish this very 
| clearly. They talk glibly about it but 
? 
| 


they might possibly get from some 
other source, or in other capacities. 
'She appointed them endowed with the 
powers that they then had under their 
deed. And what powers did they have? 
What were they? They were not di- 
rectors of The Mother Church in the 


People might differ, but they are both 
important, and the object of them 
both is the same; and the people given 
authority under them should work) 
harmoniously togetber for a correct 


The Master—And recognized as such 
by the members of the Church? 

Mr. Whipple—-Yes. Now then, hav- 
ing considered the people who had the 
right to remove, who asked the re- 
moval * 

Well. the First Members did not par- 
ticipate at ail. They are claimed to 
have gone out of existence. Whether 
they are out of existence or not, 4s 
| have suggested before, they appear 
to have been either neglected or pre- 
vented from functioning by a stronger 
power. 

Now, the power being given to (wo 
parties, the attempt has been made 
to exercise it by one, and by one alone. 
And of course that cannot be done. 
The attempt was a futility, it amounted 


rust that the 
uld not be 
mn consent of 
_ of the First 
» titles | 
h do not 
ig question, 
is, for us to 
_ it suggests 
ot a lawyer, 
y advised in 
hings as she 


The Master—You do? What is it? | 
Mr. Thompson—That is the letter. 


which she wrote to him, saying that. 


By. 
ss we want 


e very last, 


1S, 


9 - Mr. Withington-——-It appears on page 
business Of ¢s¢ and it is Exhibit 739. 
lake by-laws, ir Whipple—The middle column. 
(affect the: + Thompson—I do not see that 
ra all in any there is anything else in it. 
what it Mr. Whipple—May we leave it, if 
‘| Your Honor please, that if anyone dis- 
€T covers anything of that sort, they may 
properly cail Your Honor’s attention 
to it? ,* 

The Master—Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Whipple—And that if no one: 
does it, we shall assume that there 
Was no such letter. 

The Master—Certainly; I think that 


e title of 

utive Mem- 
s were not 
‘e not con- 
Their title 
+ governing 
ithout any 
jparently— 

stc is, 


+ had any 


still a part of the church edifice. There | see what follows from it It seems 
was a controversy about letting the) ; ok ge 
President speak there es sae eae as all 
, 1903, Mrs. 1 so at he as cases, Saltrian v. Nesson, I think (201 | agement had been given to them under ee ee Perhaps they have 
under her eye t él ae » sf Pa Of | Mass., 034). : that Deed of Trust, which were sim- they do not always seem to state just 
two days previously——Marc ia ‘ Mr. Whipple—Yes, Your Honor; we/|ilar to those of a director—not exactlv which President Wilson. I think—was| what it is. 
Mr. Whipple—This is Marc » have recited that on our requests, and| that of a director, but similar to that. Poet ia speak | tingency, but it seemed to me, that if But, as I understand it, it is this: 
: a power coupled with an office, the 


| the shadows later. 
permitting its been dispelled. 
9 . . . . 
1903 ° did not intend to comment on it at; There is no other body of cchespead Mr. Krauthoff—That is a different; @@ything it was a bit murkier. But 
office being something which, or the 


use for a meeting at} oe 
Mr. Whipple—I thought of that con- | 


controversy that was referred to about | 
oe aes The meeting was length, because it is so plain that it|that Mrs. Eddy could have referred to edifice. You- see. the edifice in which it| that was early in’ the case, and we 
a arc y hg 8 wo F F - j he d S % < aPrigIer. : v. bf rQ 2 , , ; € a . . ‘ 
n it or pet | Mr. Whipple—Oh, yes, about the. eset se phe nanaing sapien only “yg ‘omg ‘eo a ali lis claimed President Wilson was to|2°W have the theory which came out power under it being something to 
n nh im-' executive members. to us reper ce aes 8 those people those four trustees un- | speak is the new church, The Mother | hadi That Sane na =v yr 
sg | she Master— Yes. _ The Master—Then we should have | doubtedly. It is shown further, be- | mene iestan ton ro disti ' terday. : . ik: 
a | ‘Mr. Whipple—Well, that is entirely | 4, consider where we are left, what js Cause after she had appointed these Y ia) gece ris ee oer Now, these gentlemen received the 
ag disassociated from Mr. McLellan’s be-' the situation, if those votes are really, | tTustees she called them the Christian | see eas ag 14 die. | Property named as a corporation. But | 
coming a quasi trustee. lw '| Science Board of Directors _Mr. Krauthofi—They are two dis-// | ut | 
The Master—Oh, that is another. ae Sbestiones, tmerectual, | But th ‘tinct buildings, erected at different |@™® ‘€y a corporation, or have they | 
y ee nie Thipple—W | ut there wasn’t any Church in ex- | sith lay 9 a Rei 
matter, of course. Mr. Whippie—Well, certainly the} . periods, but connected by intercom- wr»! germs yy ogi ss I they 
Mr. Whipple—Yes. | municating doors. come within the statutes. therwise 


we 1 First Members are not abolished, any-| ‘Stence, as has so frequently been 

fe have noti way ‘pointed out, when she named them ; ; i eal ia 
'way. That is one result th er- | Poin n m : a , _|they are merely trustees with no statu 

thought that that was of very great. t that cer Mr. W hipple—They are hoth parts tory powers at all | by name, one of them being her 

importance, as I stated a few moments | of the church edifice, aren't they? | 


tainly follows. that, and they were never made direc- | 
| , . a future husband, and their assigns, 
ago, although I must confess that as | Mr. Krauthoff—Now, yes; but one| I am going to refer just briefly to 


Mr. Dane—In this connection, if. tors of that Church until 1908, even if 
iy paar ; they were then. I do not know whether ‘ ¥ with a power to said trustees to sell 
the case has gone on we have found a_ Your Honor please, may I -call the 'was built in 1894 and the other was / ‘hat matter, although Your Honor has |. 21. time whenever they so deemed 
| built in 1905. There are intercom-/covered it pretty well in Your Honor’s : : 7 


ao _Court’s attention to page 253 of the | ‘hey shee Sng he 1908 OF not. | do not | : 
reat many things were of some con-'!§ , no rhethe ts S : ._ the sale, if made in her 
Sdeubnes that ony wee time we thoacht record, inasmuch as so much has been te penn albsle a ‘aye i gelato | municating doors cut in between, but | socratic method of interrogation of ——— te “vn har consent: . it 
were of none. peete epout the lack of Mrs. Eddy’s| wnder the By-Laws, and amend the| they are two separate and distinct Cennae!, She by reterenes (2 ene CNeey was further provided that in case of 
Now, with this situation as to the | eetnority in conEeree with these two 'By-Laws so as to ‘make themselves | buildings. et eee | death resignation or removal of either 
executive members— ) | votes? There it appears that Mrs. directors or not. It is- a startling | The Master—Does Clause @ of the If they are a corporation they must lof the a the lifetime of 
[Mr. Withington confers with Mr. | maey specifically recognized in Wril-| proposition. They could just as well; deed of 1892 apply in your opjnion | be so ‘under chapter 39, section 1 of the | the settlor a new trustee should be 
Whipple. ] : ing the change in the name from| in 4 sense, go into any church in Bos-| to the new building or not? Public Statutes. Those were the stat-| 2 ,nointed by her to fill such vacancy, 
: Mr Withington offers the suzzes- First Members to Executive Members, ‘ton and say, “We have called a meet-| Mr. Krauthoff—Not by reason of the utes that represented the law at the and in case of such vacancy after the 
t before me tion, which is pertinent, that in her | #0¢ eae  Aperneney marosongicles ic the ing and ary a your by-laws, made a | deed te oom. 2 1Re6, = put then | Sime. settlor’s death, such new trustee 
fr. Withing- |deeds iieditar ele refers to tha méem-| Gisbanding of the mixecutive Members, Boatd of Difectors, and elected our-| there is a further provision afterward. | The deacons, church wardens, or. should be appointed by the surviving 
‘trawn and) bers as executive members, and speaks and, if that word has no. meaning, it} selves as those directors, and we will | The Master —- Es Well, you have other similar offices of churches or re- | trustees, subject to the approval of 
P40 know/of them as formerly First Members. | ‘8 4 word that was used by Mrs. Eddy} ryn the Biisiness from now on.” The | @nswered my question. ligious societies, and the trustees of tin Silla of probate: and in either 
7 | -| over her signature. | that they were Mr. Krauthoff—You asked a further | the Methodist Episcopal churches, ap- ino : red: th 

; question a moment ago. The deed of | pointed according to the discipline anil | case all such conveyances & ould ° 

Sept. 1, 1892, was afterward modified: usages thereof, shall, if citizens of this made as should vest the estate in the 


Laws, can| So that she knew about them; there | ‘only difference was 
, is no question about them. But you| . 7¢ Master—I will make a note of trustees of the church building and 
by Mrs. Eddy so as not to require con-|Commonwealth, be deemed bodies cor- BeW trustees jointly with the others, 
and thereupon the new trustee should 


Eddy was that, Mr. Dane—page 253. /had.the inception of such powers. That 


Se ee 


accomplish a particular result. L 
have. not stated it very well—I am 
conscious of that. 

Let us take this for illustration: 
Parker v. Sears contains a good state- 
ment of it. There a woman had made 
an ante-nuptia!l agreement and had 
given her real estate to three trustees 


2% 
“= 


i" ned 
‘irs Mem- 
y undertook 


refer there 
dy to Mc- 
? 


th _Tame? 
ce to the 


is the one 
ame. I am 
iSswer Your 
ve not fol- 


see Mrs. extremely par-' 


ticular that when her consent was re-.| 
from Mrs. Eddy to the Board of Di- 


quired it was to be in writing—her 
written consent. These 


in the directors, but I notice that there 


was not very much in the Manual that | 


these directors were permitted to do 


in her lifetime.that did not require | 


her written consent. There are 17 
places in the Manual, practically every 
important activity, where they had to 
have her consent, and she showed her 
confidence in them by taking no 
chances on their saying that they had 


directors | 


speak of the great trust that she had| | | 
réquests, if Your Honor please, at the 


Mr. Dane-——Page 253, in the letters | is the legal situation which existed at 


rectors. 
Mr. Whipple—That appears in our 


top of page 35. It gives that refer- | 
ence, and gives the exhibit. 

It appears that Mrs. Eddy commis- 
sioned Mr. Dickey to do it, and I sup-| 
pose that she assumed that he would; 
do it according to the forms of law.! 
And here is another case where her. 
supposition was not correct, and her) 
trust in an agent was betrayed, or not | 
It was not don® according 


the time—the legal situation in regard 
to it. 

But they are the people who are 
meant, I should assume Your Honor 
would find, interpreting it in that way. 


‘There is no other Christian Science 


Board of Directors. Therefore it be- 
comes important to consider the trusts 
of the deed of Sept. 1, 1892, and find 
out what the powers were, who the 
directors were apd what their powers 
were, and some other things about 


them. - "ae 
Perhaps We had better suspend for 


tinuous service to be held in it. 
Mr. Thompson-—You don’t mean that, 
do you? 
Mr. Krauthoff—I mean we are not 
required to hold continuous services. 
Mr. Thompson—You don’t mean the 
deed of 1892 was modified by-‘any- 
body? 7 
Mr. Krauthoff—By Mrs. Eddy, it was 


so modified, as not to require church 


services to be held continuously. 


Mr. Whipple—What you mean is 


that, she released certain restrictions, | 
‘It 


as she had a right to do. 


porate for the purpose of taking and 


holding in succession b rants,” and | . 
es perform all the duties belonging to 


Well, now, were these people similar | 224 imposed upon the original trus- 


officers of a religious society—similar | 


so forth. 


to deacons and church wardens in 
other churches? We are confronted 
with the fact, as Your Honor 
pointed out, that when’ this deed was 


ence or no. religious’ society 
which they could apply at 
There was no society in existence. 
could not have been a cor- 


has | # 


have and exercise all the powers and 


tees. One of the trustees died, and 
the other two, with the consent of the 
settlor, conveyed the land.’ Held, that 
good title passed and that the 


grantee could maintain a bill in 


made there was no church in exist-|eauity for specific performance. 


to | 
all. 


The Master—And that if no inten- 
tion on the settlor’s part appeared in 
the instrument, it would leave the 


power suspended until the vacancy 


her assent by telephone or. in’ some } fulfilled. : , 

lother way: she said “writteh assent.” to law at all. It could have been| five minutes as I am taking up a new The Master—Yes; I thought that is | poration then. The ingenious theory | had been filled. 

And one might ask, as we went along, done_by observing the proper forms) supject. I should like to make iteno"| what you meant to refer to. jis suggested that somehow when they; Mr. Whipple—Yes, Your Honor. 
| more than five minutes because I Mr. Krauthoff—Well, I suppose the | did become connected with a religious | And I had thought this was the par- 


ionor, the 
| why, in her lifetime, when she was of law. It is another case where, if} i 
society they metamorphosed into a ticular statement: it was given to the 


“a is . 
ee. 
a 


| right here to look at them, she would the intentions of Mrs. Eddy were de- 


not let them make a move in any activ-| feated, and were not carried out, it 
lwas because of the failure of those 


ity of any importance without her 


written consent, and that she gave into. 


their hands, intended to give into their 
hands, this absolutely unlimited and 
unchecked and unexaminable 
to do as they pleased? 


tors that have been appointed since 


she passed away were not gaining any 


experience on it. According to their 
theory, she intended, while she did not 
trust them quite as implicitly in her 
lifetime, not enough to let them go 
without her written consent to every- 
thing—-she intended to give them the 
most absolute and autocratic power of 
any ecclesiastical body that I ever 
heard of outside of one-—the uncon- 
trolled handling of millions of dollars, 
with nobody with the slightest au- 
thority to look at their accounts, even 
to see how they did it. 


power | 
My learned | 
brother said that they were gaining ;tend, Mr. Dane, that even Mrs. Eddy’s 


experience ‘ali the time, but the direc-j direction, or express consent, could 
get over that difficulty that existed? 


that Mrs. Paddy knew all about the 
change from First Members to Execu- 
tive Members, and that Mrs. Eddy un- 
derstood not only.that the change had 
been made in the name, but she un- 
derstood, also, that that vote in July 
‘disbanded 
called Executive Members. 


to whom she intrusted the task. 
Mr. Dickey—She read the letter. 
Mr. Whipple—The failure was com- 
plete. ' 


The Master—You would not con- 


Mr. Dane—I was simply calling 
Your Honor’s attention to the fact 


._Bible-Lessons, etc. 


the First Members, then) 


i 


The Master—That leaves us in just | 


Mr. Whipple—And in the sense in 


would like to finish today, if Your 
Honor please, if I can. 

The Master—We will call it six 
minutes, and be here at 10 minutes 
before 12. 

_Mr. Whipple-—-I will be very glad 
to do so. 
[Short Recess] 


Mr. Whippie—If Your Honor please, 
earlier in my remarks I referred to 
that provision of the Trust Deed which 
gives powers in connection with the 
I should like to 
add a couple of references in respect 
of that which I omitted. The first is 
on page 133, and is a letter from Mrs. 
Eddy to Mr. McKenzie, dated March 
12, 1901, some time after the date of 
the Trust Deed: 


“Dear Brother McKenzie: 


“In reply to your letters of recent 


as much doubt as to what “disband-| date, Mother requests me to say, at 
ine” really meant in a legal sense. 


the time she sent in the name of Mr. 
Willis for a member of Bible Lesson 


Now, in July, 1908, the directors,| which she intended it, also, I may*say,| Committee she did not remember that 


who had assumed to pass by-laws,)if | may say that further. 
but who were not even officers of this | knows—it does not take a lawyer to) 


But anyone | 


| 


organization, never had been elected | know—that her purposes could have | 


said committee was elected by trus- 


On page 335, Exhibit 389: 


release of restrictions would modify 
the deed. | 

Mr. Thompson—wNo, never—carrying 
out the deed. 

Mr. Whipple—The trustees were 
forbidden to permit any preaching or 
other religious services not consonant 
with the doctrines of Christian 
Science. — 

Now, if they were trustees under 
this. deed, that was the limit of their 
powers. I am speaking generally. I 
do not mean to have covered and in- 
terpreted every power or intendment 
to be inferred. These four men, or 
this body, in acting with the First 
Members, were autborized under the 
Deed of Trust of the Publication So- 
ciety to remove the trustees for cause. 
I may deal with that now, if Your 
Honor please. My reference to it will 
be brief. It says, “Shall have the power 


'to declare vacancies in said trustee- 


ship’’-—if that does mean the power of 
removal, and it has been generally 
so construed-—“for such reasons as to 
them may seem expedient.” 

That is, they must have reasons. 
They must have reasons which are 


corporation. But that is an operation 
that is beyond my knowledge of legal 
metamorphosis. It is another one of 
the staggering situations. They were 
not ‘similar officers of any church at 
all. 

They are met by this: 
Church was organized they did not 
become its officers. As we pointed out, 
the Church did not create any such 
office as deacon, church wardens—pos- 
sibly a president—certainly not as 


They did create officers, and those 
were left out. They did not come 
under the statute at all, of course. 

In Weld v. May, 9 Cushing, 181—if 
Your Honor will refer to that—the 


Court says, p. 191, that the phrase in| 


the statute “or other similar officers,” 
“means officers in churches otherwise 
constituted, of similar character and 
with corresponding functions with 
those of deacons in congregational 
churches, and church wardens of epis- 
copal churches. Other officers. 
not of a similar character to that of 
deacons, must hold simply as trus- 
tees.”’ 


When the 


; has only two. 
deacons. church wardens or directors. | ° y 


trustees as an incident of the trust 


‘and the means of its administration 
'according to the purposes of the set- 


Now, that is what it means— 
It does not 


tlor. 
coupled with an interest. 
mean a personal interest. 


To illustrate further, these trustees 
under a general deed are entitled to 
fill a vacancy. For what purpose? 
To discharge the purpose of that trust. 
She wanted three trustees, and she 
Now, they have there 
a power to appoint a third, which is 
coupled with an interest in the legal 
sense, which is coupled with a trust 
to assist these other two in discharg- 
ing that trust. 


Now, what is the other thing? The 
other thing is a bare, naked power. 


| Now, the power of the removal of the 
trustee is not a power in the promo- 


tion of the trust. It is merely cor- 
rective power, and that is a bare 
power, not coupled with amy trust, 
not coupled with any interest ig the 
legal sense. . 

That, I understand to be, in a 
general way, and in a crude statement. 


expedient in the promotion of the in- 
terests of the trust. -This whole power 
is so that it may be exercised for the 
benefit of this trust. They could not 
do it, of course, for whimsical, arbi- 
trary, or capricious reasons. If they 
must have reasons, they must have 
real reasons; not personal aggran- 
dizement, not revenge—nothing of that 
sort; they must have real, good rea- 
sons. 1 am speaking of it here be- 


been carried out at that time in a per- | “Pleasant View, 
fectly legal and proper way if the peo- | “Concord, New Hampshire, 
ple to whom she had conrmissioned it | “August 23, 1901. 

had attended to that great duty. | “Dear Student: 

"The Master-—It strikes me asaword| “The Bible Lesson Committee is not 
that a lawyer would hardly be likely | included in the last By-law. This) 
to use, committee belongs to the Publishing 

Mr. Whipple--No lawyer, appar- Society. 

- Now, they were not abolished: they |ently, was consulted about it, and the | 
did not co out of existence; they never|thing was not put in proper form at 
consented to it; they were the gov-jall, Mr. Dickey thought that he could 


And that is the pronouncement that | the distinction. I have to epeak of it 
applies to these gentlemen. | illustratively because I do not get the 

Further on in the opinion is this| legal terms to define it accurately as 
significant statement: ‘I stand on my feet. 

“When a deacon is chosen, he is; Now, we have a different proposi- 
chosen according to known regulations ‘tion. It is not a question of one body 
and usage. And, therefore, whether he! of four persons and the 6urvival of 
is duly chosen or legally removed,' one of the four. Here is a power 
must always be a matter of fact, to| given, a naked power, to two separate 
|be tried upon evidence as other mat-/and distinct bodies having no relation | 


as officers, whose names did not ap- 
pear even in a list of officers in any 
Manua!l, who were not mentioned as 
officers in the Manual until Sept. 4, 
1908—on July 6, 1908, passed a vote | 
in which they attempted to disband 
the. Executive Members as a body 
(page 253). 


“With love, 
“M. B. EDDY.” 


What are the powers and what is 


- 
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aa and final in 
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} is a correct 
istinction, ap- 
elion v. Homer, 
ound in 5 Met- 
bit complicated 
time to speak 
Briefly, it was 
) executors who 
_ the other sold 
ate which both 
: who was 
nfo the trade 
executor; but 
2 could not do 
had renounced 
and there had 
xecutor, a dif- 
lve been pre- 
i and both 
of them. Be- 
to the ex- 
is the dis- 
nec ry. He 
ell under the 
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gregation of a voluntary society. 
They never had been elected as 
such, Therefore the wrong body 
functioned; the wrong body pro- 
geeded, the body that had no authority 
under the Trust Deed, and were not 
mentioned in the Trust Deed: an error 
which came on account of the confu- 
sion of names; and the whole error 
seems to have arisen from that, more 
or less. 

| But let us pass on further— 

»Mr. Bates—Mr. Whipple, I have not 
interrupted you at all, but seeing that 
you are waiting, will you pardon me 
for calling your attention to the words 
of the deed— Hee 

Mr. Whipple—I am not waiting. Gov- 
ernor: I am as busy as I ean be think- 
ing of what I am going to say next 
(laugtfter); but you will not interrupt 
me at all. 

Mr. Bates—I merely want to call 
your attention to the words of the 
deed; that is all. It says, “the dire 
tors of the Church—” 

-Mr. Whipple—I know it. 

Mr. Bates—It does not say “Trus- 
tees under the Deed.” 3 

Mr. Whipple—I know it. / That is 
just it. But there were not any direc- 
tors of the Church. Thgt is just the 
point of it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Bates—Those are the ones— 

Mr. Whipple—And, if you insist 
upon that interpretation, it is a pure 
futility. But evidently what Mrs. 
Eddy meant was the Trustees under 
the Deed, and I have conceded a good 
deal when I have said that to you. 
There were not any Church directors 
as such: it was the people under the 


I should refer to again——a more ex- 


ship, namely, to make their by-laws. 
That is fundamental. And, as Your 
Honor has already referred to it, I do 


— 


must take, tf that legal proposition 
is correct, that they have got to act 
unanimously, and I am sure that the 
general «proposition is in this Com- 
monwealth just as stated there, that 
where trustees are given a special 
power, and especially one that is im- 
portant and as solemn a power as 


such ual way as this. In some 
form t is binding, and by something 
| which is definite, all thoze people have 
to act, they being trustees. 

I pass to the— | 

The Master—Before you leave that, 
about Mr. Neal's vote, have you any 
cases on your brief? if 

Mr. Thompson—No, sir; I have none 
on my brief. 

Mr. Whipple—I can only say— 

The Master—€gn you cite any, Gov- 
ernor Bates? ™ 

Mr. Bates—No, Your Honor. 

The Master—It rests,-then, on an 


another hurdle that these gentlemen. 


this, it cannot be exercised in any 


weeny is that they asked him whether 
temore and they pressed him on the 


I don’t think there is any evidence 
that he agreed over the telephone to 
the dismissal of Mr. Rowlands. That 
is my impression. 

The Master—Well, wé will look 
up. 

Mr. Streeter—Your Honor, you told 
about the lawyer at one end of a town 
in New York taking the acknowledg- 
ment of a man at the other, but you 
didn’t say what the result was- 

The Master—The question 
never finally decided, but { ruled that 
the acknowledgment Was -not good. 
I don’t know what the Patent Office 
ruled about it. 

Mr. Whipple—That, was final. 

The Magter—-Perhaps they wete 
never called upon to rule; it came. up 
only incidentally. | 

Mr. Whipple-~The Trust Deed dnd 


it 


; 
- 
ss y. = 


.. perfectly evident and plain construc- 


| And no one, 


power to modify the trust. It is a 
tion that it means, on the face of it, 
| nothing more thah a reservation of a 
personal right to advise or direct in 
the practical affairs of the trust, from 


»dlay to day, or week to week, as she 
| might want to give that direction. . It 
was | Wa8 @ right of- personal supervision, | +),; 
except one who” was} 
| driven to the limit of expedients tO | tion— | 


fimd an excuse to which they could 


“sible construction. 


proposition if a woman then acting in- 
telligently, under the advice of dis- 


he agreed to the dismissal of Mr. Dit- | without consulting me as to details, it was the same counsel. 
| subject only to my supervision, if I 
telephone on that, and he said he did. shall et any time elect t6 advise oF | 1898, Exhibit 805, which this 
direct them.” 
/ 


There was no intention to reserve a| 


| 


: 
; 


| 


' 


attach something to give it a larger! Declaration of Trust itself? 
meaning, could give it afly other pos- take that, will you? Haven't you got | 
. _ that original? 


‘It would be an. astounding’ legal inal. 


i 
| 


. - . 
upon thefr own responsibility, and | to what the interna! evidence is that tors as the trustees of the Pubiish'ine 


| Society, and then they woald have had 
Feb. 12. Pull control. They were at that time 
getting only $700 @ year. or somethings 
tion of Trust attended— | ike that, and all their time was not 

Mr. Bates—But is not a part of nor otcupied. But she definitely desired 
connected with. it to be separate from the jurisdiction 

Mr. Whipple—Oh, yes—tncorporated | of the directors. She desired it to be 
in it—you will find that it Wig 4c-| operated independently of them. an- 
knowledged on the 12th day of Feb- other body of trustees, striving for 
ruary, 3898, before R. E. Walker, and (the same creat end and devoting their 
it was witnessed by Clara M. 8. Shan-| attention and energtes to it. And it 
non and R. E. Walker. It was ac-iis a sigenfficant fact that althouch 
knowledged in the State of New | there were several vacancies in Mrs. 
Hampshire, in Merrimeck County, on Eddy's lifetime, she never appointed a 
very day. | member of thé Board of Directors as 4 
Mr. Bates—But it is the declara- trustee. 

The defendants say this: Our theory 
in regard to Mrs. Eddy’s intention in 
thes@ reservations is backed up by 
her own construction and the acqui- 
Let me get the orig-| escence Of everybody in that construc- 
tion, as shown by the acts of the par- 

ties, and here is the real argument 
‘that they make. Their theory of ac- 
‘quiescence is not that acquiescence 


Mr. Whipple—-On the deed 


Mr. Whipple—Now, where is the: 
Let me 


a 
Buffum—I will bring it at 2 


Mr. 
o'clock. 


Mr. have that at 


Bates—We will 


deed. That would lead to what I said | 


tensive consideration of the effect of | tion, he certainly could not act in that 
this by-law, or these by-laws, in which | Way; but whether the proceedings of | 
there is an attempted delegation by a trusteeship are more fnformal I am | 


the Church, by the First Members, of | 


the fundamental powers of member-| We have thought of not so much im-| 


issue by assertion, one side asserting 
that Mr. Neal’s vote was an unlaw- 
fully given vote, and the other side 
denying it. ; 

Mr. Whipple—Your Henor has de- 
scribed the situation very graphically 
and very accurately. I will add to it 
that we go by the records which were 
kept, and these records show that Mr. 
Neal was not present. 

The Master—Nobody claims that he 
was. He was not there, but voted 
over the telephone. Was that vote 
good, or was his vote a nullity? He 
was not in the meeting; he was not 
present. 

Mr. Thompson—The point is not 
material for our case: 

Mr. Whipple—If it were a corpora- 


noteprepared to assert. It is a matter) 


portance, because Mr. Dittemore did | 
not vote, and they were not unani- 


like statement which appears of rec- 


the Manual, the modification of the. 
Trust Deed, or the effect of the Manual 


on the Trust Deed, is the next subject. 
| fidence at the time, General Streeter,. 
the Christian Science Board of Direc-+Wwho made the deed, or prepared the 


The Manual in its'form provides that 


tors alone may remove a trustee... A 
little later I shall consider the genesis 
of that by-law and the extent to which 
Mrs. Eddy’s written approval can be. 
shown; but that. would be merely for 

@ purpose of showing the situation 
to the field, so that they. might know 
what the situation was with regard to 
their Manual, in which they are so 
deeply interested. 

As affecting the legal proposition, 
of course it is of no consequence and 
it is so recognized by the distinguished 
counsel for the defendants, in a per- 
fectly frank and manly and lawyer- 


ord. I read from Mr. Dane’s state- 
ment in his opening: 7 
“There is, Your Honor will see, in 
the defendants’ claim or position, and 
there will be disclosed in the evidence 


tinguished counsel and competent. 
counsel, her personal counse); in 
hom she reposed the greatest con- 


deed, should incorporate there a re8- 
ervation which»would make a deéd, 
declared to-be irrevocable, subject to 
modification. Of course, it is entirely | 
improbable that there would be any 
such thing. She’ had not commis- | 


;sioned to some one like Mr. Dickey, 


who does not pretend to.be a lawyer. 
but only an ftntelligent and sagacious 
and rather clever business man, any 
such duty as this. She had given it 
te a lawyer, and a lawyer who knew 
how to make reservations. 

The sétond reservation is in Para- 
graph 8. It reads: | 

“Reserving the right to make such! 
changes as I may think important.” 


; 


2 o'clock; I understand it is not here. | 
'quiescence showing a contemporane- 
ous interpretation of the significance 
of the reservations. 
|lawyer-like prepoBition 


The Master—We will stop here until 
“o'clock, 
[Recess to 


9 


p. m.] 
Afternoon Session 


Mr. Streeter—If Your Honor please, 
in reference to the suggestions that 


were made this morning to you during 
the recess, that under the existinz 


conditions it would be better to cancel | 
the assignment of the Dittemore case | 


for October 6, and for the reasons 
that were suggested by’ me and sug- 
gested by Your Honor, with which 


Governor Bates is in accord, I under- | 


changes the terms of the deed, but ac- 


And that is a 
which does 
credit to Mr. Dane, and his clear state- 
ment of it in his opening. That is 
what they say is shown by the acqui- 
escence of the parties. As I say, it is 
a lawyer-like and candid proposition, 
it sounded extremely plausible as the 
opening was made, and if it were not 
for the fact that the facts and the 
record fall so far short of it, it would 
be worthy of very careful conaidera- 
tion. It is worthy of careful and re- 


stand that so far as we are all con-/ spectful consideration, but the facts 


cerned we agree to it. 


Mr. Bates—We say we agree, Your; 
with the understanding that} t#im that this acquiescence is shown 


Honor, 


| Your Honor will set the time for hear- | , 
|ing that case at such time as you may | Putting into the Manual the provision 


do not prove it. 
Let us examine that. They main- 


especially in three things: First, the 


Changes in what? They say that it is| see fit, and that you will set it either | f0r the election of editors and Dusi- 


emphatic because it was inserted in| 


before or aft 


that time should you | 


ness manager by the directors, and the 


the handwriting of General Streeter.| find it desirable to hear the evidence | Uniform acquiescence or the uniform 


mous, and we had rather relied on 
that proposition, that unanimous ac- 


introduced on behalf of the defend- 
ants, no claim -whatever that this 


attached there. 


Your Honor remembers how that is|/in that case before you finally file; Course of conduct showing an acqui- 


'escence in that interpretation there- 


Is it likely, again,| your opinion in this case. | , 
| after; second, they say that the joint 


not need to speak with regard to the , 
We regard the |Manual must govern as against the/ that General Streeter, having prepared; The Master—When you are regdy, | 


is ‘inction. 


uithority itself, 
we consider it 
it coupled with 
house estate is 
, and the au- 
ecutors to sell 
| power as the 


case of Saltman v. Nesson, 201 Mass., 
534, in which that point was decided 
by our Supreme Court. If you should 
delegate the fundamental powers of a 
church society, there is not anything 
left. They cannot delegate their 
birthright: that is a thing they can- 
not do; and, as Your Honor well 
pointed out, it is a perfect impossi- 


them to exe- 

equired by the 

in the execu- 

ajority of the 

een more than 
an 


j . “, 


cess. for the 
‘That empha- 
I pointed out 
it is not any- 
for the execu- 


an 

ae , a : 
56 Mass., 25, 
2 of law to be 
og wa 


ited and given 
y words that 


ble. be- | 


‘number. 


| donor of the 
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sment of per- 
on is passed, 
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se by the per- 
ot i and ordi- 
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lation, which 
ym the outset? 
a ‘they have 
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hat the power 
nd the Board 
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the Church, 
e same as if 
he power of 
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| nt 2g them, 
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the Church. 
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etioning en- 

y of trus- 
of the 

1 pow- 


bility. 
The Master—Are there any other 
cases on that? 

Mr. Whipple—Wé@ have cited one or 
two, 
that, Mr. Withington? 

Mr. Withington-gi\o. 


Mr. Whipple—They will be found in | 


our requests. . 

The Master—All right. 

Mr. Whipple—Now, the trustee-di- 
rectors as a body are the same as 
those who claim to be by-law-directors, 
except that they are one fewer in 
So it may well be claimed, 
“Very well, suppose we did meet as 
by-law-directors, and did not have at 
thority to remove, and mistook the 
function, or mistook our: identity or 
powers, nevertheless, as trustee-direc- 
tors, Trustees under the Deed, where 
you admit we do have authority, we 
function.” But where does that bring 
them? Only two of the trustees voted 
on the question out of four. 
were Mr. Dickey and Mr. Rathvon. 
Mr. Dittemore was present, and he 
did not vote. Mr. Dittemore was there, 
but he did not vote on it. He pro- 
tested. 
unfortunately, Mr. Merritt is what I 
may describe, perhaps, as “the fifth 
wheel of the coach.” (Laughter.) He 
is not one of the trustees... It is un- 
fortunate that one of the best gentle- 
men, most distinguished, in the crowd, 
and most efficient, should function in 
that way, and especially the one that 
Governor Bates, in his encomium in 
regard to the trustee-directors, de- 
scribed in this manner, “Mr. Merritt, 
the gentleman of great business ex- 
perience—-Your Honor will undoubted- 
ly believe on seeing him that he was 
honest.” (Laugbter.) 

Mr. Bates—Do you doubt it? 

Mr. Whipple—Not a bit! But why 
did you emphasize that? I thought 
that you were going to say that he, 
at least, was honest. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Bates—-It seems to amuse you. 


Mr. Whipple—I know you did not 
intend it, Governor, but it seemed like 
a joke on your other clients, that you 
should pick him out as being honest. 
I agree with you, and J do not slur 
your other clients the way that you 
did by implication! (Laughter.) You 
put in his halo the star of truth! 
(Laughter.) I wish that I had that 
wonderful gift of language to make 
those descriptions! (Laughter.) Par- 
don me, Your Honor. I am afraid that 
you will cut me down on my time if 
I am not talking to the point. 

So that if they claim that they func- 
tioned as trustees under the deed, then 
only two out of the four voted, and 
they did not have a majority. So that 
was futile. 

Mr. Neal I had forgotten. He was 
at home. A bit informal, this calling 
up on the telephone, and saying, 
“You agree to this,” ws.a meeting, and 
exercising a solemn and important 
function, such as this! If it were a 
real meeting of trustees you could 
hardly say that he voted. But the law 
is, we think, and we submit to Your 
Honor the cuestion whether, this be- 
ing a special power conferred upon the 
trustees known as the Christian Sci- 
ence Board of Directors, such power 
can be exercised only by unanimous 
yote by all the members on whom the 
power was conferred, It is not a ques- 
tion of a majority at all. We have 
cited Morville v. Fowle, 144 Mass., 109, 


1113; and Boston v. Doyle, 184 Mass., 


373, 285; and we ought to add a case 
which I referred to earlier this morn- 
ing, that is, Shelton v. Homer, 5 Met., 
462, to exactly that proposition, in 
what I read this morning,—that is, I 
think I read this: 

“It is a power not assignable, being 


| specially reposed in the executors by 


the testor; (there were two or three 
executors) nor could it have been exe- 
cuted by a majority of the executors, 
if there had been more than two.” 
The Master—-That is 5 Met., I think? 
Mr. Whipple—Yes, Your Honor. So 


there is another difficulty with this, 


a 


Does that Niles case refer to. 


Those | "es 
forms me that it is clear law, and) 


ties later if we find any? 


| 
| 
| 


/not in Massachusetts. 


tion was necessary. 
other as important; and may we have 
the privilege of submitting authori- 


The Master—If there are any cases 
on that question— 

Mr. Bates—I think that there is a 
case to the effect that an acknowledz- 
ment taken over the telephone is. suf- 
ficient. 

The Master—That a what? 

Mr. Bates—That an acknowledg- 
ment of a deed taken over the tele- 
phone is sufficient. 

Mr. Thompson—Not in this State; 


The Master—You can hafdly do that | 
in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Bates—I said that I thought’ 
that there was a case somewhere to'| 
that effect. | 
* The Master—I had a case once .in 
which the question was brought up| 
as to whether an assignment of a/| 


edged, the assignor being in his house | 
at one end of a town in New York, and 


the acknowledging officer at the other | 


‘calling up the assignor, holding the | 


instrument in his hand, and asking | 


him if that was his free act and deed, | 
_he replying over the telephone that | 


it was, 


| 


Mr. Whipple—Mr. Withington in-/| 


there are cases that a director of a) 


‘corporatibn cannot vote or be re- 
corded over the telephone. 
Mr. Merritt was there, but, | Stand the reason for that is that when | 
that we are agreed upon that very 


: 


| 


i 
i 


I under- 


a man in a representative situation is 
called upon to vote, and they meet.to- 
gether, it is for discussion. He is not 
to vote in a cut and dried and pre- 
scribed q@ay. The purpose is to con- 
sider the matter, and therefore they 
require them to be present and at 
least have the semblance or the op-| 
portunity of discpssion on the vote. | 
Now, that would seem to apply to| 
such an important matter as this mat- | 
ter of the trusteeship. That is all 1) 
can contribute now, if Your Honor 
please, and, being fully aware-of the 
leanness of the contribution, I will 
try and do something better later. 

Mr. Demond—It is my recollection | 
of the testimony, if Your Honor| 
please, that there was no vote pur- 
ported to be taken over the telephone 
by Mr. Neal on either of these dismis- 
sals, but only on the election of Mrs. 
Knott, later on the same day; that 
there was simply an informal conver- 
sation over the telephone, it appeared, 
or came out in the testimony, as to 
whether Mr. Neal assented. 

The Master—That would be a vote. 
wouldn't it, so far as you*could take 
it over the telephone? 

Mr. Demond—On page 298 of the 
record, if Your Honor please, the re- 
port of the directors’ record shows the 
roll call on Mr. Rowlands’ dismissal as 
follows: ‘ 

“Mr. Dittemore, not voting. - 

“Mr. Dickey, aye. 

“Mr. Merritt, aye. 

“Mr. Rathvon, aye. 

“Resolution was adopted.” 

Nothing appears regarding Mr. Neal. 

The Master—They don't, put him 
down, no. 

Mr. Whipple—They said they asked 
him either before or afterward 
whether he was willing—something 
of that sort—on the 15th of March, 
over the telephone. It doesn’t appear 
at all that he was called on the tele- 
phone at this meeting and his vote 
taken, but on account of what he has 
said before they assumed that he 
would vote with them if he was there, 
or that--I have forgotten which the 
evidence is-—they talked with him 
afterward and he seemed to ap- 
prove it. 
®The Master—You may be right, but 
that is not my recollection of the evi- 
dence. I haven't read it for some 
time, but I am under the impression 
at present that they asked him 
whether he agreed. 


| people have made it in loose talk. But 


the deed that one body rather than 


coming to there. 


Mr. Whipple-—Yes, they did, but not | 
on the day they held the meeting. | 

The Master—-No, on that day. 

Mr. Whipple—Oh! | 

The Master—During the meeting. | 
I may be wrong, but that is my recol- | 
lection now. 

Mr. Whipple—Well, may we exam- 
ine that a little later? 

The Master—Certainly. | 

Mr. Thompson—l think the testi-| 
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provisions of the deed.” 

Mr. Bates—No one has ever made 
any contrary. contention. , 

Mr. Whipple—Page 225. Then why 
all this talk to the contrary? 

Mr. Bates—Because the Manual 
comes in as a part of the deed. under 
the changes which were reserved. 

Mr. Whipple—We will consider that 
in a moment. 

Mr. Bates—I merely wanted you to 
know it. 

Mr. Whipple—You have said that 
these men were disloyal and treason- 
able because, having a deed like that, 
they obeyed it instead of the Manual. 
That is what you said. 

Mr. Bates—I have said nothing of 
the kind. It shows you have failed— 

Mr. Whipple—aAnd, as a lawyer, your 
partner has stated that they could not 
accept the Manual as controverting 


the deed. If you have not said it I am 


' tracts 
patent could be lawfully acknowl-/ glad of it. It was not always easy tO|that she was doing every day, 


this deed to represent Mrs. Eddy’s| 
ideas, should, while he was going over | 


it with her, paragraph by: paragraph. | Court: We say that it is entirely im- | 


jot in something—‘by the way; yes, | 
that is right’—reserve the right to| 
change the whole thing? Of course, | 
it meant no such thing. It is perfectly | 
evident. Let us read it all: | 


“Said trustees shall have direction | 
and supervision of the publication of | 
said Qiarterly, and also of all pamph-| 
lets, tracts, and other literature per-| 
taining to said business, using their 
best judgment as to the means of | 
preparing- and issuing the same, 80} 
as to promote the best interests of; 
the Cause, reserving the right to make | 
such changes as I may think impor-| 
tant.” | 
Changes in what? Why, changes_ 
in the Quarterly, the pamphlets, the 
and other literature—things 
and} 


’ 
' 
' 
' 
; i 


Mr. Whipple. 

Mr. Whipple—May it please the 
probable, if not inconceivable, that 
Mrs. Eddy, acting under the advice of 
counsel and with full knowledge of 
a way in which a reservation so im- 
portant as this should be made, would 
have failed to make a reservation in 
definite terms if shg had intended any 
such thing as claimed by the de- 
fendants. 

Now, a question was raised jtst 
before the intermission in regard to 
the paper regarding which I have just 
been speaking—the Dedélaration of 
Trust. I had pointed out that the 
deed to which this Declaration of 
Trust was a_supplement, dated Feb. 
2, was witnessed and acknowledged 
before Judge Walker—now Judze 
Walker—General Streeter’s partner at 
that time. The Governor raised the 
question as to the paper itself, Ex- 


know just what you did say—you did | day by day—the very thing that she! pibit 806A. 


not speak precisely. 

Mr. Bates—I have not said a great | 
many things that you have said I said; | 
but I have not intended to interrupt 
you and I do not propose to. . 

Mr. Whipple—You have been most 
courteous. 

Mr. Bates—I never made the state- 
ment that you last stated I made. 

Mr. Whipple—Well, I am glad you 
did not. I thought you had. A lot of 


it is well enough to have that appear, 


sound proposition. And let» me say 
that I concede your claim for cour- 
tesy. You are a master of it, and you 
have been courteous in not interrupt- 
ing, and such suggestions as you have 
made have beén in a perfectly cour- 
teous way. 

Now, then, he goes on and says: 

“There is no conflict whatever ba- 
tween the provisions of the deed and 
the Manual. The two must be read 
together; and the By-Laws must be 
read into the deed where they mani- 
festly purport to control the trustees 
and to guide the execution of the trust 
powers.” 

That is, you have got to read into 


two should have the power of removal. 
That is what they say, and they say 
that igs not an alteration of the deed 
at all. You read into the deed. 


Well, now, as I said, that is genius— 
where you can read into a deed, which 
is irrevocable and cannot be changed 
at all, and complete, something that is 
not there at all, but is in some other 
instrument, i 

Now, let us see how they get at 
that, How do they support it? And 
this is really. the bite of the case. 
It is really the only, if I may say it, 


‘right to do it. 


lawyer-like attempt to defend the 
proposition that these counsel have got 
to defend—this ingenious attempt to 
extend the provisions of this deed and 
modify them, through these small res- 
ervations—and that is what we _are 
That is why the im- 
portance of this deed, in which a real 
reservation was made, being recog- 
nized by the counsel yesterday or day 
before as really knocking the founda- 
tions out of their whole argument, 
came with such reluctance. The re- 
luctance in producing it, the difficulty 
that we had in getting it, showed, by 
the very effort, unwillingness or re- 
luctance, the slowness—f would rather 
say slowness in producing it-—that 
there was a distinct appreciation of 
what itvmeant. But the reservation» 
which they refer to are these. Para-, 
graph 3 in the deed is the first one. 
Let me read it all, so that.we can get 
its connection: 

“Said trustees shall energetically and 
judiciously manage the business of the 
Publishing Society on a strictly Chris- 
tian basis, and upon their own respon- 
sibility, and without consulting me 
about details, subject only to my su- 
pervision, if I shall at any time elect 
to advise or direct them.” 


If I shall at any time elect to advise 
or direct them. Now, what does that 
mean? Does it mean that she revoked 
all this statement that they were to) 
hold and manage the property, and | 
that the deed should be perpetual and | 
irrevocable? Why, of course not. 


| legal 
necessary 


did. She kept her eye closely upon) 
all those publications, and made and| 
suggested changes, and reserved the) 
And in reading it over | 
it occurred to her that instead of giv-| 
ing to the trustees unrestricted power | 
to direct and supervise the publica-| 
tion of the Quarterly, the pamphlets, 
the tracts and other literature, she| 
should reserve the right to make such) 
changes as she should think impor- | 
tant. Of course, it refers to what is'| 
stated in that particular paragraph, 
and nothing else. 

It appears that the counsel with 
whom she was consulting at the time, | 
whom I have referred to as lawyers of 
unusual ability, really knew how to) 
make a reservation in a deed if they 
were called on to do it, because in | 
a deed on Feb. 12, 1898, in the same) 
year as the deed from which I have 
just been reading, the Trust Deed—~— 
and Mr. Strawn figures it, and it is 
right, I think, as 18 days afterward 
—practically at the same time, she 
made a real reservation. You will! 
remember yesterday or the day before | 
that when it was called to Governor.) 
Bates’ attention, the Governor sive. | 
“Oh, no, that is something in a deed 
in 1905, drawn by somebody else.” Of. 
course he hadn’t quite caught on to | 
what was really being said: that the| 
1905 deed was a deed in which this| 
was merely repeated, and that the’ 
paper itself was drawn, not by differ- | 
ent counsel at another time, which 
would help the Governor’s argument 
tremendously if it were so, but by the 
same counsel, and practically the 
same time,*which does just as much‘ 
damage to his argument the other 
way as it would have aided him if the 
facts were the other way. ay 

Mr. Bates—Is there any evidence as 
to the counsel, Mr. Whipple? 

Mr. Whipple—The interna! evidence. 
is that they are the same because here 
is Judge Walker; and, again, Gover- 
nor, you had not followed it up. 
She was up at Concord, and this firm 
ee Walker were her coun- 
sel. 

Mr. Bates-—-I asked you if there was 
any evidence of the counsel in the 
case. - 

Mr. Whipple—Yes, internal evi- 
dence; yes, sir. Now, let me read, 
perhaps, for the record, what Mrs. 
Eddy said under the direction of coun- 
sel, within 18 days of the time this 
was made, when she wanted to make 
a reservation: 

“3. Hereby reserving to myself the 
right to make such changes from time 
to time in the terms and conditions 
of this Trust as I may deem prudent 
for the promotion of the cause of 
Christian Science and to revoke this 
Trust if the best interests of this 
Cause shall in my opinion demand 
such action and to constitute new 
trusts, said changes, new trusts and 
said revocation to be made in writing 
signed by me and directed to said 
Christian Sgjence Board of Directors, | 
and said Board of Directors shall | 
thereupon execute and deliver’ such | 
instruments, if any shall! be! 
to fully effectuate such! 
revocation, as the | 


changes or such 
case mav be.” 
A model! 
Mr. Bates—Pardon’me, Mr. Whipple, | 


' 
. 
; 


Mr. Streeter—Let me look at that. 

Mr. Whipple (handing paper to Mr. 
Streeter)—Is that your office paper? 

Mr. Streeter—Yes. 

Mr. Bates—Is this evidence that was 
in the case, Mr. Whipple? 

Mr. Whipple—No. 

Mr. Bates—Well, I ask you to give 
us the evidence which was in the 
case, not evidence which you are put- 
ting in now. 

Mr. Whipple—I think you are with- 
in your technical rights. There is no 
doubt about that. But I am sure you 
have no desire to suppress the truth. 

Mr. Bates—Why, yes. When you 
ask a man whether it is his office 
paper, when it is evident that the 
same paper might be in a thousand 
offices, I assume that is a little ex- 
traordinary. 

Mr. Streeter—I withdraw anything 
that I may have said. 
to be called a liar here by you. 


Mr. Bates—Well, you will probably | : ' 
'Board of Directors was approved by 


Mr. Whipple—When: I asked you if her in her own handwriting. 


the truth, 


admit, General— 


’ wanted to suppress 
Governor, you Said, yes. 
mean that. 

Mr. 
your question, Mr. Whipple. 


you 
You don’t 


not have. 

Mr. Bates—We have been here for 
the purpose of eliciting and bringing 
out the truth all the time. 

Mr. Whipple—I know it. 

The Master—The deed was acknowl- 
edged before Judge Walker. Now, isn’t 
that enough? 

Mr. Whipple—The deed to which 
this referred was acknowledged before 
Judge Walker. It'is incorporated in 
the deed by reference. The deed it- 
self reads this way: 

“It is also for the purpose of trans- 
ferring the title to such described real- 
estate to hold for the objects and pur- 
poses mentioned in a certain Declara- 
tion of Trust to said Church executed 
by me of even date herewith.” 


No one makes any question but Ex- 
hibit 806A is that Declaration of Trust. 
The deed itself was acknowledged be- 
fore Judge Walker. The Declaration 
of Trust bears no, handwriting ex- 
cept the. word “twelfth” in the wit- 
ness clause. That was not acknowl- 
edged. (Handing document to Mr. 
Bates.) : 

If Mrs. Eddy had desired to make a 
reservation with such a form as that 
probably before her, she could easily 
have stated that in their adminis- 
tration of this trust the trustees 
should always regard themselves as 
subordinate to, and receive their di- 
rections from, the Christian Science 
Board of Directors; that they should 
advise and supervise them. And she 
could have proviged to bring about 
that result, that the directors should 
appoint the trustees and fill vacancies 
where one was needed. But she did 
not do any such thing. She appointed 
the other trustees to fill the vacancies. 
She gave no power whatever to the 
directors except the power of removal. 
And she made this-trust perpetual 


and irrevocable, and emphasized” it, | 
as [ am emphasizing it by the repeti-| 
She might, if | 


tion in my remarks. 
she had not wanted to express it di- 


“Said trustees chall energetically} but since I asked you the question, I; rectly, have appointed the members of 


,and judiciously manage the business would like to have it answered—asi the Christian Science Board of Direc- 
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| Publication Society, that th 
| dicate Mrs. Eddy’s purpose 


I do not want | 


Bates—I did not understand | 


meetings of the two boards for con- 
ferences showed that there was an un- 
derstanding and acquiescence in the 
fact that there was a domination of 
the Board of Trustees by the trustee- 
directors; and third, they rely upon 
the Dittemore memorandum and its 
history, and especially Mr. Dickey’s 
testimony, that when the discussion 
arose in February of two or three 
years ago—February of 1916—while 
the Dittemore memorandum was not 


-absolutely signed, yet it was acqui- 


esced in as a gentleman’s agreement, 
and that aii the conduct of the parties 
thereafter showed a subordination of 
the trustees to the Board of Directors, 
an admission of their right to super- 
vise. 

There are also. provisions of the 
deed and of the Manual regarding the 
claim in- 
nd desire 
to subordinate the trustees to the di- 
rectors. I won't stop to enumerate 
those now, although I shall discuss 
them in a minute. 

Now, let us take the history of this 
election of editors and business man- 


'ager, to see whether it justifies any 


such interpretation as they put upon 
it, showing an acquiescence by the 
trustees in a domination in that re- 
spect by the directors. 

If Your Honor will refer to our re- 
quests, on pages 24 and 26, we there 
deal with the facts bearing upon this 
situation as to the editors. It is an 
undisputed fact that from 1902 until 
the commencement of the present con- 
troversy, the directors each year held 
an election of officers at which, among 
others, editors and a business man- 
ager for the Publishing Society were 
named. There is no contradiction 
about that. That was Mrs. Eddy’s 
right. She reserved enough of a right 
so that she could name, or suggest, 
the editors and business manacer. 
Until Mrs. Eddy’s passing in Decem- 
ber, 1910, every such nominee of the 


Does 
that establish any domination by the 
Board of Directors over the Board of 
Trustees? That is the direction that 
these trustees received. That showa 
their subordination to the Donor of 


Mr. Whipple—I thought you could | their trust, and their willingness to 
accept and perform—not their willing- 


ness; their eagerness, to accept and 
perform any slightest wish that she 
might indicate. But does that show a 
history or record of domination by 
these directors? They had not the 
slightest power of domination; they 
were dominated, as this board was 


‘dominated, by Mrs. Eddy herself, and 
it was their pleasure and desire, as it 


was this board’s, to meet Mrs. Eddy’s 
wishes, and to receive the benefit of 


‘her wisdom. 


The Trustees of the Publishing So- 
ciety employed as editors and as man- 
ager such persons as were elected by 
the Board of Dirgctors in every case 
where such nominees had received the 
approval in writing of Mrs. Eddy; and 
they all had. 

Now, how much authority was given 
to this Board of Directors? Section 4, 
Article XXV: ° 

“Incumbents who have served one 
year Or more can be reelected, or new 
officers elected, by a unanimous 
vote—” 
notice it— 

“unanimous vote of the Christian Sci- 
ence Board of Directors, and the con- 
sent of the Pastor Emeritus given in 
her own handwriting.” 

That does not show any great trust 
and confidence in the Board of Di- 
rectors, or any great domination. It 
was Mrs. Eddy’s domination, with her 
consent. 

And again she said, not leaving it to 
some of them to say later, “Oh, we so 
understood you,” but requiring that 
her written consent should be given. 


From May 15, 1902, until December, 
1910, the only changes in the editors 
and Manager of the Publishing Society 
were as follows: In 1903 Annie M. 
Knott succeeded Mary E. Speakman 


| as assistant editor, and Louise F. Ko!!- 


morgen was elected assistant editor of 
the Christian Science Herald. In 1908, 
Theodore Stanger succeeded” Miss 
Louise F. Kolimorgen as assistant edi- 
tor of the Herald, and David B. Ogden 
succeeded Joseph Armstrong as man- 


ager of the Publishing Society; And 
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It 


——————7, 


falling 
asel seek to 
a course of 
ority of the 
$, and noth- 
s. Eddy did, 


ory of law. 
sks the facts 


a s - 


es and 

the trustees | 
were not. 
‘the time of 
ie necessity | 
8 the edi- 
with 

an edi- 
werful man, 
ie directors, 
4 influential 
ea] position 
i the trust, 
id the whole 
Dickey has 
ce then. I 
sit. There 
ts that way, 
made very 


vag 


j 
— — 
hatidied— would such conferences, 
ev if he sought them, and sought 


| my/ advice, indicate that he was sub- 
jordinating himself to me, and that | 
w 


the trustee, and he was not. 
Lying behind it all, the power of ulti- 
mate decision is with the trustee, and 
the ultimate responsibility is that of 
the trustee. And here again there is 
the attempt to exaggerate this plain, 
every-day occurrence of conferences 
between trustee and beneficiary into 
an admission of superiority and a sub- 
mission to the will of these directors. 
Again this theory, ingenious as it is, 
lacks the support of facts. 

Then, third, we have the Dittemore 
memorandum; and again they fall for 
want of proof. This is one of the 
few instances in the record where 
there is a disagreement and dispute 
as to what facts occurred. I dislike 
to discuss it, but it must be doue. 
Almost everything that we have dis- 
cussed is practically undisputed, as 
Your Honor has indicated; but_here 
Mr. Dickey resolutely went on to the 
stand and stated that at this meeting 
in February of 1916, when the Ditte- 
more memorandum was presented at 
a meeting of the trustees, these trus- 
tees admitted that that represented 
their feeling and attitude; that it was 
read paragraph by paragraph, and 
that they declined to sign it merely 
because it was said that it might be 
considered as creating a new by-law, 
but that it should control their ac- 
tion as a gentlemen’s agreement; and 


in that statement he is absolutely un- | 
|supported by any other person who- 


was present, or by any circumstance 
in the case; he is contradicted by 
those persons who were present who 
testified; and the people whom he 
might have called to support him he 
did not dare to call to the stand. Now, 
in the first place, Mr. Dittemore makes 
that statement in his answer, 
there was such an agreement reached; 
and still they did not put Mr. Ditte- 
more on the stand to testify with 
regard to it. But how about these 
defendants? They never mentioned it 
in their answer; they never set it up 


in their answer; they stgle the Ditte- 


more livery, and it was, apparently 
suggested to them as a thing that 
they could hang their hat on, or Mr. 
Dickey thought he could when he 
read it in the Dittemore answer; but 
he does not call Mr. Dittemore to 
support it. Mr. McKenzie was there. 
What does Mr. McKenzie state about 
it? Or, let me say first, this was an 
important agreement, if an agreement 
was reached. Is it mentioned any- 
where in the records of the directors, 
which were so carefully kept? Not 
one word mentioned! Think of it! 
This important agreement, regulating 
the future relations of these two great 
boards, and not one word put into the 
record in regard to it! They forgot, 
I suppose, to put it in their records, 
the way they forgot to put it in their 
answer. Mr. McKenzie was called by 


them. and when he was confronted by 


his letter, what did he say about it? 


He said, No agreement whatever was. 


reached; that this memorandum was 
presented and was discussed; that he 
was against it; that they would not 
submit to it; and finally they said—lI 
am not quoting exactly—yes, I will 
quote exactly (exhibit 713, record 
page 567): 

“At that moment, when mesmerism 
seemed to have reached an acute point, 
I believe it was you who laughed and 
said, ‘Come, now, let us tear up these 
papers and work along together as 
Christian Scientists.’ Everybody felt 
relieved and the documents were torn 
up and thrown into the waste basket.” 

Thus passeth this great agreement 
upon which they rest this claim of ad- 
mitted subordination and control,— 
it passed into the waste basket! And 
here was an attempt on the part of one 
man to resurrect it from the waste 
basket and make it a living document. 

Who else was present? Mr. Eutace 
was present, and you heard his state- 
ment in regard to it; and Mr. Thomas 
W. Hatten was present. Why was he 
not called? Your Honor knows why 
he was not called. We had a letter 


marked for identification, like McKen- | 


zie’s letter, in which, honestly, and be- 
fore he was prejudiced, he had written 
out bis memory of that transaction 
and, although Hatten was here from 
day to day, maybe he is here now, they 
never called him to the witness stand 


at all. 
Mr. Bates—Why did you not call 


him? 
Mr. Whipple—I did not need to call 


him. 

Mr. Bates—We did not,either. 

Mr. Whipple—No, you didn’t! If you 
think one man, contradicted by every 
circumstance and by every witness 
who did testify, does not need any sup- 


. 
, 


that | 


.| ory come 


| 
the circumstances which have de-| be removed, upon proper application. | ager, took the stand, he said it was ab- 


veloped, we do not feel called upon 
to take any further responsibility in 
this matter until our full board is 
present.” 

That letter says that they would 
not do anything “until our full board 
is present”; and he comes in here and 
says that they did something, by agree- 
ment—contradicted by every person, 
and by every circumstance, and by that 
letter! 

And so the Dittemore memorandum, 
upon which counsel honestly relied 
when he made his opening, believing 
that it would show that it represented 
an agreement between these two 
boards which in effect was an abdica- 
tion by the Board of Trustees of the 
control of their trust, given to them 
by Mrs. Eddy—a flat and dreadful fail- 
ure—dreadful in the aspects which I 
have been forced to point out! 

Further than that, as bearing upon 
this, after this memorandum (the orig- 
inal of which had been destroyed on 
March 16, or sometime in March) he 
took— 

Mr. Bates—Mr. Whipple, may I in- 
terrupt you a minute? 

Mr. Whipple—Let me finish this 
sentence, Governor. He went over to 
the trustees’ office with this paper, 
endeavoring to get them to assent to 
| it. Is that consistent with an assent 
that they had given before? 
| Now, Governor, if you will not make 
your interruption too long— 
| Mr. Bates—I will not take but a 
moment. You said that Mr. Dickey’s 
| Statements are entirely unsupported. 
|The trustees’ own record, under date 
of May 27, 1918, on page 325 of the 
record, shows absolutely what he 
stated in regard to that matter; that 
is, there was nothing in the memo- 
_randum except what was already in 
_the By-Laws; and they agreed to that. 
Mr. Whipple—No, sir; he _ stated 
‘more than that; he said that thereafter 
they worked in accordance with that 
memorandum under a_gentlemen’s 
agreement that was then made. That 
is the statement that I am dealing 
with, and have dealt with. 

The claim of acquiescence in this 
Interpretation of these reservations 
thus falls absolutely flat, and with 
it go the vitals of their case, because 


| they have staked their all on that, im-| 
porting by this course of acquiescence, 


as they call it, into the Trust Deed 
|an interpretation of the reservations 
that no one but a prejudiced attorney, 
Seeking for some ground on which to 
make his defense, would ever think of; 
and so goes the case. even upon their 
own theory of reservations! 

But they add nevertheless, if Your 
Honor please, that there is a general 
purpose or intent on the part of Mrs. 
Eddy to have these trustees subordi- 


visions of the deed itself. 
}to remove, they g6ay, 


The power 
covers every 


other power, and imports her expecta-. 
they would direct and 


tion that 
| Supervise. 
The power to remove a director or 
a trustee is in the Court. but does the 
Court direct and supervise the admin- 
istration of the trust, unless it is called 
upon to give directions? Of course 
‘not. It is a plausible argument, as 
these arguments supporting this the- 
up, due, I suspect, to the 
genius who sits at your right hand, 
whose abilities we all admire; but it 
is only plausible. There is nothing 
signifying that the power to remove 
gives the power to direct, not at all. 
The power to remove gives the power 
.to remove, if the people do not do 
|their duty. Thats all it gives. It 
does not instruct them how to per- 
form their duty, or direct them about 
it, but if they do not. perform. their 
duty then they are removed. That is 
all it gives. 
| But, you say, the power to fix the 
éalaries is a power to control, and the 
Governor said if you would give him 


the power to remove and fix salaries of | 


all the political people in the country 
he would be the dictator. He would 
‘it he used it corruptly, if he used it 
'meanly, and if he did not use it with 
a high degree of civic sense and 
honesty. That is, if he saw a man 
that he wanted to get rid of for private 
|or 6piteful reasons, by cutting down 
bis Salary he could doit. And I was 
pained and amazed that a member of 
| the judiciary, even of a western State. 
in a letter disclosed here, had mede 
that sort of suggestion, to notify the 
itrustees that they might think that 
they would have to cut down their 
salaries. To his credit, he drew A pen 
through it, or somebody did. It was 
to his discredit that he ever put it in. 
| There isn’t anything indicating a 


‘power to supervise or to dominate. 
|Honestly used, it gives to them the 


) 


|The courts will not permit them to! 
‘remain in a position where the ad-, 


ministration of their trust is not pro- 


‘moting but is defeating the purposes. 


for which the trust was created. 

| $So the Governor’s clients may well 
|cheer up. Not all is lost, if they do 
not make themselves the autocratic 
‘ecclesiastical tribunal that they have 
| set out to be. And perhaps there will 


wrong. 


solutely nothing but a, question of 
bookkeeping, and that the bookkeeping 
methods by his bookkeeping depart- 
ment were right, and Chase & Co. were 
Did we see Harvey Chase or 
any of his experts appear on the stand 
after that? Your Honor, perhaps, has 
seen him flitting in here and flitting 


out and consulting with these directors 


be some safety to the movement in, 


some things that this board is doing, 


or trying to do, that the field do not | 


“quite yet know about or realize—a 


check on some of the departmental | 


activities which are involving them in 
tate a bit. 


fer to the Manval and consider for a 


formed their duties or not. 
collected, on pages 13 and 14 of our 


the articles of the Manual that have to 
do with the publishing house. Arti- 
cle I, Section 3, refers to the term of 
I 


as one year. 


Publishing Society, 


nection with Article XXV. 


rectors to provide suitable buildings 
for the Publishing Society. 
minds me of the claim of the defend- 
| ants that somehow authority and con- 
'trol are given to the directors over 
| the trustees by reason of that provi- 
‘sion. They say, “You wouldn't have a 
| place to live in if it wasn’t that under 
the Manual we are to give it to you.” 
Well, what’ would that 


will pass that and discuss it in con-| 
,that the Christian Science Board of | 


Article I, Section 7, requires the di-. 


before, but when he was met with that 
statement, that it did not involve in! 
the slightest degree the proper admin- | 
istration of the finances of the trust, 
but was merely a question of book- 
keeping, about which experts disa- | 


| greed, Harvey Chase flitted, like the 


ways that might well make them hesi- | 
2 _heard of him again. 
If Your Honor please, I want to re-| 
‘ .~|any such charge as that against Mr. 
moment the question as to the way in| 
which these trustees have performed | 
their duties—whether they have per- | 

r pee , 
We have | thing to justify these charges; or some 
t ciitecse dan kind of a charge, like sending out after 
requests for findings and rulings, they had drawn their indictment, to 
find out how much time Mr. Rowlands 


rest of their defense, and you never 


That isn’t any charge. If there was 
Rowlands or anybody else, why didn’t | 
they make it? Never thought of it. 
Grasping, at the last moment, at somie- | 


was spending in his business. Never 


| thought of it until casting about to see | 


office of editors and manager of the | 


what they could find. 
Article XXV, Section 


° i 
Uy», 


provides 


Directors shall have power to declare | 


That re-| 


(on it. 


amount tO? | ooie g 
_They would get a place to live in,| S©°SPc® 


|and pay the rent, and the profits to| 


i . 

|The Mother Church would be just so 
/ much diminished. 
‘amount to. 


That is all it would | 


It indicates nothing except | he M Pe 
the wisdom to furnish them with their | ‘2 ‘rust Deed which bears the writ- 


rent and furnish them a place, so that | 


the profits of The Mother Church will 


'be so much greater than they other-) 
5 ‘under the authority of Mrs. Eddy in| 


these two cases; and for the changes 
these functions. 


| wise would. 
| Article VIII, 


of every member of the Church, who 
can afford it, to subscribe for the peri- 
'odicals, and that it shall be the duty 
of the directors to 
periodicals are ably edited and kept 
abreast of the times. 
'“Why should we be charged with the 
duty of keeping the periodicals abreast 
of the times unless we were to be the 
dominating party?’ Why, that doesn't 
show any such thing at all. 
trustees do not keep the periodicals 


Section 14, provides | in the By-Laws upon which they rest, | 


| that it shall be the duty and privilege | 


Now, they say, | 
subordinates, 


see that these) 


that is a fact, it is a shame @n their | 
These | 


_ably edited, and keep them abreast of | 


the times, what then? Why, they would | 

; Was never approved in any change in| h 
eS . | " . ‘ roy ’ q ‘ +7 > ve y | as 
is all, and people would be put in who | the By-Laws themselves specifically, | 


nated, which is to be seen in the pro-| 


be discharged and be removed, that 


would do it. That does not mean that 
these gentlemen who are charged with 
that responsibility have a right 
come down and boss the editors, and 
direct them, and say what shall be put 
in. All that means is that if these 
trustees are not coing their duty—and 
it is their duty to see that these peri- 
odicals are ably edited and kept 


to | 


vacancies in the trusteeship for such) 
reasons as to the board may seem) 
Reasons, as I have said} 
before, and I am talking about rea-| 


I have discussed that section | ey ; 
and I do not care to comment further | an injunction of hers laid upon them | 
But let me say here, with re- | 
gard to that change from the First | 


' Members 


expedient. 


sons. 


and the Christian Science | 
to the Christian | 


Board of Directors, 
Board of Directors 
there is nowhere in this case, and ap- 
parently nowhere 
amendment of that by-law as it was 


alone, 


en authority of Mrs. Eddy. 
hink of it! These men come in here 
and attempt to justify their action 


which ought at least to have Mrs. 
Eddy’s approval, under her’ own by- 
law and injunction, they cannot pro- 
duce that approval. Do they in that 


' 


’ 


in existence, any. 


1e1 4 | sends 
originally drawn, in accordance with } vision norte. 


office think so little of Mrs. Eddy’s 


signature, is it left so to elerks or}| 
as counsel and doing the thing which 


_violates the proprieties or whether he 


3 that those important 
directions by that great Leader can- 
not be produced, if they exist? If 


administration, and the fact that they 

cannot produce it is the strongest evi- 

dence that it does not exist. 
Furthermore, that amendment itself 


even by the Board of Directors. Just 
think of it!. At least the directors 
had passed the amendments them- 
selves, but in this case they did not 


even do that, and therefore it stands 
for its approval before the field with- 


abreast of the times—they must quit, | 


and the court would turn them out. 
They .ought to, 

Now, let us ask, has there ever been 
the slightest complaint in all these 
years that the periodicals have not 
been ably edited and kept abreast of 
the times? Have these trustees been 
disobedient to Mrs. Eddy’s injunction 
that they should keep them abreast of 
the times? Those periodicals and 
those papers are things for Christian 
Scientists to be proud of. They have 
'been applauded, by these 
anyway, and they have 
them; 
‘complain of regarding 
haven't they said so? 


approved 


them, 
Why 


directors, | | 
‘written consent, upon her approvai, | pared. 
‘because probably she saw it some|yer would: “What have you got t0/ wij}, 
a | 
| gard to their trust; in what provision | in the case they have made a dismal 


and if there was anything to, 
why | 
haven't | 


except by her written consent. 


‘Christian Science that these 


‘that they cannot produce them? Bond 
any other conclusion be drawn than | See if he could not take some action | devise a way—I 


And they|to carry out this plan that the direc-| them wastefully; I think it is a waste- 


they made it a ground for removal? | 


If they could prove it, these trustees 
‘would have to be removed. 
Eddy added nothing there to what 
was In the deed itself, because the 
'deed required the representatives for 
the time being of The Mother Church, 
‘the beneficiaries; to interest 


selves in questions which had to do' 


Mrs. | 
‘ciety is one year, | 
who have served one year or more) 


new officers | 


can : . rT | 
elected by the unanimous vote of the | 22yY Offensive sense. He said: Write | they will continue to follow the Trust 


them- | 


with the administration of this trust, | 


and make sugzestions. 

| Article XXV, Section 1, provides 
‘that the trustees constituted by the 
deed dated Jan. 1888, shall hold 
‘and manage the property therein con- 


©) & 
eu, 


veyed and conduct the business of the | 
Directors and consulted with them to 


society on a strictly Christian basis 


|'Although that consent of the Pastor | 


out any vote of the Board of Directors 


sent of their Leader. 


Although her By-Laws said that the | 


other By-Laws should not be changed 
And 
the field of 
respon- 
to have 


isn’t it a shame before 


sible directors, who ought 


; 


those precious papers, if anyone, come , 


and confess | 
| perience, when called into the case to) 


in here, in due course, 


Can 


that they never existed? 


recorded and without any written con- | call 


' 


or in editing any of her papers, not! what their real duties were under Us 


accepted by the Pastor Emeritus and , Deed of Trust. 


the directors as suitable. What do 


these gentiemen want? 
Manual, we employ people acceptable. 


in that connection 
Section 


:> 


6 
according to the provisions 
Deed of Trust. 
that? 
moval. 


respects. 


Section 7, prohibiting any objection- to” 


Well. what shall we say of the com- 


We obey the duct of men whe have brought oat as 


/reasons for the attempted removal of 
Not a single criticism of their acts one of the most prominent men in the 


Charch 
provides for copyrighting déscribed to be. seriously, a8 reasons 
periodicals published by the society for bis removal, touching his ctar- 
of the acter as a business man, ibs bas been 
Have they failed in pointed out, and then when they got 
if they have—subject of re-'into court, tmstead of trying to prove 
_ That is what can be done if any one of the six or seven or a dozen 
they do not obey the Manual in these charges, clibly say. “We have offered 


circles, such a8 those are 


‘Ro proof because we do not feel bound 


Smirch a man and then. when 


able pictures from being exhibited in called on to make good, say. “We do 


shall be allowed. 


Have the trustees kept that article tg make good! 
Has anyone heard | accusations: 


of the Manual? 
any complaint of them on that score? 


it. They have done their . 
out by Mrs. Eddy, and ther 
plaint on the subject. 

They call that disloyalty and trea- 
son. High-sounding words in 
pompous and resonant voice, but how 
empty when you analyze the 
Loval 
have performed their duty as it was 
laid down by their Leader, and not 


in respect 8o the practical adminis- 
tration of the trust has not been 
Obeyed; not an act that is not beyond 
criticism. 

Such deed provides that 
Publishing Society of The Mother 
Church selects, approves and pub- 
lishes the books and literature it 
That is a directory pro- 


in no wise con- 


It would appear that Mr. 
Judge Smith, had been pretty actively 
attempting to connect himself with 


excuse him? 
that in his capacity as our counsel,” 
as if he could change his title and thus 


| the rooms where the Christian Science not need to prove it”! 
_textbooks are published or sold and 

that no idle gossip, no slander, no mis-| characterize that action. 
| chief-making, and no evil speaking eciences of the men who have done it 


As I feel abour it. I do not want to 
The con- 


‘ought to be their own accueers. Afraid 


|My brother Thompson says, sotto voce, (Christian Science. 
“Has Mr. Dickey kept it?” These trus- acter and then come into court and 
tees have not been complained of for | say, “We 
not keeping it. Again they have kept charges. 

uty as laid 


facts! 
Christian Scientists, men who' 


" 
’ 
: 


only the’ 


It states that the Committee | 


Just | &2 Publication are 
' nected with these functions. 


; 
' 
; 


Smith, | Leader 


' 


: 
i 


affect the legality or illegality. of the | 
thing which he was doing. How are. 


you going to tell when he was acting 


is acting as a Committee on Publica- | 


tion and doing the thing which he is 
forbidden to do there? 


Section 9 of Article XXV is direc- | 


tory merely in regard to the removal | 


of cards from the periodicals without | 
the request of-the advertiser, and that | 


been complied with 
trustees. 


by these | 


; 
; 


I have reviewed every provision in| 
the Manual in regard to these gentle- | 


men, and those provisions they have 
They have split upon the) 
purely academic question of the con- 
fession of faith, perhaps you might. 
it—ag has been said by distin- | 
the bowing of the) 
it recreancy to} 
And they will do! 
that at the command of no man or) 
‘set of men, no hierarchy or set of | 
/men claiming to be hierarchs. 
will defend the sacred trust of Mrs. | 


obeyed. 


guished counsel, 
head. I should call 
their sacred trust. 


Eddy to the last. 
Governor Bates, a man of large ex- 


fall back, in the face and eyes of the | tors had of getting rid of the trustees, 


They | 


' 


i 
; 
’ 


Courageous to make 
afraid to make good’ 


What a record before the field of 
Blacken the char- 


need give no reasons, no 
mo accusations: we are 


arbitrary; we have arbitrary power.” 


is NO COM-| Why, then, did you blacken them, or 
attempt to do it? 


They cannot sup- 
port the charges they made. and they 


& have utterly failed to support any 


charges. 

I will say nothing further. if Your 
Honor please, in respect of the ques- 
tion of the good faith of their pro- 
ceedings. Nothing further need be 
said than that, supported by their 
lawyers, around their secret confer- 
ence, they prepared charges and sent 
them out to the world; and then when 
called upon, in a court of justice, to 
make them good, they scuttle away in 
the darknegs and say, “We do not need 
to make good;- all we have to do is 
to accuse.” 

If Your Honor please, these trus- 
tees,'in the practical administration 
of their trust, stand before you, hav- 
ing performed. With their great 
they have kept the faith, ap- 
preciating to the full extent the great 
responsibilities of their trust; they 


. And how do they| haye labored early and they have la- 
“Oh,” they say, “he does | ese — Bs 


late, and they have labored 
faithfully in the cause of Christian 
Science. They knew what they did 
when they took the stand against in- 
fluences and purposes involving per- 
sonal aggrandizement that were 
afloat and on foot, that are known 
of by some—indeed, known of by 
many—that they stood in the path- 
way of that ambition. They said to 
these men, “Anything that you want 
by way of suggestion or cooperation 
you will have from us in promoting 
the great purposes of the trusts in 
which we are together ‘interested; 
anything that you ask short of the 
abdication of a trust which is sacred 
to us, and with which we have said 
and promised we would honestly and 
faithfully comply.” But that was 
not enough, that was not enough. 
They have said. “We will remove 
these obstacles.” And what do 
they do? They were attempting to 
break down and destroy a_ trust 
coequal in importance with their 
own, of their own great’ Leader 
—Mrs. Eddy. I cannot believe they 
were conscious of it, but it seems im- 
possible to realize that Ahey could 
see their conduct in any other light 
or attitude. They are trying to de- 
stroy this trust. They have employed 
lawyers—I hope not wastefully—-to 
hope not paying 


ful expendfture—to find a way in 


injunction of their Leader, that they | said, in substance, that they had not which they can so construe this great 
should not be changed without her| sot any case, or they hadn't it pre- trust, with all its duties and responsi- 


time in the Manual. Far from 


written consent! 


The next, Section 4, providing that) 
d | 


the term of office for the editors an 
the mana 


tr 


be reelected or 


complain of against these fellows; | 


of the 


Trust Deed have they failed?’ | gaijiyre. 
er of the Publishing So-| 42d apparently nobody could point it| gentiemen will be left, one and all, 

and that incumbents |°Ut, and therefore he recommended | to opey the injunction of their Leader: 
that, having no cause, perhaps they |«pojjow the Trust.” 


He looked around, as a laW-/ pjlities, as to subordinate it to their 


We respectfully submit, if Your 


They cannot do it. These 


They have been 


could get up one. I do not mean :D/jova] to her and-her commands, and 


Christian Science Board of Directors | letters to them often asking for iD- | poe. 
formation, make demands on them, try | 


tus, given in her own handwriting. 


Emeritus can no longer be given, what | 


‘tion with the few editors as to which 
changes have been made, they have 


'for the promotion of the interests of | 


Christian Science. 
tees done so? Who says they have 
not? These directors do not say so. 
In this list of a dozen or more charges 


Have these trus- | 
‘Unity and cooperation. 
‘has been the result of a mutual and | 
‘friendly cooperation. 


'that they have made against Mr. Row- | 
lands they never mention that they) 


| have failed in their duty in this re- 
They admit, practically, that 


| spect. 


port, then of course you would not call privilege of paying to the workman a/this business as a business venture 


him! You did call one man that you | sum worthy of his hire, and that is all | has been successful, Your Honor in-| 
_terrogated them as to whether they | 


| did not admit. it had been highly suc-| 


wanted to support him, or thought 
would support him, and that was Neal, 
and you questioned him, and all that 
you asked him was, was the paper 
torn up? and he said, Not as I remem- 
ber, at that time. Did he testify that 
there was any gentlemen's agreement 
reached? No. And, for fear you may 
have overlooked something, I asked 
him in cross-examination if he had 
told you in your office everything that 


he told here on the stand, and he said 


he had. He did not support your 
clients, and you think that he did not 
need Hatten to help him in that state- 
ment if Hatten could! Contradicted 
by three men on the stand, contradict- 
ed by the circumstances of the case 
and the lack of records, he stands ab- 
solutely convicted of misstatement! I 
am not saying that it is willful; I do 
pot venture to say that; I do not need 
to say it; but I say that it is unfortun- 
ate that the head, or a man who pro- 
claims himself the head, of a great 
movement like this, in addition to the 

disclosures that have been made, 
should find so little support among 
those who would be glad to support 
him if they could, for his testimony 
rendered on the witness stand under 
oath' Further than that, he is con- 


victed by the very letter which accom-. 
/panied this. 
orandum went with the letter of Feb. 
‘deed of Mrs, Eddy; and if they fail 


He says. that the mem- 


24; and that closing paragraph says 
this: 
“It is not our intention to shirk our 


it gives. I admit, used corruptly and 

revengefully and cheafly and _ sor- 
didly, it is what you say. But Mrs. 
Eddy did not think that she appointed 
that kind of people to that important 
office. 

Therefore, that theory falling, with 
the others, the Governor makes an ap- 
peal to Your Honor, and says, “What 
will happen to this movement if these 


directors cannot control, if they can- Upon the circulation of writings with | 


not subordinate to themselves these|Tesard to it, has extended year by they did not attempt to sustain them. 


departmental activities of this great 


movement which they control?” Well, | ence and extent throughout the world.| who is not accepted by the Pastor 
just the thing will happen that Mrs,| Have these trustees done their duty| pmeritus and the Christian Science 
Have they obeyod| poard of Directors as suitable, shall 
If they in no manner be connected with the 


have not, why wasn't a failure to do ‘t | nyblishing of her books, or in editing 
'cusations. 


Eddy, with a wisdom greater than that 
of the distinguished attorney, knew 
would happen and 
happen. The relations will continue 


between these boards as they have 
been for years, cooperating together 


to accomplish the great results which 


it is their duty together to cooperate. 


to gain. The position or relation of a 


trustee and beneficiary will continue. | 
These people, charged with a duty of | 


making money for the Church, in 
everything that they do will cooperate, 


will cooperate fully with these direc- | 


tors; and if they do not do their duty 
under this deed as Mrs, Eddy doe- 
ecribed and laid it out the Court will 
remove them. They are hound to 
work under the deed, which was 
wiser than these trustee-directors, the 


to any substantial degree in the per- 
formance of their duties under that, 


intended would. 


cessful. 
andI don’t remember just how it came 
out, whether the Governor admitted 


have they ever employed One whom 


There was a little hesitation, | 
‘administration. 


‘it had been highly successful or not, 


| but they admit that it has been suc-. 


cessfully administered. And they ad- 


mit, and every one is pleased, that. 


| this religion, which depends especially 


they, 


year, by leaps and bounds, in influ- | 


rin that respect? 
‘the Manual in that respect? 
made as a charge against them? They 
could be removed at once by the Court 
if they failed in that duty which they 
promised Mrs. Eddy to perform. 


have the trustees done? In connec- | 


gone to the office of this Board of 


reach an agreement. 
Was that what Mrs. Eddy wanted? 
The selection. 


Have they ever | 


refused to employ an editor who has | 
been suggested by the directors, or 


the directors did not approve of? 
Their record is clean in obedience to 
this Manual and its provisions as af- 
fecting them. There is not one viola- 
tion either of.its spirit or its.letter, 
and no one charge of practical mal- 
That has been pointed 
out by Mr. Thompson. And Mr. Ditte- | 
more wanted to make charges of that. 
sort. We were ready to meet them. | 


'They could not have been sustained. | 


His fellow directors knew that, and/| 
L think, were wiser than Mr. 
Dittemore. They did not attempt— 


Article XXV, Section 5. A person 


the Christian Science 
Herold, nor with 


or publishing 
Journal, Sentinel, 


‘the Christian Science Publishing So- | 


Article XXV, Section 2, provides that! 


‘the net profits of the business shall be. 


paid over semi-annually to the treas- 


urer of The Mother Church, who shall | 
‘hold this money subject to the order) 


of the Christian Science Board of Di-| 


rectors. We have nothing to do with 
that part of it, Is there any complaint 
made that the net profits of the bys- 
iness have not been paid over semi- 
annually? There was a belated cry 
here in the argument, based upon 
Harvey Chase’s report, in which he 


used some language pleasing to these. 
directors, which indicates something | Manual and direction in that respect? | 


(‘on which you could base an argument. 


duties as we understand them. Under|if Your Honor please, they will | But when Mr, Watts, the business man- 


| 


ciety. | 

Has anyone connected with the) 
publishing house ever been objected | 
to by Mrs. Eddy and not discharged? | 
Has anyone ever been employed who | 
was claimed not to be suitable? Have 
these directors ever objected to one 
single person who has been connected | 
with the Publishing Sociéty—except 
the trustees, and after they got into 
this mesmeric state, as I think Mr. | 
McKenzie calls it? Not one. Six hun-'§ 
dred or seven hundred employe *$ OC- | 
cupying responsible positions. Did | 
these trustees obey Mrs. Eddy’s | 


Never have they had a man connec- 
ted with the publishing of her books, 


‘and the consent of the Pastor Emeri- | 
'to boss them a little here and there, | 
| and perhaps you can get a reaction, | © 
ae ; see i 
respect to the points that Mr. Whipple 
| . a P RCV? | has brought out in his— 

‘thought of him as naive and innocent, | 


ployed them. Ang 


I use tha 
have 


and then remove them.” 
And Mr. Dickey—lI 


whatever we thought of his qualities— 


was the most naive in his statement | 
.as to just what it was. 


He said the) 


' 


’ 


idea and the thought was to ask them, 


to do things, to write letters to them, 


and if they failed to do them, then'! 
there would be a good cause of action | 


for the removal. 


' 
' 
’ 
; 
’ 


Mr. Krauthoff—If Your Honor 
please, the plaintiffs (defendants) de- 
ire to submit a few observations with 


Mr. Whipple—If Your Honor please, 
I am forced to object to these being 
submitted orally. Counsel hag been 
here in the room, could have argued 
if he thought that Governor Bates had 
not covered the subjects or taken 
enough time. Now I make no objec- 
tion to these observations being sub- 


‘mitted in the brief. which they still 


And, really, think of the dignity of have under preparation, using ours as 
this great board, sitting down at their the basis of it, and which they have 
council table together with counsel | not yet submitted. 
and saying, ‘““‘How can we bring about | 


something that will be a cause for re- 
moval ?”’ 
of the conduct of men high in the 
councils of a church, actually conspir- 
ing to get some cause of removal 


their ambition, consulting counsel to 


coul ) lay s trap— it 
d do to lay some trap—because it tiffs desired to submit a few observa- 


was really that, Your Honor—into 
which these trustees might fall, ask 
them to do something which they 
might refuse to do, which would be 
even a technical violation of the Man- 
ual, and thus catching them and then 
removing them! Think of it. 

And then what was the result of it 
all? Judge Smith had to be called on 


finally to draft this curious set of ac- 


The principal accusation 


The Master—Perhaps I have not 


‘fully got the purport of Mr. Kraut- 


A splendid exemplification | }, o¢e 


s request. I do not know that he 


has finished what he wanted to say. 


Mr. Whipple—No; I understand that 


) he wants about an hour to finish it 
against men who stood in the way of| 


The Master—I did not hear him say 


| anything about an hour. 
see what they could get up, what they | 


Mr. Krauthoff—lI said that the plain- 


tions with respect to these points that 


Mr. Whipple had brought out in 


was that they had employed costly or | 


high-priced lawyers, wastefuly em- 
they had lawyers 
by the half-dozen themselves. 
because these gentlemen had sought 
legal counsel of one of the most dis- 


tinguished lawyers of 


is 
argument, and that he had not here- 
tofore brought out, either in his plead- 
ings or in his evidence. 

Mr. Whipple—You are not the plain- 
tiffs, Mr. Krauthoff. 

Mr. Krauthoff—I mean the defend- 
ants. 

Mr. Whipple—You are for the de- 


' fendants. 


Mr. Krauthoff—And which we are 


advised of for the first time in the brief 
which was delivered to us during the 


te 
And time when Governor Bates was mak- 


‘ing 


his argument, and which were 


‘brought out in the argument that Mr. 


States, at the head of the bar. a man 
respected and honored throughout the/| that Mr. Whipple is entitled to the last 
land, for legal advice as to what to do! word in the case? 


with a legal instrument, 
a ground of impeachment. seri- 
that they had employed waste- 
high-priced lawyers to advise 
as to what their duties were. 


as 
ously, 
fully 
them 


and what! 
_their duties were, Judge Smith puts it 


The paucity of reasons after the. 


most diligent search could not be’ bet- 
ter illustrated than that. As if they 
had not.the right to be advised as to 


the United’ Whipple has now made. 


The Master—You realize, of course, 


Mr. Krauthoff—He is entitled to that. 

The Master—aAnd if you should be 
allowed at this time to say anything 
further, he must have an opportunity 
to answer you. 

Mr. Krauthof’—That 
agreeable. 

The Master—I have seen nothing 
myself in what Mr. Whipple has urged 


is entirely 


.which I think was not fully open to 
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ed by the 
Christian 
d not by 


or 1 think 


tem of government can be applied to 
the Christian Science movement. 

The Master—Whether there was a 
central controlling authority or not, 
for the purposes of this case, has got 
to be determined by the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Krauthoff—And may I be heard 
a moment on that? 

The Master-—No, sir; I do not care 
to hear anything further upon that 
at present. 

Mr. Krauthoff—And in respect to 
one remark that Mr. Whipple made, 
the blackening of Mr. Rowlands’ char- 


< 


| the 25th Stood as having in any way blackened 


acter: we have no desire to be under- 


Mr. Rowlands’ character. He took the 
position with reference to the Church 
Manual! which the Board of Directors 


been covered, and fully® covered—I 


thought was detrimental to the re-| 
ligion of Christian Science. Whether | 
that position is true, or correct, the 
Court, of course, will have to pass'! 
upon. That is the issue which we 
have tendered, coupled with the Somme 
ment of his absence from Boston. 

I appreciate Your Honor’s courtesy! 
in permitting me to state what it was) 
that I desired to speak to you about. | 

The Master—lIn indicating to me the. 
subjects which you desired to be heard , 
further on, Mr. Krauthoff, you have, 
taken the opportunity, to a consider- | 
able extent, to state your views. That | 
gives Mr. Whipple the right to reply, | 
if he desires. | 

Mr. Whipple—I do not, if Your, 
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Honor please. I think that everything | 
that Mr. Krauthoff has mentioned has | 


would not venture to say that it was. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The Ottawa River from Parliament Hill 


better covered—by the statement of) 


* lly. If 
uthorities, 
, them, of 
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he gift of 
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weay 


about when you would like to file it? | 


an answer to those amendments. 


you wish to amend vour pleadings, 


ment is filed. 


the counsel who preceded him, because | there is no necessity for his amending 
Mr. Krauthoff’s statement was very his bill. I have understood all the 
concise. | counsel, and Your Honor, to agree 

The Master—-Then we may consider that, in order to present these issues, 


Mr. Thompson—Then there was the 


question of agreement to the motion. 


I have 
Gov- 


to alter the rule to the Master. 
heard nothing said about that. 


ervation, that there are certain briefs, they should have a week in which to/| stood. 


to be pre-| doit. They asked for it: I did not. 


or supplemental briefs, 
sented. And within what time’ 


The Master—I hardly think that I | 


The Master—Oh, yes. 
Mr. Bates—We are agreeable to that, 


Mr. Whipple—We have never seen p.iyo ever said. or agreed, that the! Your Honor, and we will draw it if 


the defendants’ brief. We did not pre- } 51) needed amendment. 
pare a brief, as we stated to Your, 
Honor. We thought that it would me in that, Your Honor, I withdraw that 
helpful to have Requests. eniidenston 

The Master—-You rest on the Re-| \ vist vata 
quests for Rulings and Findings? | re i. are 

Mr. Whipple—Yes, Your Honor, the e Master— 1 és. 
Requests for Rulings and the or, 
for Findings, in which we have indi- 
cated our <= Eoaee without what would. whether they really want 
usually be called argument. mates na 
Pee, the defendants. We intended | > Mr. Thompson—Why, the situation 
to give it to them at the time that’, Sees wteee Pps: ' 
Governor Bates began his argument. | ‘S Y©'Y Simple ane very usuar. 
It was a few minutes later, but it was | 
in their possession for a couple of. 
days before the argument was closed. 
We have not seen your brief yet, | 
Governor. What is your thought 


That we} 


, least, and I assume that some of it 


tors before we started, and important 


Mr. Bates—May it please the Court, | issues are set out in the pleadings that 
the brief of Mr. Whipple, which is a} have not been altered a hair's breadth. 
request for rulings, and also a brief,| TWO subordinate issues have become 
was handed to us. as he says, on the! Manifest, to the great surprise of the 


ernor Bates’ clients. One is the valid- 


course I had no opportunity to examine 
ity of the present by-law. Article I, 


it before the argument. The brief of | n cle. 
Mr. Dittemore was handed to us yes- | Section o, whether it should be in its 


terday afternoon, at the close of the! present form, or as it was in the 
hearing. A large part of the argu-|twenty-eighth edition; the other is 
ment by the counsel who represented | about the relation of the 
Mr. Dittemore. and also by the counsel | under the deed, that is, the deed direc- 
who represented the trustees, has been | 
based on issues which are not set up. 
in their pleadings; in other words, | 
they have added to the issues of their. 
pleadings very largely. But with the 
understanding. as I have understood, 
that they were intending to amend, 
their pleadings so as to make those) 
issues before Your Honor. I have) 
stated that probably we would not ab- | 
ject to those amendments when they) 
were shown to us, and assuming that) you prepared to say now whether you 
we would be given proper time to file do or do not want to amend your plead- 
In|ings? Mr. Krauthoff 


Now, I thought that perhaps if I had 
known before this started just 
the evidence was going to show, | 
should have altered the emphasis in 
one part of the answer, and set up that 
of directors. There is nothing new 
about it. 

The Master—Without 


going into 


| Mr. Thompson desires. 
Mr. Bates—If I misunderstood you | W50 has urged it, but if he desires we 


He is the one 


will draw it. We would try to have it 


It was talked over before | submitted by the time Your Honor 


| gets back, at any rate. 


I understood that | 


ithe plaintiffs indicated to us that per- | 
|haps they might want to amend; but. 
to or not, 


they have not, so far as | have heard, | 


The Master—Do you think that is 
necessary? 

Mr. Bates-——-I am not at all sure that 
it is. 

The Master—Of course, it makes an 


extra complication, perhaps, in the pa- 


Here is_ 
a case Pnvolving an amount of docu-' 
meatary evidence unknown to us at. 


pers. Do you really think it is going 
to do us any real good? I am 
anxious to have any more 
decision here than the rule gives me 


as it stands. 


and 


| éverybody. 


was unknown to the trustees, because | 
it was in the possession of the direc- | 


| arat day of the argument, but of | parties, by evidence produced by Gov- | 


/ 


trustees | 


Mr. Thompson—I think it would be 
in the interests of everybody con- 
cerned to have the other form of rule 
adopted. I thought so at the outset 
urged it upon the Court, and I 
still think so. I think that it is ex- 
tremely desirable that every limita- 
tion should be removed and Your 
Honor should have the broadest power 


‘both sides then have a right 


‘filed to it, 
‘limit is. 


power of | 


not ' 


} 


; 


that a court of equity is familiar with | 


in deciding this case. I still believe 


that it is very much in the interest of | 


It is one of the few things 
that I think is equally beneficial to 


all concerned. 


tors, to the so-called by-law directors. | 


The Master—I have partly foreseen 


that under the existing rule I might be: 
in doubt a good deal as to what it was! 


i 
what | 


distinction between those two classes. 


any great amount of talk about it, are. 


and Governor | 


view of the fact. however, that 80) Bates naturally want to know and are | 


much of their arguments has been On" entitled to know that. 
these issues which are still undefined, | 


facts so and so, 
Mr. Thompson—- I think that it would | 


so far as their pleadings are gon- | be safer and more prudent, on those. 
cerned, we would like to file our brief | two matters, but they are not matters. 
after having seen their amendments. !' requiring the expenditure of any great | 


assume that they themselves 


may) amount of-time'on a brief; they were | 


want to file a supplemental brief in developed by the evidence, and it Was | 


connection with it. manifest at the time that they were 
The Master—Suppose you indicate | to he a subject of argument. 
me as a specimen one of those; he Master—That may or may not 


to 
| be, but we have got to begin at the be- 


issues? 

Mr. Bates—All the issues, as I un- 
derstand, relating to the legality of 
the organization of this Church and 
the present status of the Board of Di- 
rectors are now in issue, whereas un- 
der their original pleadings they are 
all admitted, and we admitted them. 
They are set forth, and we admitted | 
them. and therefore we were not under. 


/you want to amend. 


amend. 

The Master—And we might refer 
| back a little further, to the matter of 
the replication: I do not 


whether you have settled it: I do 


any obligation to prove them. ) 
Mr. Whipple—If you will pardon | + 
me, Governor, we said “for the time. Bn 


, Whipple— We 
4 d th t the di- | / 
being” and we suppose , please, wish to file a replication. 


ctors for the time 
oti » eee Oe _ The Master—You do. | do not know 
Mr. Rates—Yes. Now, do I under-, Whether you have filed one or not? 
stand that you claim— ; Mr. Thompson—No, I do not think 
Mr. Whipple—Now. the only thing 5°. We shall wish to do so, 
that we change is this, that we very. Mr. Whipple—We shall probably 
much fear that they were not direc- amend slightly, but we will submit 
tors for the time being, even, that is, the amendment by Monday next, pos- 
Church directors. ,sibly “tomorrow, but tomorrow is a 


The Master—Yes; I understand that | "@ther short day. 


Mr. Thompson expects to amend. 

' Mr. Thompson-—Yes. 

The Master-—-And you will submit 
ose amendments by Monday? 


and wish a certain number of days 
in which to do it. | 
Mr. Bates—-Now, we want to expe-. 
dite this matter as far as possible, | th 
and 1 will say that we do not wish to. 
cite any authorities except such as are | want to amend twice. I do not want 
cited in the argument, but if there are to amend until I see what Mr. Whipple 
any others we will advise the counsel | s¢ts up, because I have gof to answer 
as quickly as possible. that. If he will let me see what he 
As to the points which they now | is going to put into this amended bill, I 
raise, however, which were not cov-| will answer that, plus this other 
ered by our brief, not being in their | wit rs s pe rig, Recent. 
original bill, or not being issues un- e Master-—An en Governor 
SS atets original bill—as to those we | Bates and 
wish to file a brief when we have | day or two, probably. 
found out what their amendment is, | 
but I think that we*can have it so far 
advanced that it can be filed at prac- necessitated, probably, by their 
tically the same time that their amen/- ‘amended bill—I think that we can file 
‘that, with our brief, within 24 hours of 
The Master—Do not the pleadings the time when we know .what their 
fully raise the issue whether the di- | amended bill is to be. 
rectors had the power or not to pass The Master-—-Then you oug 
a vote to expe! the trustees” | those filed very a si 
Mr. Bates—-Well, they raise the; Mr. Whipple-—-Yes, Your Honor. 
question as to whether or not the, The Master-——-Perhaps you will both 
directors had the power, but they do 
not raise the question as to whether. 
or not these are the directors, and. 
they do not raise the question that 
Mr. Whipple now raises, as to whether 
or not they have ever been the direc- 
tors of this Church. If they do, then 


and let me have it. 
Mr. Bates—-CertainlLy. 


days next week, but if you send it 
down to my Office it will be taken care 
of there. | 


if Your Honor | cupmit 


| Whipple on Monday, and have it all 


Mr. Thompson——No, sir, for I do ang eee we ought to be able to have | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


ht to get | 


open to me to find and what not, and 
that | might have to resort to 
alternative which I spoke of: If it is 
open to me, | find thus and so. 
Mr. Thompson—-Certainly. | 
Your Honor, unquestionably, 


think, 


that rule is changed. vou cannot that’ 


I can see—perhaps it is possible but 
I do not see how it can be done—draw 


a report without a great number of! perhaps, about 
is the| 


alternative findings. “If this 
theory of the law, then I find the 
" and so on; whereas 
if you have the simpler and 
sweeping form you can drive straight 
at the heart of this problem, elimi- 
nating all immaterialities, and decide 
this case. 


the | 


} 
' 


unless | 


| 


‘for each side to retain 


' 
; 


The Master—Oh, no, no; that I can-. 
/not do. 


Mr. Thompson—Yes, sir, 
under the rule.as | suggested; 


you can, 
your 


rulings of law will be open to revision 


| ginning. and the question is whether | 


Mr. Thompson—yYes, I would like to | 


but your findings of fact will not. 

The Master—I am still only making 
a master’s report 

Mr. Thompson—Oh, certainly, I un- 


derstand that. 
The Master— ~—-which may or may | 


know 


not know whether any replication ever . 
has been filed, or whether it needs | 


not be confirmed by the Court, when 
it gets before the Court. 

Mr. Streeter—Why can’t we get this 
all disposed of if the Governor will 


' make the draft of the agreement and 


' 


it to Mr. Thompson and Mr. 


signed and disposed of? 


' 
; 
; 
’ 


i 


The Master--You expect to amend; | 


Mr. Thompson—lI think it is a great. 
states 


deal better to do that tomorrow. it 
can be done in half an hour—it can 
be done in 15 minutes. It is a docu- 
ment that requires no elaboration at 
all. Anybody familiar with equity 
practice can draw it in 10 minutes. I 
could dictate it to the stenographer as 
| stand here. 

Mr. Whipplie—Governor, why not in- 
trust it to Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Bates—lI have no objection. 

Mr. Whipple-—Then at 10 o'clock to- 


| the draft so we can sign it. 


} 


Mr. Bates—It is Mr. Thompson who 
is anxious to have it; I! 


' should draw it. 


Mr. Krauthoff’ will want a's 


/our amended answer, which will be 


' 


| 


make an extra carbon of what you file! ernor’s brief. 


Mr. Whipple-—I think so. 
Mr. Thompson--Let us 
straight on the record. 
it originally. I thought it was 
of the few good suggestions 


get 


one 


and still do. 


’ 
’ 
| 
i 


Mr. Whipple—Thank you, Governor. 
The Master—lIt is understood that 
to re- 
ply to suggestions in the other's brief, 


the arguments closed, with this res- | they should amend their bill, and that | ernor Bates was to draw it, I under-| in writing. 
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; 
' 
' 
‘ 
; 


; 
' 
; 
' 


rattle of a passing street car. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
i 


; 


Under a clear sky and in a brilliant 
air was emerald green turf benegth 
the windows, into which the glant 
elms without all but thrust. their 
branches. Through the lower branches 
far across the turf was a sunlit 
street, from which came the ordered 
Even 
the trolleys had a measured and offi- 
cial sound. 


green, a drifting mist of pale green- 
gold light. <A few steps, and one 
passed through a glazed door and 
found cneself upon a balcony. far 
above a great stone terrace, close set 
about with towering elms. The ter- 


|race itself was hizh above the locks | 
of a great canal, descending tier by, 


tier to meet the broad and splendid 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


zg: 


| 


'from which 
‘crosses of 


and a picture postcard or so in time. 


.old, dating 


Mr. Whipple—Well, ours is in—our | 


brief is in. I 
I have stated before, to any fair com- 
ment upon our brief. 
thing in it that can be criticized 
a result of legal ingenuity, why, 
have no objection to its being done. 

Mr. Thompson—We have filed a 
brief, and I should like 


I 


ro ; j as | » ¢ 


to know! 


sweep of the Ottawa River. flowing 


in still swiftness, golden in the morn-. 
the farther shoré’s hori- 

zon, blue and far, lay the arche@wan | 
| bulk of the Laurentian hills. 


ing. Upon 
Across 
the ravine, in which lay the locks 
of the Rideau, rose a tremendous 
height, deeply green and full of cool 
shadow. From: the sculptured mass- 


|ing of noble foliage there rose against 
_the sky a pair of towers crested with 


lace-like fretting of gothic iron 
whose crowning note was a flagstaff 
floated the 
British democracy. Even 
if one hadn't seen a railroad booklet 


past. one would know that was Par- 
liament Hill,-and that the Parliament 
buildings of Canada were over there. 
We were in Ottawa. 

Though as a city Ottawa is not 
back a scant 85 years, 
its earlier buildings, 


there is about 


| very suggestive of a people who built 


If there is any-) 
as | 


' sible, 
‘achievement with the means at 


whether there is any reply going to be} 


and, if so, what 
least one day, and I have received 
no brief at all from him, nothing but 


these requests for rulings. Now, is he 


the time’ 
The Governor has had it at' 
| with 
'sleeveband of vertical 


to be allowed to reply to our brief?’ 


If so, when is the time to expire? 
Mr.. Whipple—He said next Tuesday. 
The Master—Can you agree on a 

limit? 

Mr. Bates—lI think I stated the situ- 


ation; I st osed that evervbody un- |} nih 
SPP yHOGY Un- | conscious of responsibility as a unit 


derstood it. I understood it was agree- 
able to Your Honor that within 
hours of the time that they will let us 
know what their amended pleadings 
are, we will not only file our amended 
answer but 


to stay, who had no thonght but of 
rooting themselves as deeply as pos- 
a sense of completeness of 
hand, 
a spirit which, in spite of occasional 
architectural crudenesses and fanta- 
sies. is still manifest of dignity. 

The Ottawa policeman, in a rifle 
brigade uniform of blue black piped 
red, bright brass buttons, a 
red and white 
stripes denoting official presence on 
duty, under a brilliantly white hel- 


met with a goldenly polished spike 


| Gravely 


atop, is distinctly military in aspect. 
statant, directing traffic, or 


' pacing a beat with measured and mili- 
‘tary deliberation, in official quietness 
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we will also file our brief! 


to cover their amended pleadings and | 


all. 
The Master—In both cases? 
Mr. Bates—Certainly. 
The Master—Well, if 
understood, vou cannot 
thing better than that. 
Mr. Thompson—That applies to our 
case as well as Mr. Whipple's. 
Mr. Bates—-Yes. 


is 


that 


expect any- 


fully |sees upon arrival in the capital of the 


| Dominion. 


‘the Chateau Laurier. and 


of empire, he is sui generis. 


First Scenes 


Nepean Point, Parliament Hill with 
the legislative buildings, -hetween the 
two the locks of the Rideau. over- 
looked by the architectural! cliff of 
the Ottawa 


'River, on whose other side is French 
Canada, are about the first things one 


Kach by itself is sufficient 


for a morning’s easy contemplation, 


_together with the little points of local 


‘color 


The Master—What did we sav about | 


a date? Didn’t we fix a date about 
something? 

Mr. Thompson—We did. 
trying to fix a date for the filing of 
these pleadings. We didn’t succeed 
very well. I think we have done it 
more effectually now than we did 
then. 

The Master—Yes. 
the exhibits 
the best way 
its 
custody. 


in 
will 
own €X- 


case. I think 


hibits in its own 
may desire to look at hereafter, I will 
apply to the parties for them. Will 
that be satisfactory? 

Mr. Bates—Entirely. 


We were. 


, | 
One further word, | 
the | 
be | 


Such of. 
more’ them as are not in the record, and I! 


The Master—Then each will be sure 


that its own exhibits are safe. Noth- 
ing remains, then, I suppose, except 
to adjourn for the present. Before we 


do so perhaps I may be permitted to’ 
say that I have enjoyed these hearings, | 
lengthy as they have been, and I have. 


enjoyed listening to each and every 


one of the counsel who have addressed 


me in connection with them. 
Mr. Bates—lI will say, Your Honor, 


while I do not assume and would not. 
,assume to speak for any of the other: 


counsel, I know nevertheless that I am 


speaking for once in agreement with 
‘them when I say that we have sll 
greatly appreciated the courtesy and 
patience with which Your Honor has. 
'listened to this long case. 


and 


Mr. Whipple—The Governor always 
those things very gracefully, 
we cannot do more than to ex- 


‘press our accordance with his grace- 


’ 


ful expression of appreciation. 
Mr. Thompson—In which we join 


also. 
fADJOURNED.] 


NORTH DAKOTA ACT 
CLOSES NEWSPAPERS 


from its Western News (Office 


BISMARCK, North Dakota — Al- 


think he though: North Dakota’s new printing 
/and publication act, confining the pub- | 


| 


' 
} 


-upon the streets. 


Canadian 
other 


which differentiate 
cities and towns each from 
with a marked emphasis. 


On the Ontario side of the river, 


- 


PV marean feeb 
Ne Ag as F * 


matin ’ 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
Ottawa Towers at evening 


perhaps the first thing of sharp dis- 
tinction noted by an arrival from the 


American cities is the preponderance | 
visible in| 


of a purely British stock 
physique and face of those who pass 


and Scots types, with a definedly Ca- 


-nadian one, which 
ences the two first, prevail. 


colors and influ- 
Here is 
no smart Jewish type dominant. no 
perceptible Russian, Greek, Armenian, 


| Polish, Slovak, ItalHian, or other for- 
eign strain 'y its millions. 


Here is 
else on the 
a pure Anglo- 


more than anywhere 
American continent, 


Saxon or British strain in its colonial 
| varieties, a strain now in the United 


lication of official and legal notices of | 
able than is the correspondent type 


it all kinds to one newspaper in each 
You suggested | county, has not actually gone into ef- | 


fect, 12 newspaper plants are reported | 
is another quality, quite apart from 
'the sense of officialdom and parlia- 


you | 48 already closed in anticipation of its 


made, an tily ¢ ‘red in it,| Operation. 
an Dmtes-—I think’ that We oan fie | made, and I heartily concurr it, 


This act, passed by the Sixteenth 


Mr. Bates—-I never suggested chang-| Assembly in the face of much opposi- 


ing the rule. 


I suggested | was per- | tion, places the appointing power in 


fectly willing His Honor should make | the hands of a state commission of 


such rulings as he desired. 


then you have been trying to pin it! the Non-Partisan League. 


on to me, 


' that 


It provides 


not only county commissioners’ 


Mr. Whipple—*I think it is possible,| proceedings, whose publication here- 
not inconceivable, at least, but very un-| tofore has been confined to three legal 
likely, that we might want to add fur-; newspapers, shall be published in the 
ther suggestions after we see the Gov- | one official organ to be selected by the 


it go hard that we are led to be- 
lieve there may be something in it that 


The Master--I may be absent a few| we want to reply to. 


Mr. Bates—-We have no objection to 
your making any reply that you 
please, as far as we are concerned. 


legal business, bank statements. ad- 
vertisements for bids from municipal] 
and school bodies, corporation reports, 
probate notices, and legal services of 
every description shall be confined to 
this One newspaper 


States, so statisticians aver, reduced 
to a minor proportion of the whc’'e. 
Not to go into political, social’ ethno- 


logical or economic reasons for it, | 


the type Canadian. impresses one as 
being more clearly fixed and identifi- 


American today. 


Not alone noticeable is this. There 


mentary deliberation which pervades 


Ottawa, visible in the very walk and 


| 


It is the utter lack of insistence in the | 
Since | three, two of whose members are of attitude toward 


' 


They are working on! board, but that all manner of private’ 


: 


i 


| 


gesture of the casual street sweeper. 


life and the day's 
business. 
with a sense of all the time in the 
world to spare, and yet, too, be it 
noted, without slackness. One has a 
sense Of business being a means to 
an end, not an end in itself. 
Between the dramatically great 
drapes of flags facing the arrival plat- 
forms in the Union Depot, and the 
steady sprinkle of khaki, powdered 
with ribbons and medals upon the 
streets, to say nothing of groups and 
meetings here and there, one feels the 


At the far end of the: 
hotel corridor was a glow of sunny) 


superposed | 


Distinctly Enelish | 


Everybody moves easily, | 


business now in hand, almost as sert- 
ous as their setting forth, of receiving 
‘back into the accustomed [ife those 
/who made good Canada’s honor 
against a common foe. At Montres!, 
the evening before. on the platforms 
and in the halis of the depot, over- 
fowing into contiguous streets, there 
had been a succession of waves of 
khaki, whose crest sometimes was the 
service cap, most often the Scots 
bonnet, and to the last a forefoot of 
swinging kilts and bare knees im piace 
of wound puttees. 


Nepean Point 


If one is bent upen an open riew 
forthwith, the nearest way to the 
river is through the park whose ciow- 
ing turf. closed about with dark‘'y 
noble elms, faces one across the broad 
strest before the Union Depot's col- 
umned front. On the way, in sunny 
green seclusion one may find the 
Squared bowider upon the plinth 
which, vide the bronze tablet it bears, 
notes the dwelling place and memory 
of Col. John By, the commander of 
the corps of Royal Engineers. founder 
of the Bytown which later became the 
present capital of the Dominion. Pres- 
ently is reached Nepean Point, a great 
open bluff’ overlooking the Ottawa 
River. It is parked and ramparted, 
and walked about. Ranged upon the 
curve of the height; each upon i's 
| platform fringed with creeping zrass, 
rust-pitted and with weather-beaten 
and decaying tompions far down their 
grim throats, a battery of cuns gen- 
erations obsolete command the river, 
in peaceful desuetude now but me- 
morials of the building of empire. 

Broad and far below the river 
spreads a stiliness of changing fields 
of light. Always rising in the flow are 
those mysterious areas of quiet water, 
ringed about with light, that hold their 
‘fixed place in the swiftest streams, 
‘and following the lines of flow are 
| the strie of foam from the falls of 
| the Chaudiere, a bridge-cobwebbed 
{mist of gold far upstream. 
| Upstream and across the ravine of 
| the Rideau, to the left, rise forested 
heights, whose foliation from the 
water's edze is so dense as to hide en- 
tirely the precipitous steeps of rock 
beneath. From amid the woods upon 
their crest aspires the- distinctive 
rothicism of the parliamentary 
| library, its flying buttresses radiating 
amid the summer greenery in pin- 
jnacied symmetry, with a cobweb of 
'floriated iron cresting and crowning 
‘ridge and spire and central tower. 
j . a 
‘SHIP QUARTERS ARE 
MADE INTO HOUSE. 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PORTLAND, Maine—A unique resi- 
dence, built of the pilot house of one 
boat and the comfortable officers’ sa- 
‘loons of another, is now permanently 
| built on Loring Avenue. After having 
|tossed about the seas for years, these 
nautical parts are now rigidly an- 
chored to a heavy brick foundation. 

The house is laid off into four rooms 
and a bath, the latter having all mod- 
ern furnishings. The rooms have been 
heightened, and an entire new floor 
laid. There is a very spacious dining 
|room, a still larger living room, a 
| kitchen and a bedroom. It is finished 
with match boards, on the inside. 

The living rooms possess the at- 
tractive air of a bungalow. Electric 
lights take the place of the former 
| kerosene lamps, a piano stands where 
'undoubtedly the captain kept his log 
‘books. All of the doors are of that 
'typical elongated type, found aboard 
‘ship. Gas pipes ~have been slipped 
, through the holes formerly used for 
‘rudder lines, coming from the pilot 
house. <A sturdy chimney supplants 

the funnel. A little piazza supplies 
‘the promenading space, formerly fur- 
inished by the decks. 
, The house was. moved to its present 
, site by Charles Tenney of Toronto, the 
present owner. The parts were taken 
‘from the steamers East Hampton and 
| Long Island, both of which were con- 
verted from beam trawlers to mine 
isweepers at the Portland Companr 
wharf. One of these boats supplanted 
ithe Diamond Shoal Lightship off Cape 
' Hatteras, for awhile, after it had been 
,sunk by a German U-boat. The house 
| was carried in sections, by means of 
| large trucks. 


; 
| 


, 
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MEXICAN ARMY SAID 


‘TO NUMBER 137,118 MEN 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News (Office 

BL PASO, Texas—The total 
strength of the federal army in 
Mexico, according to the Army and 
Navy Review, an official publication 
of the Mexican Government, is 137.118. 
This number includes 17.725 officers 
of all grades and 119,393 enlisted men. . 
making about seven men for every 
officer. 

This number, according to the Re- 
view, does not include as officers the 
“unrecognized” officers appointed by 
governors of the various Mexican 
states or elected by men under’ them 
and who are not recognized by the 
government. In the “unrecognized” 
class are eight generals of divisions, 
93 brigadier-generals, 159 brigadiers, 
2133 field officers, 14,108 line officers; 
, total, 16,461. 
| There are two generals of divisions 
in the recognized class, 11 brigadier- 
| Benorate. 843 field officers, 360 line 


officers; a total of 1264. 


: 


NEGROES TO OPEN 
| DEPARTMENT STORE 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


| from its Western News Office 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Negroes of St, 
| Louis, headed by Dr. B. G. Shaw. pas- 
tor of the Metropolitan African Meth- 
_ odist Episcopal Zion Church of 4000 
| members, are now organizing a de- 
| partment store company with a largs 
_ Capital stock.. The undertaking is to 
'be formed, owned. and managed by 
| Negroes and will be established in 
the Negro community center of the 
city. A large percentage of the $100.- 
000 capital stock to be used has been 
paid in and the stock is te be in- 
| creased to about $200,000 before the 
store is opened, early in 1920, 
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i liberty-loving people will not forever 


shrine of 400,000,000 Chinese. Is that 
self-determination? Is that justice? 
Is it a safe and wise action? It is as 
if the peace conference had decided to 
return Palestine, the birthplace of 
Christ and the sacred shrine of the 
Christian world, to the possession of 
the mosiem Turks. Of course it will 
cause war, just as when France was 
robbed of Alsace-Lorraine: 400,000,000 


submit to cruel oppression and dis- 
honest exploitation by an irresponsi- 
ble, autocratic government dominated 
by the military caste of Japan. 


Bribing of Japan 

“If the bribing of Japan to support 
the League of Nations could be 
morally justified, would it not have 
been more just and honest to give her 
something belonging to the United 
States instead of the acknowledged 
property of America’s confiding friend 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Japan's strangle-hold on Peking 


Black indicates territory in China 
which is now under Japanese control. 
According to declarations of Dr. John C. 
Ferguson, adviser to the President of 
China, in his testimony before the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States, 
Japan, since 1914, has made the following 
expansions of its holdings in China: It 
has extended to 99 years ita leases of 
Port Arthur and Kiaochow and of rail- 
roads in those vicinities;: has acquired 
important rights in the Yangtse Valley, 
in particular making the Hangyepin Iron 
& Steel Company a Sino-Japanese con- 
cern; has secured the Talyeh iron mines, 
from which most of the ore is obtained 
for two Japanese iron works; has exacted 
China's promise not to develop or give 
@nother country the right to develop docks 
and harbors at Fukien, opposite Formosa: 
hag taken over a railroad and acquired 
rights of residence and of owning farm 
lands in Manchuria and Mongolia; has 
come into control of six mining districts 
in Manchuria and three in Kirin, and has 
secured the right to connect the Kirin- 
Changchun Railroad with the Korean 
border and to extend it west to Chaoyang, 


in Mongolia. | These railroads, Dr. Fergu- 
Bon says, are of strategic but not of 
commercial value. 


and war-associate, China?. We cannot 
believe the American Senate or people 
will desert China in this supreme 
crisis and morally outrage and offend 
400,000,000 Chinese by officially sanc- 
tioning this crime against humanity 
and justice. 

“Japan boasts that she always scru- 
pulously keeps her treaties inviolate. 
But again and again her treaties with 
other countries have been shamelessly 
broken and treated as ‘scraps of 
paper.” Japan, whose officers were 
largely trained in Germany, is the 
Prussia of the East.”’ | 
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WITHOUT LAW FOR 
_ TRADE RESTRAINT 


California Attorney-General Says | 
the 1909 Legislature Practi-. 
cally Nullified the Cartwright 
Act by Amendments 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


| close that commodities of the charac- 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—‘Cal- 
ifornia is without a law under which | 


combinations in restraint of trade, ex- | 


cept in particular cases, can be ade- | 


quately and effectively dealt with,” | 
says U. S. Webb, Attorney-General of. 
California, in a letter to Governor | 
Stephens dealing with the question of | 
state laws to combat profiteering and | 


extortion in the prices of foods and | 
other products. The Attorney-Gen- | 
eral points out that the Cartwright | 
Law, which was “a fairly effective and | 
enforceable measure” in its original | 
form, was amended by the Legislature | 
of 1909, “apparently with the purpose | 
of killing its usefulness and that | 
through such amendment this purpose | 
was in a large degree accomplished." | 

“In considering this subject it must 
be remembered that the great con- 
cerns which so largely dominate trade | 
in the United States are not located on | 
the Pacific coast, but in the middle’ 
west and on the Atlantic coast,” says | 
the Attorney-General. “The _ price 
of meat and meat products, and vari- | 
ous other food commodities, is fixed | 
by and through a combination of 
packers, whose activities center in) 
Chicago, while the price of the greater | 
portion of other necessaries of life, ' 
including clothing, shoes, etc., is fixed | 
upon the Atlantic coast. It is gener-' 
ally true that in California the price 
is here fixed upon such commodities | 
only as are produced and consumed in 
this State.” 

In discussing the question of com- 
petition, the Attorney-General says: 
“The law of supply and demand no 
longer obtains, far the demand is con- 
trolled by manipulation of the supply.” | 

The most effective weapon that Cal-| 
ifornia has with which to deal with 
the situation, according to the Attor- 
ney-General, lies in the powers of the! 
state market director. In this connec-. 
tion he says: 

“It is claimed that large quantities 
of food and other commodities ready 
for market are stored in warehouses. 
and cold storage plants, and this has 
been assigned as a contributing cause | 
of this evil. Ample authority to as-' 
certain the kind, character, and, 
quantity of commodities so stored and | 
withheld from market is vested in the | 
market director of this State by Sec-| 
tion 15 }f the act adopted by the Leg-| 
islature and approved by you in June, , 
1917. : 
“There is, however, no law in this, 
State prohibiting such storage of com- 
modities, or compelling their with-— 
drawal and sale within a specified | 
time. If an investigation should dis-| 
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EMPLOYMENT DIRECTOR 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Southern News Office | 

RALEIGH, North Carolina—M. L. | 
Shipman, State Commissioner of 
Labor and Printing, has been appointed | 


Federal Director of Employment for 
North Carolina. 
man will serve as a dollar-a-year man. 
It is the hope of the commiésioner to 
coordinate federal and state agencies 


Commissioner Sbip- | 


in directing the Labor forces of North 
Carolina. 
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uses, Afternoon, Evening, Street and Busi- 
rat and Motor Veils— 

| in its inspirations as it is glorious 
ts price—$| 85 yard— 

il from Bullock's, Los Angeles 

| in California, Arizona, New Mexico, 


and Utah. 


RIGHT THINKING 
Naturally results in 


Right living 


And, to live right one is aided by 
apparel that is right. 


Apparel 
For Men 
and Boys 


is here in right styles and at prices 
that are right. 


Spring Street near Fifth 
LOS ANGELES 


Outfitters of Dependability 
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4 Your selection of a becoming, beautiful 
ce, should therefore be a simple matter. 
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lucing Our New 

_ Fur Department! 
— This year Milady is not asking, “Shall 
have furs,” but instead, “Just what kind 
id style fur 

— Our new department of furs displays 


wactically all the popular as well as many 
f the rare pelts; a wide range of models, 


shall 1 buy2"’ 


An Exclusive 
Men's and Boys’ 
Store 
With a Shop 


for Women 


LOS ANGELES 
Spring, near Sixth 


mn 
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y designed, and priced moderately. 
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LOB ANGELES, CALIF. 


CAPITOL FLOUR 
A Home Product for Home Use 


When you want a Good Pure Flour 
be sure and ask for 


CAPITOL BREAD FLOUR orf 
PERFECT PATENT PASTRY 
FLOUR 
You will not be disappointed. 
THE CAPITOL MILLING COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Cal, 
ES SY 
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ter indicated are being withheld from 
market, it would be within the prov-| 


ince of the legislative department to) 


enact a law limiting the time for which | 


such commodities could be so with-)| 


held from the market.” 


EXTENSION COURSE 
TOPICS ANNOUNCED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—Many ; 

} 

subjects along general academic lines | 


are announced by the Commission | 
on Extension Courses representing 
universities in and near Boston, 
Massachusetts. Professor Andrews 
of Tufts will give a course on 
“National Development and Interna- 
tional Relations of the United States 
of America”; Professor Haskins of 
Harvard will lecture on “French His- 
tory and _ Civilization’: Professor 
Carver of Harvard offers a course on 


“Programs of Social Reconstruction,” 
and Dr. Lincoln of Harvard on “Labor 
Problems.” Professor Copeland of | 
Harvard will give a series of lectures 
on “Sir Walter Scott,” and Professor | 
Black of Boston University will lec- 
ture on the “History of English Lit- 
erature.” 

Courses of particular 
teachers are offered by 


interest to 
Professors | 


| Dearborn and Holmes of Harvard and | beverage liquor traffic. 
|Professor Wilde of Boston University.| were advocating hi 


The usual courses in English com- | 
position, French, Spanish, fine arts, 
and appreciation of music: will be | 
given by the same instructors as last. 
year. The Teachers’ School of Science | 
in connection with the Commission on 
Extension Courses offers courses in 
botany, geography, geology, and zo 
ology. Many of the courses will be- 
gin during the week of Sept. 22, and 
registration should be completed as 
soon as possible. 


ONE BIG UNION OPPOSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Western News Office 
DUQUOIN, Illinois—The 14,000 min- 
ers of the Duquoin sub-district have 
sent, through their officials, a tele- 


gram to Frank Farrington, head of the 
Illinois miners, assuring him of their } 
loyalty to the cause of unionism. as 


constitution. The message says that 


'miners of the district will not tolerate | more 


attempts to supplant the present or- 
ganization with the One- Big Union. 


PROHIBITION PARTY 
ACTIVITY REVIEWED 


| Campaigns 
. . ; -ounty- i ro? ‘biti ) 
‘Chairman of the National Com- | “<p. pronipition Par' 


mittee Says It Has Been the 
Champion of Abstract Right- 


eousness for a Half a Century | 


Oe NE - 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—‘‘There a 
phase of work which has been accom- 


plished by the Prohibition Party! 
through -the years that few people| 
realize,” declares Virgil G. Hinshaw, 
chairman of the “Prohibition National 
Committee, in a statement reviewing | 
some of the party activities aside from | 
its political eampaigns. 

“The average person in reviewing 
its history thinks of it merely as the. 
champion of the party method,” he | 
says, ““when, as a matter of fact, it has 
been the champion of abstract right- 
eousness in every contest, partisan or 
non-partisan, local, state, or national, 
for half a century. 

“It was the first organization, along 
with the Good Templars, to declare 
for the complete annihilation of the 
While others 
gh license, precinct 
option, county option, and at the same 
time voting for state and national | 
candidates who were indifferent to the | 
whole prohibition movement, the Pro- | 
hibition Party adherents were sound- 
ing aloud the slogan of national pro-| 
hibition and were supporting only | 
candidates, local, state, and national, 
who were pledged to its principle. | 
“For many years its cause was un- | 


is 


popular. The word ‘prohibition’ was 
treated with contempt and ridicule, so 
much so that some other temperance) 
organizations avoided the use of the | 
term, preferring to express in some) 
other language their opposition to the | 
rum traffic. Today, however, the term | 
‘national prohibition’ is as popular as 
it was unpopular 10 years ago. The} 
expression is now eagerly spoken and | 
written by those who at one time re-| 
garded it as the better policy to avoid | 


| embodied in the present miner's union | its use. | 


“The Prohibition Party has done} 
to nominate tickets and/| 
It has set the’! 


than 


elect men to office. 


standards in campaigns, the past six? 
+ | 


and 
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SEVENTH AND GRAND, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Separate Angora Collars 


A new and different appearance can be given to 
any Sweater or Jersey Coat by using our Angora Sets 
or separate Collars. 


It is a New Idea much in vogue in California. 


Cuffs are $1.75 a pair; Sailor 


Collars are $2.50; and Shawl and 


Tuxedo Collars are $2.75 each. 
All of them may be had in either 


Sent postpaid to all points in 
Arizona, Nevada, California, Utah 


With orders from other States 


Cuffs for Sweaters 
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Knox Hats 


Hickey-Freeman 


Michaels-Stern 


BROADWAY 


Perrins Gloves 
Sociely Brand Clothing Manhattan Shirts 


-lLes Angeles . 


Mark Cross Agency 
Likly Luggage | 
Hartmann Trunks 


at OIXTH 


The Pride of 
the Hostess 
is the charming little serving wagon, 
because of its dignity and daintiness in 
ite round of service. 
Removable trays, accommodating little 
shelves. Also, the drop-leaf design 


which can be made into a table, and 
they are all noiseless: 


Furnishers of Better Homes 


724-738 South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES 


4 A 
$7 Ultra small gem set \S 
platinum watches for 
wrist and pendant 


wear—advance showing 


FI 


—— 
'\ 


eae 


A SSR ree Benet tes 


,FEAGANS & CO. | 
Watches, Clocks 


4 Gems, Jewels, 
. Stationery 


Silver, 
218 WEST FIFTH STREET 


%, Alexandria Hotel Building 
los Angeles, Calif. 


(S12) 


a 
| Harry Finks Company 
633-637 S. BROADAWAY: LOS ANGELES 
Apparel /6r women and 


misses exclusively 


one of 
California's 
Smartest 
Shops 
For Women 


‘‘War prohibition 
| eral Prohibition Amendment within 12. 


“energy and organization ability to ef- | 
| fect 
,than 1,000,000 homes with its regular 
organ. 
‘than 12,000 newspapers, nearly 
| 000 ministers, thousands of chambers 


; 
| a 


REFUGEES ARRIVE 
AT NEW ORLEANS 

Sixty-Five Come From La Ceiba 
—Honduran Revolution Re- 
ported Apparently at an E.nd 


years, which have made America dry. 
It was first to foresee the coming 
landslide of public opinion regarding 
the prohibition issué and to grasp the 
golden opportunity of conducting 
for state-wide instead of 


“The Prohibition Party was the first | 
to sound as a slogan, in March. i918, 
in this sessigg of 
Congress and ratification of the Fed-| 


“e Mon ter 


from (Mc e 
NEW ORLEANS. Louisiana —Sixty- 
five refugees from revolution is 
' Honduras reached this port yesterday 
on the steamship La Ceiba from the 
port of La Ceiba. Joaquin J. Alvarado, 
‘collector of customs at La Ceiba. in tie 
‘administration of that city under Pres- 
ident Francisco Bértrand. was a pas- 
‘eenger, and reported the revolution 
‘apparentiy ended. though be said 
United States Marines have teen 
landed at La Ceiba and at Puerto 
| Cortez. 
| Mr. Alvarado said: “Bertrand has 
| left Hondaras, and the capital, Teguct- 
NEW YORK, New York—The income! &@/pi, is in the hands of Gen Rasael 
; eT +3 8a? % ‘ 
account of the Mexican Telegraph) Lopez. Gutierrez, who field com 
Company for the six months ended / Mander of the revolution of Alberto 
$940,854: operating expenses $372,719; ; Small port on the north’coast of Hon- 
net earnings ‘$568,135; other income! duras, fm a sailing vessel bound for 
$142,660; total income $710,795; fed-| Mexico and probably land at 
eral taxes $106,558: net income $604,-| Puerto Mexico or Fontera. He plans 
237 ito come to the United States to live.” 


meari. 


Snhecial to The Christian Sete 


fr ts Southern News 


months.” -It used every bit of its, 


the 


its purpose. It reached more 


communicated with more 
1().- 


it 


of commerce, commercial clubs, and 
other influential individuals and bod- 
ies, its one purpose being to serve as 
an indispensable factor in the secur- 
ing of war-time prohibition and the 
ratification of the Federal! Prohibition 
Amendment, within a year after its 
submission.” 


MEXICAN TELEGRAPH 
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will 


Men’s Wilshire 
Master- Tailored 


Clothes 


—Men adopt these suits as their own for 
they appeal to their sense of the practical 
—for style, durability and good tailoring. 


Corner Eighth 
and Hill Sts. 


—The newly enlarged men’s department 
has moved to new quarters on Eighth and 
Hill Sts.—The Boys’ Store is conveniently adjacent. 


—A complete store for men and boys 


Los Angeles, California 


DE 


pr 
ee Within 
BH.DYAS 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


DRY GOODS 


Wearing Apparel 


Re 


YOUNG'S 
MARKET 


Highest Quality Eatables 


Mail Orders 


This. thoroughly equipped de- 
partment fills your orders and 
ships them the same day that they 
are received, all subject to your 
approval. 


Just Prices—Service 
Seven Stores 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


EL LL A a 


SHOE Co. 
The KNABE f JINNes S BROADWAY , 


AMPICO 


Reproducing 
Piano 


repeats an artist's 
playing with the 
fidelity of the ar- 
tist’s own encore, 


727-729 So. Hill § 


t., 
LOS ANGELES, U. 8. A 


Monthly Style 
Bulletin 


Sent on 
requesl 


WothorksyKarsar Gis G 


416 WEST 7TH ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
L.aird-Schober Shoes for Women 
Johnson & Murphy Shoes for Men 


Ladies’ Tailors 


636 South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES 


ee ee 


amend ® 


a a - —_— ae i 


‘first-class workmanshin from beginning to finish, | 


SWESS Ley 
fa: itl CARE OF mean 
METCALF & RYAN 
626 SOUTH SPRING ST, - 


__ cena 


|| Business 
dD. S. PURDIF 


F. E. PATTEN IN 1541 | Rentals 


-i35 


" 
. Collected 


| Main 1233 
| 
f9 212 West Fourth Street | 
. LOS ANGELES - i 
Florists Telegraph Delivery! | 3am : 
: - | | % 
NEW FURRIERS | { q hf 


IN LOS ANGELES | 
with many years European experience, prepared | FLOWERS FOR HER 
to take orders for new garments, also to re- The Shop Beautiful—308 West Sixth S-reet 
model into the latest styles at reasonable prices; | LOS ANGELES, CAL. ‘ 

| Telephone 63026—Particular attention to tel 
ephore and telegraph .orders. 


LOS ANGELES 


Shop Upstairs and Save Money 
Fifth Floor, Brack Shops 
KADLEC & KOLSTOLNY 
_Tel. Pico 2892 


Citizens N atta Bank 


Corner Fifth and Spring Streets, Les Angeles 
Capital $1¢500,.000 
Resources $22,000.000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Progts $740,000 


‘SOCIETY 
|) STATIONERY 
2 Fruine Cageners’ awn 
_ OFFICE SUPPLIES LITHOGRAPHING 
| ENVELOPE MFG. Cotor LABEL Pc 


Mounsi Company 


|; 6117-19-21 S$ LOS ANGELES sT.. Los ANGELES. CAL : 
| ie * a Re , 


SUPER QUALITY 
PRINTING 


Puoro-Encravine amp | 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS. 


INEW YORK STOCKS | DIVIDENDS DEPRECIATION SHOE BUYERS 


\COPPER SHIPPED 


STOCK MARKETS 


for The (hrietian 


| Compiled 
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Am Feet Sugar 


Beth Steel B 
e & F 
Can Pacific 
Cent Leather 
Chandler 


Crucible Steel 
Cuba Cane 
Cuba Cane pfd 
Endicott-John 
Erie 

Gen Electric 
Gen Motors 
Goodrich 
Inspiration 
Kennecott 
Marine 

Marine pfd ... 
Max Motor 
Mex Pet 
Midvale 

Mo Pacific 

N Y Central 
YY. NH & H 
No Pacific 
Pan-Am Pet 
Penn 
Pierce-Arrow 
Reading 

ae & a Sth...... 


Sinclair 

So Pacific 
So Railway 
Studebaker 


’ S Rubber 
U S Steel 
Utah Copper 
Westinghouse 
Willys-Over 


*Fx-dividend. 


Lib : 

Lib 

Lib 

Lib 

Lib 

Lib 

Lib 4th 44s whe €s 
Victory 4%48..... 
Victory 3%s..... 


City of Bordeaux 


Un King 5's, 192 


Am Wool com 
Am Bosch Mag 


Arizona (om 
Booth Fish 
Boston Elev 
Boston & Me 
Butte & Sup 
Cal & Arizona 
Cal & Hecla 
Copper Range 
Davis-Daly 
East Butte 


Fairbanks 
Granby 
Greene-Can 

I Creek com 
Isle Royale 
Lake Copper 
Mass Gas 
May-Old Colony 


North Butte 
Old Dominion 
Osceola 

Pond Creek 


United Fruit 
United Shoe 
U S Smelting 


NEW YORK, 


(Special to 
Monitor from 


vate wire.) 


Roy Dut of N Y .. 


Angio-French 5s ... 


City of Paris 6s... 


The 


Yesterday’s Market 


Open eo Low Close 
&5 


.. 91% 
96 


— a ee 


Open 


990 


** @fe 


.99.7: 


FOREIGN 


Open 

B9 ys 
0914 
. 06% 
1..98% 


6s 


~ 


*New habe tes Quotation. 


COTTON MARKET 


«Reported by Henry Hentz & Co.) 


+Ex-rights. 


LIBERTY BONDS 


96% 
98%, 


8 Se Pee f 


2 | Cities S Bnkrs 


2 Elk 
Federal 


s | Goldfield 


VERY. IRREGULAR 


After opening irregularly, stocks 
advanced generally under the lead of 
oils. At one time Mexican Petroleum 
showed a gain of 6 points with Texas 
and Royal Dutch each gaining over 
3. Reactions later, however, carried 
some stocks below the previous night's 
closing, resulting in small net losses 
for the day. The market closed ir- 
regular. American Woolen gained 1%, 
Crucible 1%, Cuba Cane 2,. Mexican 
Petroleum 2%, Royal Dutch 2% 

On the Boston exchange the toliow- 
ing gains are noted: Granby 5%, 
Punta Alegre 3, Mullin 2%, Torring- 
ton 2%. 


NEW YORK CURB 


Stocks— Bid Asked 
JEtna Explos OM 11 
Boone 9 
Boston & Mont S4c 
Brit Amer Chem 9 
Caledonia 


OR. UE sb aalee 
Commonwealth Pet 
Cons Copper 


Emerson 
Basin 
Oil 
General Asphalt 
Glenrock 

Golden Gate 
(‘ons 


2 | Hecla Mining 


Heyden Chem 


7% | Houston Oil 


BOSTON STOCKS 


Yesterday's Closing Prices 


Dec. 


iN 


, Queen 
| Retail 


| Submarine Boat 
| Texas 
L’nited States 


| Brookside 


/ Howe Sound 


Ind Packg 


Invincible Oil 


Louisiana 
Marconi 


| Merritt 


Mex Panuco Oil 
Midwest Refining 
Y Shipping 
Overland Tire 


| Peerless 


Pressman “* 
Oi] 
Candy 
Rockaway R 
Salt Creek 
Sapulpa Ref 
Savoy Oil 

Shell Transport 
Silver King 


; Sinclair Cons 

| Sinclair 
+c | SO Am 

| Southwestn 


Gulf 
Gold 
Prod 
Standard: Motors 


Ranger 

Stm * 
United Verde Ext 
Vanadium Steel 
White HKagle Oil 
W States O & G 


| Wright Martin 


UNLISTED STOCKS 
(Reported by Philip M. Tucker, 
MILL STOCKS 


Boston) 


Asked 
125 


Rid 
Amoskeag com 
Amoskeag pfd 
Arlington Mills 
Bates 
Border 


14] 
295 
(“itv 

Mills 

Chariton Mills 

Columbus Mfg. C 

Dartmouth Mfg. Co 

Dwight 


. | Everett 


| Flint 


Farr Alpaca 

Mills 

Hamilton Mfg. 

Hamilton Woolen 

King Philip Mills........... 


| Lancaster Mills 
Lanett 


(‘otton ! 
Lawrence Mfg. 


. | Lincoln 


.| Lyman 
.. Manomet 
.| Mass 


Mills 

Mills 

Cee. (Daas ve eeedes 
Merrimack Mfg. 


» “Nashawena 
.| Nashua Mfg. 
.| Naumkeag 
.| Nonquitt 


Pacific 


. | Pepperell 


_ Salmon 


Sagamore 
Falls com 
Sharp Mfg. 


c-.. 


., Sharp Mfg. 


New York-—Cotton 


High 
29.00 
29 40 
29.32 
29.43 
29 42 


High 
29.07 
29.03 
28.92 


Low 
28.55 
28 75 
‘28.70 
2R RS 
29.00 


down 10 points. 


Christian 
the New Orleans 
Exchange via Henry Hentz & Co.'s pri- 


law 
28.56 
28.55 


28.52 


prices yesterday ranged as follows: 


Last 
Saie 
°8.65 
"2 90 
oR. 78 
28.95 
29,10 


Science 


(‘otton 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Cotton 
prices yesterday ranged as follows: 


Laat 
sale 

28.56 
28.55 


28.52 


' Union Cotton 
.| Wamsutta Millis 
| West 
| York Mfg 


ie 7, s 6 6'6 a vb cc 
Mfg. C 


Tremont 


M fg. 

EO. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
American Glue com...-.... 
American Mfz. com 

American Mfg. pfd 
Bigelow-Hart. Carp. 

Chapman Valve pfd 

Draper Corporation 

Greenfield Tap & Die com.. 
Heywood Br. & Wake. com. 2 
Heywood Br. & Wake. pf.. 
Plymouth Cordage 
Saco-Lowell Shops com.... 
Hood Rubber com 

Hiood Kubber pfd 


Point 


148 
91) 
107 
140 
139 
219 
oon 
1ki 
170 
106 


CITY TREASURER’S REPORT 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The city 
treasurers statement for August 
shows receipts for the city and county 
account for eight months of $22,903,- 


466, and expenditures of $25,615,640. | 


| holders of record Oct. 


| 


|'From Jan. 


ae "| of record Sept. 


y, | Railway 


Net earnings 95 


The Savoy Oil Company declared the 


usual quarterly dividend of 3 per cent, | 


payable on Sept. 25 to holders of rec- | 


ord Sept. 15. 
The Hedley Gold Mining Company 
has passed the dividend on the stock. 


Three months ago a distribution of | 


10 cents a share was made. 

The Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent, payable Nov. 1 
to stock of record Oct. 4. 

The International Banking Corpora- 
tion declared the usual semi-annual 
dividend of $3 a share, payable Oct. 1 
to holders of record Sept. 20. 

The New York Central Railroad 
Company declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 a share, payable 
Nov. 1 to stock of record Oct. 1. 


The Narragansett Electric Lighting | 


Company has declared a regular quar- | 


terly dividend of $1 a share, payable 
Oct. 1 on stock of record Sept. 13. 

The Apsley Rubber Company has de- 
clared the semi-annual dividend of 3% 
per cent on the common stock, payable 
Oct. 1 to stock of record Sept. 30. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent on the preferred stock, 


20. 

The West Jersey & Seashore Rail- 
road Company, declared the regular 
semi-annual! dividend of 2% per cent, 
payable Oct. 1 to stock of record 
Sept. 15. 

The International Harvester Com- 
pany declared the usual quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share on the common 
stock payable Oct. 15 to holders of 
record Sept. 5 


The directors of the Actna Mills have | 
per | 
cent and an extra dividend of 1 per. 
stock of. 
rule 
Stores | 
regular quarterly | 
dividend of $1.75 a share on the pre-. 
ferred stock, payable Oct. 
|of record Sept. 


declared a quarterly dividend of 2 
cent, payable on Oct. 1 on 
record Sept. 15. 

The Kauffman Department 
Inc. declared the 


20. 

The Cardenas American Sugar Com- 
pany declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 a share on the pre-| 
ferred stock, payable Oct. 1 to holders) 

9)" . 
The trustees of the Boston Elevated 
Company have declared a 
‘quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share on 
the common stock, payable Oct. 1 to 
stock of record Sept. 17. 

The F. Blumenthal Company de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividends 
of 1% per cent on the common and 
preferred stocks. Both are payable on. 
Oct. 1 to holders of record Sept. 30. 

The Torrington Company has 
clared a re 
per cent and an extra dividend 
1 per cent on the common stock. 
are pavable Oct. 
Sept. 20. 


of 


” 
—) 


1 to holders of record 


The Texas Pacific Coal & Oil C . | 
cifle il & il Com ‘on 100,000 


per cent in addition to the usual quar- | to the year-end, 


payable | 
record | 


pany declared a special dividend of 11 


terly dividend of 1% 
on Sept. 29 
sept. 15. 


per cent, 
to holders of 


The Great Western Sugar Company | 


declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 1% per cent on the preferred 
and common stocks, and 
extra dividend of 10 per cent on the 
common stock. All are payable Oct. 1 
to holders of record Sept. 15. 

The American Gas & Electric 
pany declared the usua 
dends of 2% per cent 
stock payable Oct. 
ord Sept. 19. 
dividend of 1% per cent on the 
ferred stock will be paid on Nov. 
17. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 
GRAND TRUNK SYSTEM 
191° 
First week Sept..... $1,422,955 
From Jan. 1. 43,745,864 
CANADIAN NATIONAL 
First week Sept.... $1.737.454 
ee 57,679,323 
CUBA RAILROAD 


Com- 
“nagiendeigctcd divi- 


pre- 


6,441,020 


July: 
Gross earnings . $1,900,359 


» on 
3i9 


da, 


°$75,742 
*149.436 
Surplus 158,029 


ad 


* Decrease. 


* | payable Sept. 30 to holders of record | 
x. | Sept. 


1 to holders: 


IN GERMAN MARK: 


following: 
Akron, 


Declines to a New Low Record, 


Now Showing a Loss of More | 


Then 84 Per Cent—Austrian | 


and Russian Currencies Low 


ree eee —_ 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Ger- | 


man mark plunged this week to a new 
low depth of 3% cents. 
of peace it was worth 23.8 cents. 
Thus it has had a depreciation of 84% 
per cent, 


In the days | 


ation in modern times are the similar | 


in the Austrian 
The Aus- 


instances prevailing 
and Russian currencies. 


trian mark at 1% cents, with the same | 


normal parity as its German cousin. 


T. , « to 9% ent. | ‘ 
is now at a discount of 92 per c | Kangana City, 


reflecting the dismemberment, the 


poverty, 
the former 


Hapsburg realm. 


Havana, 


and the tangled. finances of | 
The | 
ruble, following the Bolshevist chaos, | “€W 


which is nowhere more pronounced | 
than in finance, has fallen from a par 


cents under the tzars to 4.8 


under Lenine and 


of 51.4 
cents 


Some day, when these 
countries have struggled upward out 
of debt and despair, their monetary 
units will recover. But there are 
those who, in studying not only 
exchanges, 
eign politics, 
extreme pits of depression are yet to 
be touched, at points still nearer zero. 
It is such considerations which 
prompt American exporters to stipu- 
late firmly that payments must be 
made in terms of dollars on long-time 
credits granted—and to apply this 
also to. allied 
wherein the discounts run only 
15 per cent to 45 per cent. 


Speculating in Exchange 


On the other hand, 


‘in outside countries who are tempted 


/man sources, 


de- | 
gular quarterly dividend of | 


Both | 


\jis 
. the 
the usual | 


'to a speculative endeavor to 
the low point in these almost’ wholly | 


‘cents for 
‘price has been more than cut in two. | 


“feel for’ 


depreciated currencies, counting on 
Many of 
A good 

many started on this theory in marks 
when a resumption of trading after 
the armistice was made at around 8&8 


the mark. Since then the 


medium of such opera- 
‘tions is the dealing, usually with Ger- 
in “calls” on a certain 
of marks. A week or more 
calls were sold by shrewd 
German-American interests at 544 
cents for the mark, involving $325 for 
100,000 marks good for nine months. 
Karlier this week transactions in New 
York were reported at $225 for a call 
marks at 4% cents, good 


A favorite 


amount 
ago such 


be expected to decline further if the 
exchange keeps on shrinking. 


Germany's Trade Prospects 


Some exchange dealers figure there 
little risk in such sales, owing to 
unfavorable prospects for early 


trade recuperation in Germany. She 


‘has not a great volume of goods ready 


‘to sell, 


to manufacture more on a 


She will come last 


position 
large scale. 


Trotzky—a | 
'slump of almost 91 per cent. | 
distracted | 


| Philadelphia 


| Philadelphia, 
the | 


but foreign trade and for- | 


incline to think that the | 


. Birmingham. 


| Birmingham, 


Chicago, 


The only worse example of depreci- | Chicago, 


| Cleveland, 


transactions | 
from | 


there are some 


Monitor, Sept. 12 


Sc ence | 


Among the boot and shoe dealers: 


and leather buyers in Boston are the 


‘ 
Ohio—-L. L. Osborne, of M. O Neil 
Co.; Essex 
Atianta, Ga.-—W. F. 
ing & Spaulding: 
iItimore, Md.—oO. 8 


Pilot Shoe Co. : 


Spaulding, of Grame 
Lenox 
Anderson, 
base x 
Ala.—Samuel Baker ; 


Ba of 


States. 
Ala.—M. Berry : 
States. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
('o.; Touraine 
Chicago, Lllinois—R. 
ner & (,oldberg : 
lili—c. B. 
Corbett, of G 
Thorndike 
fil—J. Pp. 
Smith & Son Co 
Chicago, Il.—S. G. 
States 


-Dan Cohen. of € 


B. Agnew, of O'Con- 
MSee x. 
(‘orset 
WwW. 


and Wm. J 
Marks Company ; 
McManus. of R. P. 
- Touraine. 
Soloman: United 


Ohio—C, J. Worbass:. United 
States. 
Cuba—Garcia Mendez of J. 
Lopez & Co.: United States. 

Mo.—J. S. Barton, of McEl- 
wain Barton Shoe €Co.: Touraine 
Lewiston, Idaho—C J. Brier: 

States. 

York City—W. W Bowman. of 
Charles Williams Stores: 21 Columbia 
street. 

New York City—A. J. Jewell, 
Bates & Co.: Parker. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—A Meltzer; Un 
States. 
Philadelphia, 
Lossex, 


A.‘ d 


of 


Pa. — Chaflies Friedman: 
M. Secattergood, 
West & Co.: Touraine. 
Pa.—L. Weinstein, of Wein- 

stein & Shuber; Essex. 
Richmond, Va.—C. B. Snow. 
Miles Shoe Co.: Touraine. 

Francisco, Cal.—G. H. 
Touraine. 
Scranton, Pa.—M. L. Brandwene, of 
Scranton Leather Co.: United States. 
Louis, Mo.—R. Mathes and A. Gamm ; 
\'nited States 


Pa.—FE. 


(;eorge H. 


me fae 


San Young; 


St. 


The 

’ 
L nited | 
1 nited | 
shen | 
producers have been 
abroad 
‘custom which waa 
the war 
for 
largely 
Situation. 


consizning 
in Various countries. 


ment in dollars becomes possible, th 


ON CONSIGNMENT 


Ne er 


Producers of the United States 


Are Sending Metal to Their 
Own Agents in Various 
European Countries 


es eee one umnncnan: 


BOSTON, Copper 


meta! 


Massachusetta 
sending 
consignment, 


on reviving a 


in practice before 
abdsence of demand 
abroad. 
demoralized exchange 
producers have heen 
to their own agents 
Thus, when 
European demand improves and pas 


the 
from 


the 
the 
meta! 


In 


copper due very 


to 
the 


7 


Americans will be in position to meet 


Un.ted every requirement that arises in Enc- 
land, 
other countries needing copper 


France, Italy, Germany, and 


The chief demand for copper from 


, abroad, developing since the armistice 


means been filled. 
‘per 
of and Italy at 
| ties were 
‘requirements 


rof 
ted 


has beer for wire 
demand has by no 

The stocks of cop- 
in Englanc, France, 
cessation of hostili- - 
which supplied the 
munitions makers. 


last November. 
bars, and that 


remaining 

the 
ingots, 
of 


|The peace demands have been largely 


-and 


for wire, which 
from wire bars. 

The domestic demand for copper has 
cropped to a minimum, as manufac- 
turers bought sufficiently ‘ar ahead 
in sufficient quantities back in 


may be drawn only 


St. Louis, Mo—B. Munchweiler, of Fam- | May and June to carry thera through 


ous & Barr Co.: Essex. 
Toledo, Ohio—J. F. Cummins. 
Lane & Co.: United States. 
Vicksburg, Miss.—S. Schreier. 
Dry Goods Co.; United 
LEATHER BUYER 
Leading, Pa.—T. S. Shinn, 
& ('o.: United States 


of R. 


of Feid, 
States. 
. 


The Christian Science Monitor is on file| workine against domestic 


at the rooms of the Shoe & Leather 


| Assoe iation, 166 Essex Street. Boston. 


them have | 


ithe hope of ultimate recovery to yield | 
|large profits. 
| already lost money in rubles. 


| 


| 


The fixed price may = 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Union Tank Car Company asks | 
bids on 1000 tank cars, to involve about ! 
$3,000,000, 


George W. Ely has resigned as sec- 
retary 
and E. V. D. 
his successor. 

Deposits in Siberian savings banks 
in the first half of. August show an in- 
crease of 8,568,009 rubles compared 


| with the similar period of the previous 
month, 


Seventy-two officials of the Railroad 
Administration are receiving annual 


salaries aggregating $1,398,000, accord- 'ket in large numbers. 
ing to Representative Thompson (R.). | very good. 


two, $40,000; 
$30,000; eight, 


Five get $50,000 each: 
three, $35,000: two, 
$25,000, and 11,.$20,.000. 


Passing of the oil land leasing bill 


by the House will open up the 1,131,- 


Wyoming, 


300 acres of land for prospecting in 
and result in the final dis- 


position of $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 now 
held in escrow pending adjustment of 


titles to oil lands, 
and apparently is not in good | 


in. 


‘any plan for relief by American credit | 


n the common | 
1 to holders of rec- | 
The regular quarterly 
such ventures. 
1 to} 
| plications 
eries, and especially 


Increase | 
$16,419 | 
6,991,173 | 


$232,622 \terms of marks. 


extension, 
Boston exchange houses report few 
inquiries in this line, 


and discourage | 
Apart from the price, 


uncertainties there are possible com- | 


assurance of deliv- 
as to legal bans 
enforced within the 
Their belief is that a 
of eventual profit 


as to 
that might be 
former empire. 
surer prospect 


would lie in the purchase of German | 


securities, 


nicipal bonds, were these available in 


particularly state and mu-| 


But here the prob- | 


lem would be to find and get in com- | 


| mercial 
,| houses 


142,816! 


STANDARD OIL STOCKS 


Bid 
Illinois Pipe Line 
International Pet 
Ohio Oi 
Prairie O & G 
Prairie Pipe 
South Penn 
S$ ©O of Cal 
S$ © of Ind 
S 0 of Kan 
S$ 0 of Ky 
S © of Neb 
S O of N 
S Oof N Y 


The balance on hand as of Aug. 31! ¢ 6 of Onio 
| Union Tank 


last was $3, 618,468. 


-“-r— 


HOG PRICES 


CHICAGO, Illinois-—-The price of 


hogs averaged 50 cents higher yester- | 


day than the day before. \ 


Qe 
iy 
lL 


C} 


Made by BROWN COMPANY, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 


Founded 1852 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 110 Go. Dearborn Street 


light in weight, 
pliable, and attractive in color and finish. 


all of these features in NIBROC Kraft Wrapping Paper. 


ST PiE only Wrapping Paper that can “‘make good” for you 
) ) from every standpoint must be strong and tough yet 
must be hard to tear, slow to wear, 


WEW YORK OFFICE, 233 Bros4dway 


A A IT Ee 


You get 


| 


Asked | 


| 


| Sept. 
| Dec, 


May 


touch with a seller. 
that maintained 


before the war have yet to 


branches 


resume direct financial touch with the) 


German Cc apital. 


— 


CHICAGO BOARD 
Yesterday's Market 

F. & G. W. Eddy, 
Open High Low 

1.54 1.54% 1.44 
1.26% kia 1.22% 


H% 
23% 1.24% _ 1.20% 


Inc.) 


(“lose 


(Reported by ©, 


(‘orn 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


Members of New York, Boston 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges 


Investment Securities 


60 Congress St., Boston 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
PORTLAND 


Some | 


Berlin | 
23.7 


in the State, says 
the Wyoming Oil News. 


' the 


next month or two. Although 


| sales books have not witnessed new 


purchases of a large amount during 


‘the last few -weeks, the refineries have 


| been 


of Curtis Jones | 


| 


| 


pounds, 


of New York Stock Exchange, | 
Cox has been appointed 


| 


| 


At the wool sale in Philadelphia the | 


highest bidding was on 


taining 2000 pounds which started at | 


20 cents and rose to 75 cents, 
the day’s record. 
includes 900,000 pounds of territory, 
800,000 pounds of fleece, 235,000 pounds 
of foreign, 450.000 pounds of scoured, 
70,000 pounds of pulled, 220,000 pounds 
of noils, 14,000 pounds of tops, and 
29,000 pounds garneted stock. 


a — ee 


NEW YORK BANK CLEARINGS 

NEW YORK, New 
street's weekly 
clearings shows an aggregate 
$7,565,337,000, an increase of 22 
cent more than last year. 
New York there was an increase of | 
per cent, 


of 
.o per 


BAR SILVER PRICES 


NEW YORK, New York—Commer- 
cial bar silver $1.12, down Ic. 


— 


LONDON, England Bar silver! 


—_——— 


» | ome down 14d. 


| 


setting |) d 9.76 
Wool offered for sale. and Y.40, 


'5le 


| 
| 


York — Brad- | 
compilation of bank | 


Outside of | 


| business on Saturday, 


26 bags con- |! 


‘trade, 


busily engaged in shipping out 
metal already bought. 
Another factor which has been 
business at 
| this time is the large stock of govern- 
ment-owned brass which will be sold 
very soon. 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
_—-The entire War Department surplus 
of brass, approximately 150,000,999 
offered for sale under 


is 
sealed bids. 


ee 


WHOLESALE DRY GOODS 


CHICAGO, Illinois—In their weekly 
review of. the wholesale dry goods 
the John V. Farwell Company 
says: Wholesale dry goods and gen- 
eral store merchandise business for 
the first half of September shows a 
good increase over the corresponding 
period last year. Buyers are in mar- 
Collections are 
The offering this week of 
Over 66,000 dozen pairs of semi-dress 
gloves at nearly 40 per cent below the 
regular market, is attracting great in- 
terest throughout the United States, 
and is a helpful step toward reducing 
the high cost of living. 

MONEY AND EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK, New York—Mercantile 
paper 54 @5'., sterling 60-day bills 
4.13%, commercial 60-day bills on 
banks 4.13%, commercial 60-day bills 
4.13, demand 4.16%, cables 4.17! 
Francs demand 8.52, cables 8.50. Guild- 
ers demand 37%, cables 37%. Lire de- 
cables 9.74. Marks demand 
4, cables 44%. Government and railroad 
bonds irregular. Time loans firm, 60 
days, 90 days, and six months, 6 per 
cent. Call money easy, hich 6, low 6, 
ruling rate and last loan 6, closing bid 
: offered at €, Bank acceptances 6. 


ee en on 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY _ 
DIVIDEND NO. $l 


A quarterly dividend of two and one-half 
per cent (two and one-half dollars per share) 
on the capital stock of this Company has been 
declared, payable on October 15th, 1919. to 
stockholders of record at the close ‘of business 
|September 20th, 1919. 

JOHN W 


DA MON, Treasurer 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


A dividend of Two.Doliars per share will 
be paid on Wednesday, Oct. 15, 1919, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 

Sept. 20, 1919 
MILNE, Treasurer 


G. D. 


s 


other friends. 


Deposits ; 


Resources, over . 


Satisfied Customers 


We appreciate the value to the institution 


of thoroughly satisfied customers. 


The 
First National Bank 
ot Boston 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 


It is our 


aim to make each customer not only a perma- 


nent friend of the institution, but the maker of 


$1 70,000,000 
, 240,000,000 


in the 


‘of 


’ 


ton Ath- 


iltnomah 127ft. gin. 
third | ington University, 125ft. 


owe 


vo 
* 


ce Monitor 
| was in 


a rush in 
r * Athletic 
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COLLEGE, SCHOOL AND CLUB ATHL TICS _ 


With a 


field 
h thé 


mpion- 
Club 
. 


| Frank- 
team 


a 


f 


| 


der the 


Windhovel, Meadowbrook Club, Philade!- 
phia, and George Stone, Cornell University. 
5ft. &8%in.: fourth, tie between RR. Runyon, 
New York Athletic Club; L. 
Aipha Athletic Club, New York: M. Web- 
ster, Multnomah Club, Portland, Qregzon. 
and Ralph Spearow, Multnomah Club, 
Portiand, Oregon, 5ft. 7%in. 


Running Broad Jump—Won by E. Car- 


roll, New York Athletic Club, distance 21 ft. 
54%in.; second, D. Brown, New York Ath- 
letic Club, 21ft. 4%in.; third, W. A. Dpw!- 
ing, Illinois Athletic Club, Chicago, 2ift. 
2%in.; fourth, C. R. Arbeene, West 
House, Boston, 21ft. 1%in. 

Pole Vault-—AVon by Ralph Spearow, 
Multnomah Club, Portland, Oregon, height 
12ft. %In.; second, Ralph Runyon, New 
York Athletic Club, lift. 8%in.; third, R. 
Jurtt, New York Athletic Club, 1ift. 
2%in.; fourth, tie between Sidney Needs, 
Meadowbrook Club, Philadelphia, and H. 
MeGrath, Meadowbrook Club, 10ft. 8%4in. 

16-Pound Shotput—Won by Herbert El- 
sey, Mohawk Athietic Club, New York, 
distance 43ft. 4%in.; second, Kenneth Mc- 
Cutcheon, Pittsburgh Athietic Associatron, 
40ft. 10\%in.; third, John Sheiburne, 
End House. Boston, 40ft. 8%in.; Tourth, 
Russell Anderson, Meadowbrook. Club, 
| Philadelphia, 40ft. 7%<in. 

Discus Throw—-Won by N. Yahnis, 


DWDTOOK | time Athletic Club, New York, distance 


Pout the | 
good, | 
s slowed. 


eavy field. 


ight men. i. 
c , of the. 
Cc gate 


The old 
je javelin, | 


held Thomas Anderson, 


Field 
| Penn's 


Teracials 
lish his 


i * 


'New York, 25ft. 


| Herbert 


*} 6in.; . 
‘Club, New York. 


Cutcheon, Pittsburgh 
. | distance 


\ark, 


‘CUBS DIVIDE _ 
WITH BROOKLYN 


; house 
| 334 in. 


LP. 


second, R. Kk. 
2m. : thirgsc. V. 
Athletic Club, 
P, O'Con- 


120ft. 


| Rettnos, Greek American 
New York, 124ft. llin.~ fourth. 
| nor, Loughiin Lyceum, Brooklyn, 

Javelin Throw—Won by Arthur Tuck, 
|'Multnomah Club, Portland, Oregon, dis- 
tance 178ft. 4%in. (mew record); second, 
L. Boman, New York Athletic Club, 
161ft. 2%in.: third, Don Brown, Westing- 
Athletic Club, Pittsburgh, 151ft. 
; fourth, J. Butler, unattached, But- 
ler, Louisiana. 146ft. 11 %4in. 

56-Pound Weight Throw — Won by 
St. Christopher's Club, 
S0ft. 115,in.; second, 

Lyceum, Brooklyn, 
S0ft. S%in.; third, J. Conway, Pastime 
Athletic Club, New York, 28ft. 5%%in.; 
fourth, G. Pavlos, Pastime Athletic «lub, 
Llin. 
Running Hop, Step. and Jump—Won by 
Prem, Baltimore Athletic A-so- 
Ciation, distance 44ft. 8\%4in.: second. D. 
Brown, New York Athletic Club, 44ft. lin. ; 
third, J. Dorsey, Meadowbrook Club, 43ft. 
fourth, S. Leherer, Pastime Athletic 
42ft. 4%, in. 
Hammer Throw—Won by Kenneth Mce- 
Athletic Association, 
second, John Conway, 
Pastime Athletic Club, New York, 133ft. 
Min.» third, Thomas Anderson, St. Chris- 
tophers Club. New York, 131 ft Bin. : 
fourth, A. G. Williams, unattached, New- 
distaned 1 12ift. din. 


New York, distance 


Connor, Loughlin 


139ft: 
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ae Takes First Game of 


Double Bill—Cincinnati, New 
York and Philadelphia Wain 


LEAGUE STANDING 
Won “yl, te 


NATIONAL 
Clb 


Lost 
ee eel 


' Dud-| =| leeton 


1 Schoo! St. 


afier 
“with | 
D be led. | 
oO yards” 
, Young 
leans, 


| . . Smith, 


10 rivals 


¥ 


; 


Louis 
Philadelphia 
FRIDAY'S RE SULTS 
Cincinnati 6. Boston 5 
Chicago 3, Brooklyn ! 
Brooklyn 5, Chicago 4 
New York 6, St. Louis 5 
Philadelphia 6, Pittsburgh 5 
GAMES TODAY 
Boston at Cincinnati 
New York at St. Louis 
Philadelphia at Pittsburgh 
Brooklyn at Chicago 


ed 


REDS DEFEAT BRAVES, 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—A 


6 to 5 
brilliant 


sllowed ‘Rinth inning rally by the Cincinnati 
rook | Reds, which netted them three runs, 


t quar- | Won Friday's event with the Boston | 
out 


in. 
dually 


won by 


A 


‘a 7 


rs Club, 


York | 
ulist | 
and 


- 
: 
: 
- 


(hicago 
J. | 


The score: 
- oe 4 5 6 7 g 9 
2000 0 3 
Boston * 10400001 0—5 
Batteries Eller, 
Nariden; Fillingim and 


Braves, 6 to 5. 


Innings 


Ras 
(incinnat! ; 


S22: 6 

ay 
Fisher and Wingo, 
O'Neill, Gowdy. 


—— 


| Umpires-—Rigler and a Byron. 


BROOKLYN SPLITS WITH CUBS 
CHICAGO, Iilinois—The Brooklyn 
Nationals lost the first game of a 
double-header to the Chicago Cubs 
Friday 3 to 1 and won the second event 
5 to 4. The scores:’ 
First Game 
123456789 


Ege 


4 
G 
Batteries—Vaughn and Killifer: Pfeffer 
and M. Wheat. Umpires—Quigley and 
(Day. 
Innings— 7 
Brooklyn 
9210000 
Batteries—Mitchell and Krueger ; Hen- 
drix and O'Farrell. Umpires—O'’Day and 
Quigley. 
GIANTS DEFEAT ST. LOUIS 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri—The 
York Giants defeated the St. Louis 
Cardinals Friday 6 to 5. 
made a fine rally in the eighth inning 
but fell a little short of overcoming 


the Giants’ lead. The score: 


A. Watson, | 


end | 


West | 


Pas- | 


Kremer, Wash- | 


‘of Queen’s Park Rangers. 
-| gin of Southampton and Reading. 
| attack 


| Arsenal, 
from the Scottish C 


.| Palace and Swansea. 


‘Croydon 


| Grimsdell, 


| player 
'senal 
Lindsay 


New 


The locals 


FOOTBALL CLUB 


PLAYERS SIGNED 


Much Interest Tahsn’s in Securing 


of Men for Various League 
Association Teams 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
LONDON, England—On the eve of} 
‘the opening 
football season since the cessation of 
hostilities ‘and the return of players | 
and spectators to civil life, most of | 
the interest displayed by followers of. 


the game was in the personnel of the. 


league teams. With the reestablish- 


ment of the league, first ‘and second. 
divisions, and of the Southern League’! 
two divisions, coupled | 
with the revival of the competition for 
the English cup, there is every pros- | 


also with its 


pect of a great revival of sport in the 
United Kingdom. 


army—and they are many—and who 
wish to gratify their taste for it in 
civil life, the amateur club is the sub- 
ject of most interest, but in the case of 
the large army of spectators who have 


to play, 
the focus of interest. 

There have been a considerable 
number of transfers during the close 
season. Woolwich Arsenal, one of the 
new entrants to the first division, have 
secured one of Brentford’s star for- 
wards, 


IS 


to the football public. 
secured the signatures of three goal 
keepers; Williamson, Kimpton, and 
Dunn, the latter an army goal Keeper 
from India; 
including Vovysey, 
and H. C, Littlewort, the amateur 
ternational, and nine forwards. 
A. L. Knighton is managing the affairs 
of the club, and he has the makings 
of a good side to start with, and is to 
be congratulated on securing such a 
goal-getter as White for the forward 
_ line. 

White’s former club has signed on 
about 20 players, and will be assisted 
by several amateur players. The goa! 
keeper of the first team will be 
Kk. Price, last season's custodian, and 
in front of him will be F. Webster. 
from ‘Tottenham Hotspurs, partnered 
either by E. Hawkins or A. Rosier. 
The halfback line will be a strong one, 
and the talent available includes A. H. 
Amos and T. 
team, F. Taylor 


from Manchester, 
in- 


of Chelesa, S. Morris 
and IL. 
The! 
Boyne, Aston 
of Woolwich 

J. Cartmell 


include R. 
Thompson 
Parr of Bury. 


Will 
ee 
R. 


Villa, 


lothian, and’ B..J. Gilboy of Crystal! 


Tottenham Hotspurs have secured 


a French international goal keeper in 


Chayriques, 
player who kept goal for the French | 


Army 


presumably the same. 


at Chelsea at the end of last | 
season. 
signed on in 
The backs available for 
he ‘Clay, Pearson, A. Goodman from 
Common, and R. Brown. 
known players will’ be recog- 
the list of half-backs, Elliot, 
Rance, Minter, B. 
(Huddersfield), J. Skinner (Schoolboy 
International), J. Archibald (Mother- 
well), and it is 
of forwards that 
tent to serve the Spurs for 
season. 
in Walden, 
Middlemiss 
in J. 
has been 
(Raith Rovers), 


Jaques and W, French. 


Well 
nized in 


some are quite con- 
another 


Cantrell, Bliss, Banks, and | 
and in addition a good. 
Chipperfield of the Ar- 
signed on, with A. 
H. 


entry), A. Redpath (Schoolboy Inter- 
national), and J. Dimmock (Orient). 

No other clubs, other:than the above 
have announced at the time of writing 
the complete list of players they have 
available It is known, however, that 
| Harold Fleming, the international for- 
‘ward, has again signed a forum for! 
‘Swindon, and other players in the| 
Town team will be Skiller, Weston, 
'Tout, Silto, Lockhead, Ing, Jefferson, 


*| Travers, and Rogers. 


John Durnin from Plymouth Argyle, 
Partick Thistle, and Dumbarton has 
been transferred to Swansea Town 

Preston North End directors have 
signed on John Tatton, an outside 
right from Dunston-on-Tyne. 

Clapton Orient have added three 
more players to the list: Ben Ives, 
Queen's Park Rangers outside left; 
‘Casey, of West Ham (forward); and 
S. Leggett, an army international for- 
ward. 


1234667839 RHE} 


390200001 0—6 § 2' 


10010003 O35 13 2 

Batteries—Toney and Snyder; May, 

Woodward, Tuero, Jacobs and Clemons, 
Dilhoefer. Umpires—Kliem and Emsiie, 
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PHILLIES WIN GAME 6 TO 5 

PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania-—The 
Philadelphia Nationals defeated the 
Pitteburgh Club 6 to 5 Friday. The 


Phillies were a little more effective as. 


batsmen than the locals. 
Innings— 123288586789 RAE 
Philadeiphia ....900003030060—-610 2 
Pittsburgh 900100103—5 7 1 
Batteries—Cantwell and Clark; 
Ponder, Wisner and Schmidt. 
McCormick — and Harrison. 
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MINOR BASEBALL SERIES 
INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana +— Under 
tentative plans announced by Presi-. 


dent T. J. Hickey of the American As- | 


lation, the winner of the associa- 
on baseball pennant wiljl play the 
champion of the Pacific Coast League 
and the association team which fin- 


‘ishes second will play the Baltimore 


team, which has the Internationa! 
League pennant won. Original plane 
had called for post-season series, in 
which the champions of 
leagues were to meet. 
plans, Mr. Hickey said, was the result 
of the difference in closing dates of 
the league seasons. 


: 


The score: | 
yesterday, while as ‘many as could get 


Miller, | 
Umpires— | 


| single 


the three | 
The change in- 


CINCINNATI FANS 
AFTER APPLICATIONS 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—Long lines of 
persons, including many girls, gath- 
ered on the stairs of Wiggins Block, or 
down the street from the Cincinnati 
|Natidnal League Baseball Club offites 


in the club offices waited their turn to. 
receive cards on which applications 
for World Series seats must be'| 
| written. 
| A. G. Herrmann, president of 
Cincinnati Club, announced that no 
/attention would-be paid to any re- 
quests for tickets except on cards’ 
issued to applicants at thé club's. 
offices. The application cards read for 
‘tickets for the first three games. No 
tickets will be issued. 
‘prices are: Grandstand, 
$5.50; grandstand reserved 
$3.30; field boxes, $6.60; pavilion (un- 
reserved), $2.20; bleachers (unre- 
served), $1.19. 

It is intended to place the names of | 
the applicants in a receptacle and 
draw cards to distribute the available 
seats. More than 200,000 applications 
for seats have been received. 


the 


of the first association | 


For the majority of 
those who have learnt the game in the. 


having been more than a half dozen of | 
‘the Illini who played on service teams | 
during 
‘among the 
efther no inclination or no opportunity | 
the professional organization | 


(est halfbacks who has ever 
'Tllinois. 
Camp Funston. 
H. A. White, and hope to re-| 4 


sign J. Rutherford, already well known | 
The club have: 


six backs, eight halfbacks, | 


Mr. |- 


McGovern of last season's | 


Pig-| 


lub Heart of Mid-: 


icin Men Back 


Other goal keepers have been | 


selection will peleven of 1917. 


championship service team and who is 
| to 


Smith | 


evident from the list | 


'country in 1918. 
i 


Well-tried players are ready | 


places on the 1919 eleven, it must be | 
stated that almost the entire person- 
Lorimer | 


(St. Mirren Juniors), C. Wilson (Cov- | 


ILLINOIS LOOKS CRICKET WEEK 


FOR STRONG TEAM 


At Least 20 Varsity Football; 
Veterans Are Expected to| 


Return to the University of Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
Illinois This Fall | CANTERBURY, England-The last 

italien | cricket week at Canterbury com- 
|meficed on the eve of the day that 
‘ushered in the war for Great Britain, 
Aug. 3, 1914, and the first cricket fes- 
tion for all positions on the University | tiv a} held in Canterbury since that 
of Illinois football team this fall is|day, commenced Aug. 4, 1919. The 


‘assured by the announcement, that at town was gay with flags and bunting | 
least 20 veterans return and ‘be | a8 in pre-war days and the sun shone 
candidates for the eleven. In spite of | down on a happy crowd of cricket en- 
this wealth of gridiron material, | thusiasts, assembled early, in order to 
Coach R. C. Zuppke is not at all mening the best view possible. By 11:30. 
that he can produce another cham-| Wen the match commenced, wt ito 
pionship team as he did in 1918. estimated that there were about 6000 
Illinois will be especially favored spectators, and toward the afternoon 
the return of honor men, there iy Porpagangs had increased to about | 
Essex, winning the toss, went in 
fall of 1918.” Prominent | "Fst, Russell and Reeves opening the 
service mep who will re- | /™2ings. Russell batted freely ana 
C. Sternaman ‘20, who has | Seemed to master the bowling early in 
two years of Conference football to} 5s innings, making it necessary for 
his credit and who is one of the great- the Kent captain, L. H: W. Troughton, 
worn the |'O change the bowlers fairly often. 
Orange and the Blue. Sternaman was /| Kent has no fast bowler now and this 
elected captain of the 1918 team at places them rather at a disadvantage 
‘but enlisted and was sent to 0 a wicket as good as that on which 
Essex was batting, 
man who is coming| After’ Ryessell was catght and 
back is H. R. Schlauderman ’20. who | bowled by-Fairservice, who during the 
was an ensign in the navy when the! match took 4 wickets for-127 runs, the 
armistice was signed. Schlauderman | ‘U8 did not come so quickly. Russell 
played center on the undefeated made his runs in about 3% hours, giv- 
Chicago Municipal Pier team in the !®& no chance, and including in his 
fall of 1918. and showed excellent hits two 6s and 19 4s. Dixon also 
form, as he did at Illinois the previous | Played a fine innings and Essex con- 
year. cluded their innings with a total of 
C..R. Ems ’21, will return to Illinois /494, having batted altogether’ for 
this fall fresh from almost two years Hh. 40m. 

in the army. Ems played tackle for, ©n tha second day of the match, 
the Illini in 1917 and enlisted shortly | When Kent went in, the day was duil 
after the close of the season. ‘and there was some rain just before 
F. R. Larimer ’21 of Oskaloosa.“lowa, Play commenced. Hardinge and G. ( 
has also secured his discharge from! Wood went in first. The former batted 
the service and should prove a valu-, Prilliantly and carried his bat for 172. 
able cog in the Zuppke machine,| He gave two chances, one a difficult | 
Larimer-won his “I” in 1917 and was|ome in the slips, and the other an | 
regarded as one of the most depend- ©45Y catch at the wicket, when his | 
able linesmen of that vear. But of all Score was only 30. He reached his 50 
‘the returnine honor men the real vet-. after batting for 90 minutes. J. Ww. Hi. | 
eran will be C. R. Applegran ’21, who! !. Douglas was bowling in first-class | 
Was an Illinois hero in 1914 when he form and accounted for 6 wickets for, 
played on the championship football ®° "uns. Woolley hit vigorously and 
team. He won his letter in basketball] Scored 19 off one over, but was caught | 
during the same term and was re-| 4nd bowled Douglas, after ome 22. 
garded as one of the best all-around! Douglas had to throw hMnseilf full, 
athletes. He withdrew from college in| /ensth for the catch, and though he 
1915 and has been in the service, get-! Tolled right over, he saved the ball) 
tine his discharge only recently. Now /|f"om teuching the ground. Nine 
Applegran has decided to return and) POW!lers were tried during the innings. 
finish his course here and has written | ents full score was 339, and Essex | 
to Coach Zuppke that he will be in a| Were thus 155 runs ahead of the home 
‘football suit when practice starts. 


Renewal of This Famous Event 
Takes on a Pre-War Aspect 


—Kent vs. Essex 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
URBANA, Illinois — Keen competi- | 


will 


by 


the 


turn is E. 


Another good 


‘county. J. W. H. T. Douglas, however, | 
did not elect to make Kent follow on, | 
'but put his side in again at 6.30, and. 
‘the Essex score was 65 for 2 wickets | 
at the close of the game, thus making | 
it a draw in favor of that county. The'§ 
summary: 


L. O. Petty '21, who was an officer in 
the air service during the war, is also 
ready to make a fight for his old place | 
at end which he held on the Illinois | ESSEX 

First Innings 


c and h Freeman 

Hubble, b Freeman 
Woolley, b Fairservice. 
c Troughton, b Fair- 


' Russell, 
teeves, B 
Freeman* Cc 
Mr. FP.” Perrin, 
service 
Mai. J. W. . T. Dougias, c 
b Fairservice 
H. M. Morris, 
service 
Mr. "Fs: We 
Mme ai 
The Rev, F. 
phreys, b 
. aie 2 
Woolley 
Tremlin, not out 
Byes, 9;.1b, 9... 


Still another Illini who played on a 


return is R. S. Reichle ’22, who 
played end for the Great Lakes Naval | 
Training Station in 1918. -Reichle was. 
a member of the freshman yarsity in 
1917- and joined the navy during the 
college year. He was regarded as one 
of the greatest service players in the 


seymour, 


Mr. c Seymour, b Fair- 
b Hlumphreys .... 
Dixon, st ‘Hubble. b Hardinge 
H. (rillingham, ¢«¢ Hum- 
Hardinge 

Louden 


(yilligan,, 


this im- | 
veterans should) 
their quest for | 


it should seem that 
array of war 
sailing in 


Lest 
posing 
have easy 


Mr. 


nel of the 1918 team will be back, and — 
all battling hard to retain their places. 
B. A, Ingwerson '20, captain in 1918, 
will be back for his final year of foot- 
ball, and it will take an unusually 
strong player to oust him from his 
place. Probably -no athlete at the 
University of Illinois has won the hon- 
ors which have fallen to Ingwerson. 


Second Innings 


b Humphreys 


Reeves, 
Woolley, 


E‘reeman, c 
not out 
Mr. P. Perrin, not out 
The Rev. F. H. Gillingham, c Hedges, 
b Johnstone 
Bre, 1:3; W, i 


b Fairservice, 


Total (2 wkts) 


The | 
reserved, 
(upper),. 


KENT 

Hardinge, not out 
Mr. G. E. C. Wood, c Perrin, b Douglas 
Seymour, c Gilligan, b Louden 
Woolley, c and b Douglas 
Mr. L. P. Hedges, c Reeves, b Louden 
Humphreys, c Freeman, b Tremlin.. 
Hubble, b Douglas 
Mr. Cc. P. Johnstone, 
Douglas 
L. H. W. 
J. Douglas 
Fairservice, b Louden 
Freeman, b J. Douglas.......... eee s 

Byes, 6; 1 b, 1 ‘ 


He won six “Is in major branches 
‘of sport. during his sophomore and 
‘junior years, and has been honored | 
‘with captaincies twice, once in foot- | 
|ball and once in basketball. Ingwer- | 
son plays football, basketball, and | 
baseball, and is always a strong, ag- 
gressive player. 

William Kopp °20, captain of the 
1919 eleven, is another all-around ath- 
lete, for he, too, has won letters in 
basketball, baseball, and _ football. 
Kopp has been fullback on the IIli- 
nois team for the past two years, and 
should make his place again this fall, | 
even in the face of the strong opPo- | 


~~ 


-) 


2 te 


= | 


“is Vtiis -~) & to 


c Russell, b 


Mr. Troughton, c Dixon, 


h 

Total 

The second match of the week, that | 
between Kent and the Australians, 
ended in a draw. It was, however, 
a match full of interest, and the for-} 
tunes of the game favored now this | 
side and now that often in a most) 
unexpected way. The full score is as, 
follows: 


| 
sition. 

J. C. Depler '21, played center on the | 
Illinois team last year, and he should | 
give the giant Schlauderman a great 
battle for his old position. 

Other members of the 1918 cham- 
pionship team who will return are M. 
M. Olander ‘22, of Rockford, Illinois; 
J. S. Mohr °21, of Chicag N. M., 
Leitch °20, of LaFayette, Indiana: E. 
'R. Lovejoy ‘20, of Chicago; C. N. Car- 
ney ‘22, of Evanston, Illinois;. J.. P. 
Sabo °22, of South Bend, Indiana: C. 
R. Schuh ‘20. of Cairo, Illinois. and W. 
F. Crangle ‘22, of Onarga, Illinois. 

There is another promising football 
candidate in the person of J. I. Mee 
(‘29 who wasp a member of the fresh- | 
man team in 1917. and who was only 
‘recently released from the service, F. 
'C. Myers '20, of Kansas City, Missouri, 
also a player with the-University of. 
[llinois first year men in 1917, has re- | 
‘turned, and will bea candidate for the | 


eleven. 


AUSTRALIANS 
First Innings 
Collins, | b wW., 


wr b Fair- 


Mr. H 


Mr. J. Gregory, c 
Woolley 


Mr. W. L. 


Trennery, b Freeman 
'Mr. J. M. Taylor, 1 bw., b Freeman.. 
Mr. <. E. Pellew, 1 bw., b Freeman .. 
Mr. Cc. B. Williaa c Hubble, b Woolley, 
Mr. E, A. Bull, b Humphreys... 
Mr. W. Stirling, b Woolley 
Mr. «. T. “Docker, c Hedges, 

W oolley 
iMr. W. 

service 
Mr. CC. S. Winning, 


im 
13 | 
51 
0 


| 
| 


not out... 


Totals 
Second Innings 
Humphreys, 


'Mr. H. LL. Collins, c 
Fairservice 
s. a ma 
Humphreys ae 
Mr. We Ta Trennery. 
b Humphreys : 
Mr. J M. Taylor, 
Humphreys 


GILMAN MAINE CHAMPION 


BAR HARBOR, Maine—F. A. Gil-| 
'man of Aucusta has won the open golf | 
championship of Maine by completing 
| the 72 holes of play at Kebo Valley | 
Club in 327 strokes, Alex Chisholm of | cogpneag. Host hey | 
Portland was second with 329. and | ™r. eae Pellew, c Woolley, 
|S. M. Liscomb and Ernest Ryall tied| yy. «© 
‘for third at 332. Patrick Grant led| man ..., 
the amateurs with 339. Mr. E. A. Bull, ¢ Seymour, b Woolley, 


Gregory, c Seymour, 
c Johnstone, 
Ww oolley. at a 


c 


b Free- 
B. Willis. ¢ Hubble. b Free- 


23 


a, &, 


Seymour. 


‘ings for 
|in fine style. 
if Hobbs would complete his century; 
' but 
after making 91. 


still batting when the § 


summary: 


| Strudwick, e 


| Mr. 


| Mr. 
| Hitch, 


ae 


$s} Mr. 
| Hardstaff, b Rushby. 
3 | Payton, 
i W. 
| Oates, c 


+} B. 


2 | Quaife, 
| Mr. R. L. Holdsworth, c Wild, b Morton 
The Rev. 

| The Hon. F. 8, G: 


Commander C. 


| Howell, 


Mr. L. Oliver. b Howell .... 
3 Wild, b Hands 
| Cadman, 


| Mr. 
_Mr 


--- 
2 a ea a cee 


nem 


AT CANTERBURY 


ared 
KENT 
First Innings 
b Gregory 
Johnstone, 


“innings deci 


Hardinge 
}? 
Winr ing 


et Oldfield 
| 
b Gregory 
c Collins, b Gregory) 
Mr. Ll. P. Hedges. run out 
Hiumphreys, c Willis, b (sregory 
Mr. A. F. Bickmore, b Collins 
Lieut.-Col. L. H. W. Trougnton, 
b Cregory. 
Hubble. not out 
Fuirservice. bh (;regors 
Freeman. b (;regory 
Byes, 4; 1%, 


Woolley 


, 
= 


Total ; 
Second Innings 
Hardinge, c Oldfield, b Gregory 
Mr. ¢. P. Johnstone, 1 b w.. b Collins 
Seymour, b Collins 
Woolley, ¢c Gregory. 
Mr. lh. P. Hedges. c Willis, 
Humphrevs, not out 
Hybbie, not out 

No ball 


b Winning 
Db Stirling 


Total (5 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
DRAWS WITH SURREY 
Science Monitor 


The eric ‘ket 
and Notting- 


Special to The Christian 
LONDON, England 
match between Surrey 
hamshire at the Oval ended Aug. 5 ina 
draw. The batting was opened tor 
Surrey in the first innings by Hobbs 
and D. J. Knight, the former making 
the good score of 60. M. Howell was 


.also in batting form, but the total for 
which was | 
Nottingshamsbire., | 
who made 339. Hobbs und D. J. Knight) 


the innings was only 254, 


well surpassed by 
opened the batting in the second inn- 
Surrey and knocked up runs 
[t looked very much as 


caught out 
in fifth 
zo 


he was unfortunately 
Hitch went. 
and the score again commenced to 
up by leaps and bounds,,and he was 
Surrey captain 
decided to declare. Nottingshamshire. 
however, were only able to make 
runs before stumps were drawn. 


SURREY 
First Innings 
Hobbs, 1 b w., b Barrati 
Mr. D. J. Knight, b W. ! 
Dueat, | b w.. b Richmond... 
Mr. F.-Cc. G. Naumann, bd Barratt... 
Mr. M. Howell. c Oates. b J. Gunn. 
Harrison, run out 
Mr. C. T. A. Wilkinson, 
Hitch, » B. Fiint... as 
Mr. E. C. Kirk, c Payton, 
Barratt, b. 
Rushby, not out 
Byes, 1; 1 b, 


Ss sea J) Ne 
b B 


ad . 
.-s 


‘second Innings 


Hobbs, c Carr, b J. 
Mr. bD. J: Brnignat, c 
lint 
Ducat, b W. Flint 
F. ¢. G Naumann, c 
Flint 
M. Howell, 
not out. 

:. im 2; 


(;unn 

W. 

J. Gunn, 
B. 


By es, 


Total (4 wkts). Me 
*Innings declared ‘Closed. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Ferst 
(gunn, c Wilkinson, 
b Hitch 
J. Gunn, ec Knight, b Hitch 
A. W. Carr, b Rushby 


Innings 
b Naumann. 


I se 0, 


Lm WR: PERRO 60s Sc cvawns 
Flint, c Strudwick, b Hitch 
Rushby, b Naumann 
Barratt, c Ducat, Harrison 
Flint, b Naumann 
Richmond, not out 

Byes, 4; Ib, 6; 


Second Innings 


Lee, c Strudwick, b Kirk 
J. Gunn, 


Oates, c Naumann, b nr ER he Reece 
, BPS See Ye Ara 


Total (2 wkts) 


WARWICKSHIRE HAVE. | 
AN EASY VICTORY _ 


eee ere 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
DERBY, England — Warwickshire | 


had an easy victory over Derbyshire | college: « y | 


when the former won by 10| 
War.' with ber: 


- 


Aug. 5, 
wickets. In the first innings 
wickshire, who had gone in first. made 
the useful total of 359, of which Bates 
knocked up 119. Derbyshire were all 
out for 189 and so had to follow on 170 


runs behind, and they only just man- | 
aged to escape an innings defeat by | 
This left Warwickshire | 


| companion. 
| References 


making 171. 
two runs to get in order to win, and 
Bates who went in with Smith, hit a 
four. The summary: 
WARWICKSHIRE 
First Innings 

Bates, b Bestwick 
Smith, c Morton, b Best wick. 
b Bestwick 
E. F. Waddy. b Bestwick.. 
Calthorpe, b Best- 
wick 

G. A. Rotherham, b Bestwick... 
F. Cowan, b Bestwick 
W. Stephens, | b w. b Morton 
(. Hands, b Bestwick 

not out 
Byes, 5;1b,4. 


Mr. 


Mr. G. 
Mr. W. 


Second Innings—Bates, not 
Smith, not out, 0; total (no wicket), 4. 
DERBYSHIRE 
First Innings 


b Hands 

b Hands 

Chapman, b ‘Howell 

R Jackpon, at Emith, b Quaife 


— oo — 


Beet, 
* s 


(>. 


”» 


a ha 
ne = ne ee 
ee 


F ENWAY PARK 


Today at 3:00 


} 
Rep Sox vs. CLEVELAND 


Seats at Shuman’s Phone Beach 1680 | 


(“adman 


Friday, 


a8 | 
The | 
| Roberts, 
+} pires—Hildebrand and 


) WASHINGTON 
8 ithe Detroit Tig 


| Washington iL 
| Detroit 


o7 | land Indians were victors Friday 
their 
| Sox, 4 


| Boston 


Thomas: 


| 
‘} Sale business; must 
_ and 


8 | qualifications ean 


| work. 
| tatien: 


work. 


of Spanish, kindergarten assistant. 
tary grades in private s-hool. 
| 950-F Se. Hobart Bivd. 


| Piano Lessons, 
51 | Office 

» 1107 
» | sires 


a = E. RAYFORD. Tel Kenwood 3857. 


ev 


~ 


> Howe’! 
Smith. & 
» Men 
» Howell 


va f 


c Stephens 

J { “> Peet * 
, Semye hr. 
> *. 


Morten 
Wer 
‘ern 
Fors in ’ 
Ret «| 


Byes 


> 
= .* 
iy 


¥ te 


T ota! 
Second innings 
Rotherham 
‘ttherfharns, & Mands 
Howe b Quaife 
h» Howe 


Sif DneTs 


(Vv wer 


Re 


Mr. I. 
Wild, c 
Beer, | > w 
Mr J. Chapman 
[1 Orne 
mr. G 
Morten. hb 
Mr. ¢ } 
“> Quaife 


Jackaon, c Mmith 
Howel| 

‘“orhett 

Sovern- 
Hors'¢ 

Rest 


THREE GAMES IN 
THE AMERICAN 


White Sox, Cleveland, and 
Washington Clubs Win [ heir 


Contests Friday in League 


LEAGUE 


AWERIC AN STANDS 


Washington 
Philadelphia or 
FRIDAYS 
Chicago Priladeiphia @ 
Washington §, Detroit 
(leveland 4, Boston 3 
New York vs Louis 
' GAMES TODAY 
Roston 
at New Y¥-‘ 
at Philade'phia 


Washington 


>t ;*y =" @ 
RES 4 & 


post pen Te | 


“fr 


Cleveland at 
St 


' } . 


Lou rk 
‘ “Az 
Detroit at 


WHITE SOX WIN EASILY, 7 TO 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
The Chicazo White Sox had an easy 
victory over the Philadelphia Athletics 
getting a big early lead and 
to 0. The score: 

eS fae fF 
An noprpPnhaAA A 
nnan na oOo 
kenson and Schaik 
Perkins. Sty 


winning 7 
innings— 
(“hicago 5 
Philadelphia oe 
Batteries—\W ii! 
Noyes and 


al £4 


H F, 


tt? i? 


~_Onn 


CLUB WINS, 4 TO 9 

WASHINGTON, District of ColumDia 
—-The Washington Americans defeated 
ers, 4 to 9, Friday, by 


bunching hits and giving Erickson, 


their pitchér, excellent support. 


Innings— wee eS es f 
9OP911011 x—é4 
Annes a 
(;harrity : 


Ump 


RH E 
ld 9 
s.@ 
Ro- 


os 
re 


oe ,n An 
. Batteries—FErickson and 
land and Ainsmith, Stanage 


‘Chill and (wens 


CLEVELAND DEFEATS BOSTON 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Cleve- 
in 
contest with the Boston Red 
to Rallies in the last two 
innings turned the tide for the visi- 
tors. The score: 
Innings— } 
Cleveland 


" 
wv, 


, Br 
f 
91 d00n7n0 0 
Batteries Coveleskie and 
Jones, Russell and Schang. 
es eneen and Nallin 


ee 


R 
t 


_me- 


OO nt re et 


a 
mre ee —~ 


Classified / Advertisements 


_HELP WANTED-—-MEN 


gy - ~_— 


STENOGRAPHER wanted br a large whole. 
be thoroughly experienced 
one who has initiative and she 
responsible detail work of one of 
anyone meeting the aborte 
be assured of rapid advance 
ment; good salary to start. Address in own 
handwriting. giving references and experience, 
to P 4, Monitor Office, Boston. 


WANTED AT ONCE—Reliable married man 
care for Ayrshires and operate Hinman 
should be experienced in feeding and 
hand milking: wife may help in dairy and 
beard one man. JONATHAN F. COMSTOCK, 
Cranston. Rhode Island. 


WANTED—In Boston, man stenographer for 
private secretary work to learn fast growing 
business. Reply D 83, Monitor Office, stating 
experience and salary ary expected. 


WANTED—FIBST-CLASS CARPENTERS FOR 
OPEN SHOP. BOX 804, NEW BEDFORD. 
MASS. 


capable: 
“Aan assume 
their executives: 


to 
milkers; 


. ES NE A 


ed 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


POSITION W ANTED by refined woman 
companion in a private house; or resident 
tess in club; or housemother; registrar office as 
sistant; or dining room manager in schoo) or 
college; six Years as manager of high «lass 


as 


traps - 


stenographer and general office work: wou'd like 
position where daughter school age could he 
best of refs. Box F 39. Monitor. Mc- 
Cormick Bltdg., Chicago. 


INVENTOR of sew and novel construction of 
wardrobe and plain trumk (patent applied for) 
desires to correspond with mfr.: would aia» 
consider selling patent rights (35 yrs remain- 
ing) on detachable writing desk. A2D. Moan- 
itor, McCormick Bidg., » Chicago. 


_~ 


AN AMERICAN leady familiar with trave! in 
Europe. also this «country, desires position as 
With or without travel considered. 
exchanged. Address F. MM. IL 


Marshfield Hills. Mass. Tel. 7-4 Marshfiel<. 


ACCOUNTANT, double-entry bookkeeper, s‘en- 
ographer, typist, experienced. desires perma- 
nent position (accounting or secretarial) in er 
near Boston, Noy. 1. American, Protestant: 
refs.: salary $25 Addr. D 79, Monitor. Boston. 


STENOGRAPHER—Six years 
Can handle corre ndence withent dj-- 
familiar with e reutine: punctual 
in attendance; takes interést ig 
Mesiter, 21 B. 40th St.. N. Y¥. C. 


in advertising 


and regular 
F ti, 


POSITION wanted as managing PROD 
by energetic woman, tactful with employees: 
good supervisor, Would like position where 


daughter of school age could be kept with her. 


G Monitor. 


AMERICAN 


McCormick Bildg.. Chicago. 
lady desires employ. as 


—_ 


teacher 


MRS. 4 
74422. Loew Angeles. Csi. 


authorized expo. of Progtessivre Series of 
of which Leopold Godewshi ix 
editor-in-chief, age like pose. in col. or sch. 
D. B. N., 2308 Se. Flower St.. Los Angeles. Cal. 


POSITION by woman gm general 
work. Some Scanner ay. P. 
Story Bidg.. Angeles. Calif issai- 


NEAT, exp. mender, presser and packer de- 
werk as visiting \ady's maid: colored. 
_Chicago. 


LADY desires position as companion; helper 
in light work, oo s@w. goml reader. Small 
wages if goed home. Z 64. Monitor, Baeton. 


GOOD, heaest *oman. leundres«. 
work at home. or go out by the hoger. MEX. 
WOALK. 23 Mechanic St., Rexbury, Mass. 


WOMAN, Scotch, wishes Position as maid te 
actress or singer; 8 years’ experience. 
_ HUTTON, Jericho, Long 1 


aN 


Ge 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 


BOSTON, U.S.A., SATURDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 15, 


1919 


_ ADVERTISING, CLASSIFIED UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


ROOMS FOR RENT 


PABA P PPL AF LL LLL EF LLB LS AD LE 


Huntington Ave. 164 


SUITE 2, BOSTON 
Light, attractive rooms, 
single and double, reason- 


able, permanent or tran- 
sient. B. B. 1487-W. 


_ 


—, + ee 


___ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


ALLISTON, MASS — 1292 
Buite 1, two well fur. adjoining front rms.. on 
first floor, also 1 large, light, nicely fur. back 
rm., homelike surround., near good restaurants 
and ad stores, Tel. Brookline 4052-M. References. 


i RNISHED ROOM with privilege of co- 
operative beard at cost can be secured in pri- 
vate home by man who appreciates .home com- 
forts and “home privileges. Call mornings, 18 
Ratavia St., Boston. Phone Back Bay 3625. 

TWO FURN. rooms near Coolidge Corner, 
Brookline. for business women or students. 
Protestant. Modern conveniences. Tel. Brook 
line 4960, or write X 34. Manitor Office, Boston. 


WELL FURNISHED ROOM, mod. impts., near 
Franklin Park, 2 mins, to Egleston Elevated. 
Kitehen priv. Refs. exch. Tel. 1214 M Jamafta, 
1991 Columbus Ave., Suite 1, Roxbury, Mass. 


THE “WESTGATE 


'' 141 Commonwealth Ave., 
Roston. Largc, sueny reoms, furnished or un- 
furnished, single or in suites, for professional 
or bus. men. Apply at prem., apart. 4, any ey 
but Sunday. Refs. given and required. 


RBROARD and room in private home, suburb of | 
Reston: home cooking: lady or gentleman who 
would appreciate home surroundings preferred. 
©. A. | Y., 142 Hemenway St., Suite 2, Boston. 


ALLSTON. \MASS.- 

excel, closet at mod. 

© 203, Monitor, Boston, 
ROOMS and boarding. 

nent. Open all year. THE BOWNETTE, 602 

Bangs Ave... Asbury Park. Tel. ‘1488- M. 


HUNTINGTON AVE., 180, Suite 3, Roston— 
larce attractive room for one or two Klec 
lights, running water, Tel. B. BR, 4025 M. 


HUNTINGTON AVE., 142-—-THE LYFORD 
Pieasant, homelike rooms to rent by day or wk. 
Modern conveniences. Tel. __ B. . 1906. 

SUNNY, bright. well iahined rooms. 32 
AVeatiand Ave., Suite 8, Tel. Back Bay 2959 M, 
Boston. 


rv RNISHE D 
apartment. 2 
Reeton. 


pps eneecgrenceienstanegg eee eee 
Sone —agmny 


® attractive unfurn. rms. 
conys.:; kitchen priv. Addr. 
. Tel, _ Brighton 2315 Ww. 


transient or perma 


in amall 


front reom for lady 
Sulte 


Westland Avenve, an, 


NES =e 


—— 
en ee oe 


"WANTED. 


hl ag 


— 
Fre ee — 


ee ee 

eatalogue quot- 

HESSLEIN, Pad- 
Boston. 


PAA Fe Or 
WANTED. To buy ‘old ovine; 

ing prices paid, 19. WM. 

dock Bilag.. 301 Tremont St.. 


HELP | WA NTE D—WOM ee 


Oliver A. Olson Company 
Broadway at 79th St., New York 


Will interview women desiring employmett in 
the following departments. 


DRESSES 
UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
ART EMBROIDERIES 
INTERIOR DECORATING 
FURNITURE 

Experience preferred but not essential 

S 


hort summer hours 
Store personnel — relations of the best Nev 


STRNOGRAPHER wanted by a larte whole. 
sale business; must be thoroughly experienced 
and capable; one who has initiative and who 
can assume responsible detail work of one of 
their execntives; anyone meeting the above 
qualifications can be assured of rapid advance- 
ment: good salary to start. Address in own 
handeriting, giving references and experience, 
to P 4, Monitor Office Boston. 
a 


WANTE 
We have a ‘nme Be position where 
the work is about one-third menssrer 
and oe tig and two-thirds clerica 
Apply to C a LONG, Jew- 
eler, 41 th he St.. Boston. 


Pe ——-. a ae? — . — — - wr ae iia — 2) pms 
WAN TED-—Saleslady 
Permanent position; experience in selling jew- 
elry preferred, but not absolutely necessary. 
experience in selling goods essential. Apply to 
C. W. DAVIDSON, LONG, Jewelry, 41 Summer 

St.. Boston. 


FAMILY OF TWO; 
River. 40 miles from 
petent, refined woman 
housework, no cleaning 
wages and good home. 
ehild. Address Advertiser, 
Broadway. New York City. 


WANTED—Cook and second maid, Protes- 
tants, sisters, or motber and daughter preferred. 
Sent. 22nd. at Andover, Mass Please write 

Silber s references to MRS. A. V. KIDDER, 43 
At t St.. Andover. ® 


emall yhouse on Hudson 
New York. desires com- 
to do light portion of 
or washing. Fair 
No objections to one 
Room 315, 320 


ee a neem ————— 


WORKING 
woman with 
apartment. 
to to high wages. 


LADIES wanted to sew and make alterations 
on high-class Gowns and Waists: a slight 
knowledge of dressmaking desirable. Apply 
JEROME. 661 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


HOUSEWORKER or mother’s helper, compe 
tent: emall family: good, barmonious home. 
Goldstein, 600 W. 183 St., N. Y. City. 2270 St. 
Nicholas, Apt. 55. | reas 


WANTED—Exp. Prot. office asst.; 
position and good salary: shorthand 
Daggett Chocolate Co,.. 35 lewis Whf.. — 


housekeeper wanted by business 
2 schoo! children, in steam-heated 
Must havé woman who prefers home 
Tel. Cambridge, Mass., | 5T99- J. 


ne 


permanent 
not neces. 
Boston 


RTENOGRAPHER wanted, light work, pleas. 
office. cannot pay large salary. Apply Tues. Rim. 
526, 120 Tremont &t., Voston. Tel. ht. Hill 3577 


opts. 

WANTED —Exp. stenographer for perm. pos. 
open Sept. 29. $190 monthiy. State age. Addr. 
HOS 55, Monitor, McCormick — Bidg., Chicago, — 


ROOK KFEPER WANTED.—Double entry, in 
corset parior. 80 Hoylston 8t., Room 311, 
Boston. 


Sempumenninaonagnes — 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN _ 
POSITION Ww ANTED 


I have been president and managing director 
of a iarge manufacturing business for many 
years and am familiar with all the details of 
cont, advertising, and seliiag of goods. Vor legiti 
mate reasons I am retiring, and would like a 

ition as wales tmfanager for Canada for some 
arge concern desirous of exploiting the Cane 
Gian market. _ Apply © ) 4%, Monitor Ofice, Boston. 


ee ——- —_—e - 


WANTED— Position with reliable, progres 
give dealers or manufacturers of electrical ap 

ratus: wales work preferred: pest 9 years with 
one of the largest central station cos. in world 
two years of which were sapent in electrical 
operating: remainder in coptract work: aino ex 
perience in steam engineering; education, 2 yra 
college work covering elec, and mechn. engneng. 
(and chemiatry: Weet or middle weetern territory 
pref. 5, Monitor, McCormick Blig., Chicago, 


A THOROUGH, practical mechanical man 
bas desire to conpect with large machine shop 
or manufacturing of any mechanical products, 
ae an eesistant to superintendent; practical 
knowledge of 10 years thachine shops, two years 
Graving room, 6 years instructor machine and 
@lectrica! shop. VY. BLUM, 1245 Webster Ave., 
New York (ity. ', ee 


Kron. 
i: oe 
TEXTILE CHEMIST AND COLAONIST 
io connect with a textile manufacturer Hhewt 
of references, fifteen yeare’ prectical§ ex- 
rience Adéress DD 52, Monitor Office, 
eto. 


—— - 


wiches 


ADVANCED mosic student desires pos. in priv. 
fam... teaching one or more children piano play 
ing. Addr. Mr. Hiliott, care Minfonia, N. KH. Con 
servatory of Muale, Hunting ton Ave., Boston, 


CHATrH EUR, 
with private fanrily. 
win Four Years with 
fH SI, Monitor Oficr, Boston. 


REFINED. light colored Rermydian wishes 
chautienur’s pesition: courteous, obliging, 7 vre, 
eurefal driving: excel, refs, Archie Mivors, 1063 
Tremost St., Boston. : 


PURCGPLAN CONTISENT 
sentative, linguiet, experienced. 
OMee. 12 Norfolk St., london, — 


CHAURYEUR, one and one half 
eens. dewires position: 30 years’ e« 
tea or W 61, Monitor 


experienced, desires potion 
jatending to go Roath for 
present employer. 


Traveling 
X 79, 
7. ¢. 


repre- 
Monitor 
rng. 


yeara over- 
lence, Tow 
ce, Boston, 


Commonwealth Ave., 


FOR SALE 


PP LLL PLL LO 
PoP ahd hdd hh Le La ALA 


FOR SALE—TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Puckett and Patterson's ° 
Exclusive Millinery Store 


sale 
Topeka, 


Reasons for 
Kansas Avenue. 


FOR SALE—Patent Interest in 
“Cover Me” Robe and “Near-Tent 


Kansas. 


combination. of robe and 
Very convenient, promises to be pop- 
| ular. ge he agate invited. B. B. MYERS, 
| 2318 West t Bist St., Los Angeles, California, 


SEB THIS GREAT BUY 
$4500—Terms. 6-room beautiful honse, 2 sleep- 
ing porches enclosed; a corner. lot; best of 
exposures; sun all day: near all cars and U. C. 

JAS. McCROSSON CO., 

1990 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, California 
Tel. Berkeley — 100 


Hitowknn 
beautiful site for a 
of large trees. Price 
Boston, 


)} market 
| tiny tent, 


this unique 


_ a 


67 ACRE 3 high 
Marion ‘County, Florida; 
camp or homie. Variety 
low. W 65. Monitor Office, 

FOR SALE—Overland 
in good running order, new tires. 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


APARTMENTS & HOUSES WANTED 


wr onornrr Py 


Ww ANTED .to to nies 8-room house, 


land on 


roadster, utelie 1 &3, 
KF RE D DARBY, 


— 


Phone f 


: 


or unfurn. 


iT ‘iterates meets 
> 
> 


location on Long Island, 
BRINTON C. BELL, 


‘673 Greeley; 47 W. 34th _N, Y. 


3 ADULTS desire reasonable priced furnished | 
bungalow or flat, West or So. West. 
Ps. Story Bidg. at ORT, las Ange les. 


St., 


ee 
: 


rade bei 
renovated. 


& Monitor 


BROOK LINE—For 
apartment, 2 baths, 
appointment. Address 
Boston. 


rent. 
newly 
l’ 


Seen 
Office, 


nS ee Me ee eee es ee 


APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


ROSTON. MI ASS., apartme nt of 4 rooms, 
enette and bath, heat, light, and maid’s service 
free of charge, 274 Newbury St. 


. 
o-- - oe ee a cugeenencneeenetaena SS ee 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LEWANDOS 


284 Boylston Street 
17 Temple Place 
248 Spratt Avenue 
9 Summer Street 
29 State Street 


Telaphone Back Bay 3900 


F. KNIGHT & SON 


Corporation 
40 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON 


the contents of which are to be trans- 
ferred elsewhere. § Attend to moving; 
pack for storage or shipment; place in 
storage or ship; arrange for insurance; 
send expert men to unpack. § Owners 
are wholly relieved of all 
labor. {Our long vears of 

make it safe to entrust the removal or 
packing and shipping of furniture, 
‘tures, bric-a-brac, china, cut-glass, silver, 
etc., to us. { We guarafitee more expert 
and careful handling than can be secured 
in any other way. ‘Correspondence 
solicited. Telephone. 


Established 1836 
Telephone Beach 162 


Metal Workers 


and Metal Roofing 
Conductors and Skylights 


Roofers and: 
Slate, Gravel 
Gutters, 


of roofing. 


Office, 20 East St., Boston, Mass. 


The Earl Hats 


237 HUNTINGTON AVE. 


-—-- oe 


PALL 


NOW READY FOR YOUR 


NAPECTLON 


OLAK MATSON 


rz? ° 
lailor 
First Clase W 
CORNHITIT I, Poe M seit. 


a) T2. 


144 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Tel. Rack Bay 1668. BOSTON. MASS. 


FLORIST. Moderate Pricés 


COMLEY. @ PARK STREET 
Hay@urket CA and 96. lexiogton 


SAMPLES 


Tk 


46 BOSTON 


1897, 


Tels. 598-J. 


i sae BR ag Be *SROOKLIWE | 
CARPET CLEANING 


Naphtha Cleansing, Vacuum Cleaning 


ADAMS & BWETT CLEANSING CO. 
1240 Kemble Street, Roxbury, Masa, 
Tel. Rox. 1071 


WILLIAM R. HAND 


44 LAGRANGE STREET. ROoSTOW 
Straw and Panema hats bleac hed and retrimmed., 
Boft, stiff, elik and opera hats cleaned and tre 
paired. Bands and bindings put on while you wait 


RELIABLE TYPEWRITERS 
65 down, balance $5 monthly: all makes. 
up; rented 3 months, $5 up. « OF FICK 
ANCE CO,, 191 Devonshire Bt., Bo: 


ASPINWALL GARAGE 
40 Aspinwall Ave., BROOKLINE 
Tel. Urookline 3258-4870 
HENRY C. BELL, proprietor, solicits the care 
of your cars, also yor renting for touring or 
shopping. Best of ears aod experienced drivers. 


WM. A. THOMPSON CO. 
Pay high prices for diamonds, pearls, old gold: 
estates eppraired and bought. Established 1aa3. 
125 Tremont St.. opposite Park Street Church. 
Boston, Maas. 

FRANKLIN ENGRAVING OO. 
Designers, Retouchers, Photo and Wood 
Engravers 
11 Harcourt St., Boston, Mass. 
Back Vay 2200 Eestab 


MRS. J. B. MORRILL 
Corset Maker 
rk 29 Temple Place, Boston, 


COWEN’ # WOMEN’S SHOP, 
Boston~-Waists, Kayser silk underwear, houlery 
| sores, kimonos, purses and ivy corseta, 


— 


$15 
APPLI- 
ton, 


Tel. Inte 


Mass. 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWA NDOS" | 


upon application to 819 


Will sell interest to person who will place on) 


River, ' 


convenient 


C. | 


"APARTMENTS. AND H HOUSES TO LET | 


9 room | 
by | 


nn | The Geo. Adams Lumber Co. 


kitch- 


| Remsen Ave. 


| 1919 Mott Avenne. 


‘BANK of LONG ISLAND 


| 
| 
| 
oA 
' 
} 


| 


{ Take entire charge of homes or offices | 


trouble and | 
experience | 


and unquestioned ‘financial responsibility | 
/ Marked 


piec- | 


Incorporated 1894 | 


wos FARQUHAR'S 


Special attention given to repairs of all kinds | 


ST.JAMES HAT SHOP. 


' — 


FLOWERS for all occasions | 


156 Mase. Ave., ) 
+225 Tremont St., opp. Park St. Church, Bostop 


FAR ROCKAWAY, N. Y. 


GOOD YA B 
CLEAN C 


GS &. ee: WHITSON, Inc. 


, 237 Central Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 28 


—— = 


V Latvoles 
Kodaks 
Bicycles 

D un lap Sporting | 


Goods Co, ; 
BRANCH 


LONG BEACH, L. IL. 
ronagé, 


: WOMEN’S -APPAREL QUALITY. PRICE AND SERVICE 
| DEMONSTRATE OUR SINCERITY 


Paes re away, N. Y.| 
Central Ax a = oe ays | Mulry Hardware Company 
was? Re as 300 Central Ave., Far Rockaway 


3 y : 
BROWER [THE STORE THAT GIVES “TRUE WALUES] 


et 2 | MEBENZAMLS 


Merchandise and ff tat ig That are Right 
DRY GOODS 


Far Roce k. 2930 | 
FAR ROCKAWAY AGENT FOR 
QUEEN QUALITY SHOES 


PPP ALPLL LAL LM dai. Pa haa. 


Each day we strive to make our 
store more worthy of your pat- 


) Opposite Columbia Theatre. oa Tel. 


A. ROSENSTEIN 
WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER 
Ex CENTRAL AVE. TEL. F. R. 171. | 


JOHN P. POLEY 


DECORATING AND PAINTING 
Central Avenue Telephone 584 Far Rockaway | | 
. ~ ona a. AG 


S. ALSBERG 
CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 
Central Avenue oe Tel. Far Rock. 


MICHAE % SCHOENIG 
" Custom Tailor 


PRESSING AND DRY CLEANING 
Broadway and Clark Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 773 


THOMAS P. ROGAN 


DECORATING AND PAINTING 
| 870 Central Avenue Tel. 1268 Far Rock, 


THE COLUMBIA NOVELTY SHOP 
262 Central Avenue 


"PHONES 
178 and 177 Far Rockaway 


PAUL SUSSMAN 
GROCER and 
DELICATESSENER 
305 Central Ave., FAR ROCKAWAY, 2 
Beermann’s Market. Inc. 


High Grade Meats, Poultry and Provisions - 
Central Ave. Phone Far Rock kaway 328. 


MARN’SF ISH MARKET 


Kat. 27 
PAR ROCK. 3193. WHITE 


VOEHL BROS. 
MAX BORCHARDT | cnoice meats, pourrry anp came 


Carpenter and Builder | 282 Central Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 573 and 

e Tel. Fi Re f ’ , 
Zohn _ Street e_mockawey 5S | THE NEWTON GARAGE 
WATKIN W. JONES, Ine. CHEVROLET CARS 


E 
Real Estate and Insurance Agency | PEP ay He 
Tel. Far Rock. 17 | 


1M6-W 


- 


years 
MILL WORK AND BUILDING MATERIAL 


Tel. Far Rockaway 274 


PHONE re 


‘DARHURST, L. I. 
D. NACHT 


TPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR 
Central Ave. Phone: Far Rockaway 
FRANK C, WEBSTER 

FINE STATIONERY KODAK 
200 Central Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 


FOR FRESH FLOWERS 


BERGMAN 


Ave. Tel. Far Rock, 6438. 


A. H. BROWER 


THE SHOR STORB OF THE 
264 Central Ave. Tel. 


ICK 
JAMES L, ABRAMS 


833 Central Ave. . Tel. 201-J Far ir Rockaway S084 


018 


- Resources $15,000,000 


Accounts Bolle ited 


JU NGMAN SIGNS 
5 Central 


1328 MOTT AVENUE Tel, 2000 Far Rock 


FAR ROCKAW AY JOURNAL 


JOB PRINTING 


S45 ‘Far Roe xk. 


a ae ee te — 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PL Lalla 


NEW YORK CITY 


SODA—LUNCHEON-—CANDY 


| 


' 

STORES | 

BO Rroad Street *Cor. Reaver & New St. | 

71 Nassau Street *No, 80 Wall St 

o2 Vanderbilt Ave. *No. 88 Muiden Lane 

“1 FE. 40th Street No. 25 Jobn St 

138 Liberty Street No. 53 Chambers St. 
a if] BOON he open) -T' DD 4 . mn ry 

A fnll line of Gem Candies for sale at Stores KUI EP ENHEIMER 

with a star. A Box of Gem Assorted | ROGERS-PEET 

Chocolates or Bon RBons-——$1 and $1.25 a pound. Hi KEY. FREEM AN 


Also (Clem Doughnuts filled with delicious Je 
For sale at Oe a dozen Three high. grade makes of Men’s 
Clothing of which we carry splen- 


THE MARY FANT | didly complete lines. 


é Everything Boys Wear—Third 
26 West 43rd Street 


7 0¢ - Dinner $1.00 Mu f : y y 


Special Fried Chicken and Waffle 
410, 12 & 14 Main St. 


Combusto allows enough oxygen 
in the fire box to burn the carbon 
completely, thereby obtaining 
the maximum of heat from the 


fuel. 


Let us illustrate 


COMBUSTO SALES CO., 


BUFFALO OFFICE, 733 Ellicott Sq. 
Phone Seneca 4448 


| 


its merits 


No, 
No. 
\ 


No. 
*No. 


our stores. 


Floor 
Luncheon 


Dinner Wednesday Nights 
Sunday Night Dinner $1.25 


Dig and Whistle Catherine Holch Shop 


~2 Main, near Chippewa Street 


622 


Inu. | 
In Ye Olde Greenwich Village | Corsets, Blouses, 
175 West 4th St. | Y 
Underwear, 


New York City 
Pettic oats, N egligees, ete. 


ILancheon 12 to: 


Dinner 6 to & 
H. B. Moore & Sons, Inc 


Closed on Sundays 
Men’s Furnishings and Hats 


with married 
he shown, | 
York City. 


Standard, Style and Quality is given 


THE LAKESIDE. 28 WEST 46TH, N. YX. “3 

Break fast——Luncheon— Dinner 

Just home cookery and everything the 
Cafeteria Service 1] to 3 


very best 


room 
would 
New 


girl desires 
kindly interest 
ai 40th St . 


bs 7 RNISHE D 
a3 W. Tist 


BUSINESS 
eouple where 
fs 132 Monitor 

TWO BEAUTIFUL 
private bath ences, 
New York © 


A guarantee of 


ROOMS, 
Street 


tere 


ity. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
BOO KS, Old and New 


All 


for all mere handise we sell. 


tema 
ee 


BR AK NDE R, 


AND 
| CENTURY PLAINFIELD 
| LIEBES 
| Buffalo Auto Supply Co. 


W. ROGERS, Agent 
_Bt. 2 and 4! 59 Elmwood 
Celestinus Haffa Schiebel 
I.xclusive Designs in 
WOMEN’S GOWNS 
SUITS AND WRAPS 
680 Main Street 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 


B. M. BRINKM. AN 


Dry Goods and Notions 
209 Kast Delavan Street 
SYMONS HAT SHOP 
Open Mon. Wed. Fri. and § 


437 Wert pon St. 
BIDWELL, TOS-W, 


Subscriptions Taken to 


Leading Foreign Periodicals 
We libraries of any 


for cash, world, 
spondence 


size, | 
a 4% ‘Niagara 


purchase complete 
Cofre- 


from any part of the 
solicited 
SMITH & McCANCE 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS 
2 Park Street, Boston 
orders liaymarket 


. | 
BIBLES | 
lowest prices; various ver- | 
Send for Cata- 


Ave. 


Phone your 4138. 


largest assortment, 
gious, languages and bindings. 
logue & : 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield 8t., Boston 
Mail Address 12 Bosworth Bt. 


apap 
‘WM. LOCKE 


26 DOCK eatin BOSTON, MASS. 
DUDLEY & HODGE 
BOOK BINDEKLS 
Fdition and Miscellaneous 
230 Washington Street, Boston, 
Tel. Main *2007 
H. 


WORCESTER & CO. 
Ketablished 186% 
RETAILERS IN 

BRUSHES OF ALL 

Sponges 


“4 BONTON 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR |" 


Suuehes aml Silverware Repaired | 
Emblem Jewelry-——Appraising | 
6 Bromfield Street, BOSTON | 


J. “EDWIN BLAISDELL! 


DIAMONDS ROUGHT AND SOLD 
Pngagenent and Welding Rings in 
Piatinum and Gold, special or your own 
design made to order. Let me give you 
an exatimate, With G. E. Smith Co.,, 

101 Tremont 8t., Room 402. Tel. Main 4283 


MISS'E. NURENBERG 


DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY 


Cash Paid for “ad Gold and Precious 
Repairing— Remounting 


Sat. evenings 
Mass. 


(ys, 
John P. Grampp Prices 
KINDS 


Skins 


Printing 
64 &. DIVISION STREET. Cor. 


A. H. BLUESTEIN 


FURRIER AND LADIES TAILOR 
02 Franklins 


QUALITY SERVICE 


' 


Chamois 
MASS 


Supplies 
Hitcsti ST 


Janitors’ 


Ellicott 


_BROOKLINE. MASS. 


~ —_ PLP LOO ML PG lm 


LE W AN DOS 


Cleaners—-Dyers—Launderers 


1310 Beacon Street 
Telephone Brookline 5030 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


| 
| 


BLOUSES ana UNDERGARMENTS 


N.Y: 


574 


ST. | 


FTLMS | 
} 


_ RETIWALD-ORMOND COMPANY 


ROCKAWAYTS | 


| rers, 


i apartment, 


| MINNEAI POLIS, MINN. 


| Moimt 
| finest 


SE Le tl Ay gn, ; 


| Dimensions, 


| 


20-2 


$02 S. Flores St. 


Say AVE Coal with Heated , Nir | 


‘Women’s Ready-to-Wear 


‘MAIN AND 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


a | 


Sennen suman ; o i 
THE: WRIGHIS 
CLEANERS AND DYERS OF 
HIGH CLASS MATERIALS 
The shop of service for ladies and 
gentiemen 
A phene call brings oor car te your deer 
Address a20 « lay Avenue 
' = lll 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


RIEGLER 
ICE CREAM COMPANY 
S00 East 
SAN ANTONIO, 
PURE 


i 


Houston St.. 
sy .% € 
ICE CREAM 
178 of 179 


nea *f 


a 
: 


pei ete 


“South KE. nd Cleaners 


1OnT VIOWAN "I TTAM 
Phone Hadler 488 Phone Hedley 1071 


A, ® le aners and Dy ers 


2 


ewe 


EV E RITT-BUE LOW CO. 
WOMAN'S CLOTHIERS 
Specialized Service 
SEH OUR 


The Lre/esive Specialty Sioa se 
o*«/or Ceminne Appare/*** 


Saul Wolfson 
Dry Goods Company Exclusive Milliner 
: ‘ NELLIE KNOBLOCK 


San Antonio 915 Malm Street 
Since 1868 L EVY BROS. 
J. W. DONNELL DRY GOODS CO. 


‘ We believe this to he the 
Clothier and Furnisher ; . lu . te anh 
- Largest Exclusive Woman's Store 
OTnston 4* : 


ry ae agg in the South 
rHE VOGI 


3 HOUSTON, TEX. 
WOMEN’S WEAR : 
weeiiie M A, SHE x RAUEELED 
SAN ANTONIO, . 


Mission Wood & Coal Co. 
S. N. BURDIN, MGR. 
COAL Ring 419—Woop 


Furnishings for the Ilome 
KING FURNITURE CO 


> , - 
WES STREET 


. 


c 


ANTONIO 


% 
|: 
4 


AT OF 


> 
225 FE. Houston Street, TEXAS | 

: Tadies’ a 
1802 FANNIN #1 Pe 


MILLINERY 


ne Pts Ter T7148 


_— ee on ee ne — rs ~~ * 


akowitz Ros 


Outfitters for Men and Boys 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Or, ’ i o\ VIERCE 


James Kann VW Lockhart 


PF, 
HOUSE HOL 1) FU RNITU RE CO. 


Ww. & St. Marg St “an Antonio 
[*? one ftrockertt v ore 
Tem TRADE WHITH 1 


HOF 
YSTEM 


ANTONIO 


— — — tn 


LEOPOLD & PRICE 
Kuppenheimer Clothing . 


finposite Rice Hlote}l 
OUTFITTERS TO MEN 
Hiounseton, Texres 


Commerce 
Te aly 
CONE 


OKAHR 

Kk PAIRING 
LOSOYA STREET SAN 

MADAME D'ANTON 


DANCING 
-nd FLOOR CAMPUS 
: Travia 507 
ts plumbing CALL 


TRAVIS 1748 


{ or, “ 


“ 


te the Best of Everything 


For Everybody at 


W.C.Munn Co. 


TEXAS 


STUDIO CAFE 


If it 


719 RIVER AVENUE HOUS STON, 


THE CHICAGO DYE WORKS 
Dry Cleaning and Dyeing 
09 AVENUB ie cia } 1083 | 
ARSENAL AUTO PARTS CO. 


Used Auto Parts and Accessories 


Crockett 8634 


- ees ee 


“James F urniture Co. 


Price, Quality and Service 


Capital at Milam 


_ HOUSTON, TEX. 
Ed. C. 


Qt. WORTH, TEX. 


~~ 


Smith Marnie! Co. 
(ash or easy terme 

RUG SPECIALISTS 

+e 10) Texas Avenue 

1F IT is ‘WORTH ae you WILL | FLND 


| STOWERS 
FURNITURECOMPANY 


We Are Naw: Showing Bachasive 


Summer Styles in 


Millinery and Accessories 
THE FAIR, FORT WORTH _ 
SANGER BROS. 


HOUSTON AT. SECOND STREET 
rs. WORTH. TEXAS 
THE HOUSE OF 
QUANTITY, QUALITY AND PRICE 
_ We solicit a liberal share of your patronage. 


JACKSON’S 
Women’s Wear Exclusively 


Ll orders will receive the usual atten- 
tion characteristic of Jackson's service 


NORVELL 


French 
Street 


SHOES & HOSTERY _ 
J. J. Sweeney Jewelry Co. 


: Est ablished 1875 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware.. Fine China, 
Watches. Novelties, Leather Goods. 
419 Main St., Cor. Prairie Ave. 
HOTS’ rON, TEXAS 


THE WARREN CO, 
Plumbing and Heating 
609 San Jacinto Street 

Phone: Preston — 163 


Underwear, Novelties | 


Hiouston 


Corsets. 
Six Fifteen 


Millinery, 


Sam H. ‘Taylor Company 
PRINTING 
1200-11 Ft 


SANDEGARD GROCERY CO. 


A in almost every neighborhood 

We Save You 20% 

HOUSTON STREET MEAT 
now consolidated beast 
CENTRAL GROCERY COMPANY 

Fresh and Cured Meats. Fancy Croceries 
1304 Houston Street Phone Lamar 2201 
— = - ~ —_ ——~ — o ee aed 


TEXAS TOP WORKS, J. G. Meserole, Prop. 
Automobile tops, 


lights and curtains, dust hoods, 
fan belts, or anything in onmr line. 304 Com- 
merce Street, Tel. Lamar 262. 


LADD FURNITURE AND CARPET CO. 
Respectfully Solicits Your Patronage 
Furniture, Floor Coverings. Stoves 

Quality Good, Prices Right 
S. 


EK. JEWELL 
HIGH CLASS AUTOMOBILE -REPAIRING 
7OT Commerce Lamar S55 
WALK-OVER SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 
WALK-OVER BOOT SHOP 
S11 OV STON STRE Ber 


SO 


EL PASO, TEX. 


Pes 


WATSON’S GROCERIES 


Are ‘‘Famous for Quality’’ 
JOHN B. WAT SON, 210 Texas St. 
WOMEN’S TOGGERY 


218 Mesa Avenue 
The Shop of Individual Styles in Suits, Dresses, 
Skirts, Blouses and Millinery. 
J. ¥. ROBERTSON 
Commission Furniture Salesman 
Mail Address: P. O. Box 1008 
109-11 S. Stanton S8t.. BL PASO. TEX. As 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


C. H. HANSON & SON 
5959 CHICAGO AVENUE TEL. AUS. 476 


Sells REAL ESTATE, makes and sells FIRST 
MORTGAGE LOANS, places INSURA ANCE, does 
RENTING and NOUTARY PUBLIC work. TRY 
us. 


ee eee 


LT 


| Keown Hardware Co. 


Preston, bet. Main and Travis Sts. 
PHONE PRESTON 241 


~ Dealy-Adey-E! gin Co, 


Manufacturing Stationers 
PRINTERS BOOKBINDERS _ 
Quality Paint oe 
MASURY 


James Bute Company 
TEXAS AVE. and FANNIN STS. 


QUALITY SERVICE 


The Q and S FLORISTS 


Corner Travis and McKinney 
Across street from (Carnegie Library 
Phone Preston — 5194 


Throckmorton Worth. Texas | 


store 


—— 


MARKET 


a ee 
ee Se 


Automobile Owners Faenvenins 


Association 
RECIPROCAL AUTOMOBILE INSTRANCE 
W. L. DENNIS. General Manager 
Union National Bank Blde. 


OLIVER & CO. 


Successors to Binz, Settegast & Oliver 
FIRE AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


i Binz eee 


- 
OE le 


TCs sss 


WACO, TEXAS 


oy 
a 


-— 


. GRAF [AM JARRE ELL CO. 
The Woman’s Department Store 
Ready-to-Wear Garments, Millinery, 


Piece Goods 


BANK AND STORE 
FURNITURE 


The Mailander Com 


peo __Waco. Texas pany 


THE DAVIS- S) (ITH 
Phone Douglas 5: 24 + ed «MeN BOOTERIE 
Boul. Ist Apt. B, © Nice The Shoe Store of Personal Attention 


closet, every convenience 
700 AUSTIN STREET. WAco 


Lady emp. Tel. Oak. 


Scots gma gee 
ee ee THE STYLE SHOP 

MEN'S CLOTHIERS 

Bar rae 


AVENUE MARKET 


_...... | Groceries, Meats, Fruits — Vegetables 
FPREE DELIVE 


GR LO ey age el 


LL Ao 


Clea aning and Dyemg 
DAVID WEBER 


THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


40°32 Drexel 
het room large 
other roomers. 


WANTHD—Completely 
north or netthweet: 
1) SO Monitor, 


ape 
best | 
‘ago 
FOR RENT—Oct. Ist, well furnished 6-reem | 
near lake; sun porches: 2 baths: | 
elevator Prot., t el. Ch 1292. 


———— ~ap 


A site Sen: vour home on beautiful | 

Avenue. rene rally ‘onside »re<dd the PHONE 695 
street in Minneapolis, This ave 
nue runs afoeng the crest of Lowry Hill and 
overlooks the Parade—a large public park. 
Charmingly irregular in shape, these lots pos- 
ses® splendid possibilities for an ideal home 
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from Bach's chorales. 
a romantic, he can play Chopin’s great 
polonaises with unsurpassed effect, 
but it is in the deeply serious and 
poetic concertos of Beethoven and 


the other, that he excels. 


view. 


inative grasp than in beauty of tone 
or delicacy of phrasing. In the later 
sonatas of Beethoven he finds full 
scope for his intellectual gifts of in- 


his only rival is Busoni. 

Godowsky, who came to us from 
America, was a revelation of-what the 
human fingers could do. By general 
musical critics and pro- 


of any 


tone-production 
In him the special- 


before the public. 


differentiates artists of the same 
genre, finds its outstanding and pre- 
eminent exemplar. 
perfection of passage work that he 


in overcoming difficulties. Technical 
difficulties simply do not exist for 


tone shows that technique means 


all artists, than mere skill in execu- 
tion. 


Other players of a kindred type only 
less distinguished for their 
pianistic skill are Rosenthal and Har- 
old Bauer, neither of whom has been 


a mencra- heard in recent years on this side the 


not- 


performers 
amis is | 
ind Rubin- 


ue of pi- 
inded that 
yas also a 
world of 


‘Channel. 
° thal of the tremendous 


The performance by Rosen- 
“Don ‘Juan” 


fantasia of Liszt and that of the 


Schumann 


Russian Celebrities 


has execution enough | 
to reveal great gifts of interpretation | Prominence, as a center of what some 
Perhaps he 1s Call advanced thought. 


heard at his hest in his own astonish- | 4n important factor in New York, and 


ingly ingenious preludes on themes! What it teaches has been echoed far 
Without being | 4nd wide. Although officially a school ; 


Brahms on the one hand, and in the! Work which the Rand School 


fantastic transcriptions of Liszt on| @chieved in 
Within six months it has formed the 


Mr. Lamond has been called the Muscles of an orchestra, which will 


greatest pianist of British extraction, | $000, no doubt, do credit to itself, as 


and he certainly exhibits much more| the Workmen's Symphony. 
virility than Mr. Borvich, who has of | 4!so laid the foundations of a. chorus. 


late somewhat dropped out of public | At present there are over 50 musicians,! treated is full of varied and quick- 
Lamond’s recent recital has ™ale and female, in the orchestra. But) shifting moods. | } | 
confirmed the judgment that his gift , it is hoped that in another year or S0,| have tried to express these changing | 4 the same time, his voice, if sub- 
lies rather in plastic force and imag- | Perhaps sooner, the number will be/and shifting moods in my music. 


terpretation, and in this field probably | 


| Englander. 


‘symphony orchestra. 
‘though 


It is in flawless | 
musical 


excels and in an almost magical skill | 


him, and the exquisite quality of his | 


much more for him, as it should for. 


Workmen’s Symphony, 
siast. 
airs quite freely; a man of character,! music-drama. 
by birth and by descent he is a New that the master to whom we are in- 
his 'debted for that wonderful work, ‘Tris- 


‘A WORKERS’ SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


! Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
The Rand School has attained much 


It has become 


of social science, in its activities it 
| embraces many fields, notably, of late, 
that of music. 

| The outer world knows little of the 
has 
its music department. 


It has 


raised to a hundred. 
Carl directs the 
is an enthu- 


A man of convictions, which he 


Ruggles, who 


Before taking up 


opera managers. 


this veil will be removed until the 
opera is published, as it may be very 
soon. The composer has, 


of a widely known conductor who has 


formulation of a new musical 


new in it, the composer rather reluc- 
tantly replied as follows: 

“The whole trend of modern art in 
general, as I: see it, 
trend of what I have tried to do in 
this lyric tragedy, is toward what I 
may call—for want of clearer words— 
Short cuts and excursions across 
fields. I have broken with the clichés 


of the past. The subject I 


And, of course, I! 


Admirer of Wagner 


“Although I am a 
mirer of the Wagnerian 
feel, as 


passionate 
form 
many 


af 
I 


work at the Rand School, he had won | tan and Isolde,’ held up and delayed 
distinction as director of a western! his drama very often to make room 


His tendencies, 
broad, are ultra-modern. He 
bows to Bach, to Brahmg, to Bee- 
thoven; but he admires Debussy, and 
As a conduc- 
he i§ said to have authority, 
his followers. 

No charge of any kind is made for 
instruction, at the Rand 
School. Next year, perhaps, some fees 
will be required as a condition of 
membership in the orchestra. There 
seems no reason why the musicians 
should not pay for their tuition, like 
the other students. The Workmen's 
Symphony, as its name indicates, is 


‘composed exclusively of wage earners. 
Among these are mechanics, shopmen, 


purely | 


| gray. 
hot radical, 


| concerto by Bauer are’ 
o things that linger in the nremory. 
Eeot, only | Both are pianists of the first rank. 


clerks, stenographers, and garment 
workers. Some are quite young—mere 
youths and girls; some are adults; 
others, a small minority, are growing 
Each member is of course a red 
but, as they leave the 
street and walk into their concert 
room, the players think of music—only 
music. Their dreams, their doctrines, 


| they enter, with their hats. Their rights 


and wrongs, as they conceive them, are 


| 
| 


ior symphonic development. His own 
theory of, art, in short, was sacrificed 
at many points. And why? 


though his own librettist and profes- 


; 


| 
| 
| 


before all else, 


‘them might, under correct 


Debussy saw the flaws in Wagner's | 


practice of art, and the result we had 
in ‘Pelléas et Mélisande.’ 
of that work are no less evident than 
its defects, which are all summed up, 


as I believe, in the word ‘monotony.’ | 


Schonberg, in his short piano compo- | wel, but I do like to feel sure that 


‘Five Orchestral | 


Sitions and in his 


The merits | 


| Mr. 


! 
evens in dramatic music. “Up to the, 
present, it has not been shown to any | 


| 


A veil of mystery has been woven. 
round the work, nor is it likely that, 


however, | 
told a representative of The Christian | 
Science Monitor that in the opinion 


THE QUESTION OF 
VOICE 


ee een 
= ee eae ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


pay. So you are likely to find him 


soon 
, topple.” 


t 
NEW YORK, New York—lIs there 


any excuse for a tenor voice being 


'Shrill and piercing, or what is known 


seen his score in manuscript, it is the | as white: 
idiom. | 
On being asked to say what there was | 


There is neither excuse nor neces- 
sity for it, according to William 
Thorner, the vocal teacher. “A tenor 
who produces his tone properly,” said 
Trorner,- talking one day at 


‘his studio with a represeatativeof The 


and the whole. 


Christian Science Monitor, “ought to 


‘be able to make his singing agreeable 


'to hear. 


If he has a good quality of 
start’ with, and if he 


voice to is 


| trained to correct ways of tone pro- 


have | duction, he should succeed in satisfy- 


fing those who listen to himi, as far as 


| otherwise spoilt, no matter what 
ad-" 


feel, | 


|in their tone with color. 
Because, | 


richness and pleasantness of sound go. 


jected to poor training in tone produc- 
tion, will speedily become blanched, or 
the 
quality may have been at the outset. 
“White-voiced tenors are. indeed, an 
infliction upon audiences: and we find 
many such taking part in concert and 
opera performances. Not to speak too 
dogmatically, I should say most of 
conditions 
of teaching, replace that which is white 
[ should not 


want to try to rehabilitate too many 


of them myself, for I am not so much 


sedly an exponent of drama, he was, | interested 


a great musician. | 


in setting wrong voices 
right as in establishing voices right in 
the first place. I prefer building from 
the foundation. And even so, I want 
to be sure that a voice has promise 
before I take it in charge. I do not 


‘care how hard I have to work to school 


i 


Pieces,’ has paved the way for a more. 


modern method. 
“My efforts in the work I have now 
finished have been directed toward 


tones and words—words which, in the 


a voung man or a young woman to sing 


talent is there before I begin. 
Those Who Sing 


“Think a moment of proportions. 
Here in the United States live 110,090,- 


000 people, only as ‘ > whon 
the absolute and perfect wedding of| people, only a small part of whom 


libretto I have chosen, are the poet-. 
ical and eloquent expression of moods | 


and dreams, thoughts, passions, 
and anguish. 
the few to whom I have shown it, 
been termed futuristic, this does not 
imply that I have despised or dis- 


carded melody. It is my conviction 


| their social schemes are, hung up as/that in music—and more especially in 


music-drama—the me- 
be sacrificed. 


what we call 
lodic line should never 


joy, | 
While my score has, by | 


Rachmaninoff makes his appeal in a/| forgotten when they tune their in-| The monotonous repetition of words 


threefold capacity. 


He is the com- | struments. 


| 


sung to a melodic area of minor 


‘requisite. 


will ever study singing. The persons 


in a community like New York hav-. 


ing the gifts that are desirable for 
singing number, I fancy, about one in 
2000. Those who are actually en- 
dowed with voices for singing would 
number many more than that. But 
voice, let me assure you, is not the 
whole thing. Good appearance is a 
More than that, a man or 
to be a singer must have 
The last per- 


a woman 
intelligence and taste. 
son I want to teach is one lacking 
the discernment and the discrimina- 
tion which go to make up taste. Those 


. 


going about looking for a job to sing 
before he is ready to be heard. And 
inevitably, when he does that way. he 
finds his. poorly grounded success 


beginning to shake; then to 


Necessity for Practice 


“Understand me, I am not denying 
that there are American men who can 
Sing. You can easily call to mind 
& number of native tenors and bari- 
tones of the first rank. They have 
been willing to go through the hard- 
ships of real vocal study. The whole 
prospect would be better. as has so 
many times been said, if more oppor- 
tunity were to be had in the United 
States for beginners to make public 
appearances, especially in opera. But 
we must do the best we can against 
that disadvantage. We must teach 
voice as well as they do in Europe, 
even if we have not the chance for 
practice which they have there 

“The encouraging thing about it all 
is that so much good vocal teaching 
being done, particularly in New 
York and Chicago, to name two cities 
which I happen to know something 
about. I know that when al! the 
vocal teaching of the country is taken 
together, a great deal of it bad; 
the reason being that somebody gets 
up a theory and tries it on his pupils, 
and somebody else gets up a counter- 
theory and tries it on his. But truly. 
the only kind of teaching you can call 
right the kind that turns out ae- 
ceptable singers. Let judgment of us 
rest tn our pupils’ voices. 

“One thing I would like to see done 
in the interest of good vocal teaching. 
[ would like to have it made obliga- 
tory for all young persons who desire 
to take up serious study to pass an 
examination, to show that they are 
fit for the work. I could outline to 
you a scheme for the testing of those 
who aspire to a career singers. 


is 


is 


is 


as 


. Students. 


from 


'axer 


But that would be matter for a sepa- | 


rate talk. Only let me say that I 
believe the qualifications of cadidates 
could more or less easily be found 
out. The question turns largely on 
how much capacity for growth a pu- 
pil has. Sometimes we have pupils 
who are deficient at first and 
under training, greatly .mprove. Again, 


' be 
theatrical managers, the J. C. William- 


| burning what was left 


flabby garment 
who, | 


we have those who do a little that. 


is good and who never go beyond that 
little. They may try and try and yet 
get nowhere. What they need a 
certain spark. This, I suppose, 
be inborn. Explain it as you will, | 


is 


we recognize it quickly enough when | United States. 
urally advertised as coming here with 
j international reputations, 


| 


| from one point of view is that of Miss 


it is present.” 


PARIS ENCOURAGES 


must | 


‘cans who have become interested 


veloped. and the letter asks for advice 


and encouragement from whatever 
Quarter it may come. Mention & made 
of an offer of scholarships by Amer'- 
To 
state the scheme more in detalii ‘ 
session of three monthe will be offered 
each summer. reserved for American 
eepecially to student« of 
American conservatories and mus 
schools, who desire to carry on thei 
work under the guidance of professors 
the National Conservatory. of 


Paris 


AUSTRALIAN OPERA 


ON A NEW FOOTING 


Mo 
Oe. 


special to The Christian Srience - 
from its Austraiasian News 
SYDNEY, New South Wales — The 
Rigo Opera Company had a sadly short 
run The of the alleged 
epidemic were a serious blow but the 
production of an _ insufficientiy 
hearsed opera was equally deleterious. 
This was done on more than one occa. 
sion in Melbourne. 
It is all very well to think that 
a certain amount advertising, 
scratch orchestra and 
with a life-long 
can make good with opera even of the 
old-fashioned type. Amateur artista, 
however well they can sing, are not 
made into professionals by a signed 
contract for $40 a week. A chorus wi)! 
probably remain a body of singing 
marionettes just as long as no one 
shows them the difference. And no in 
telligent audience in the whole world 
can be expected to rise toa love scene 
in which the ardent Italian outbursts 


restrictions 


re 


with 


of A 


a stage man 


experience, 


one 


are answered timidly and naively in 
'English or Australian as the case may 
, be. 
;our merriment. 
expect. 


If we are polite we will restrain 
That is all ome may 


But now we are told that things will 
different. In the first place the 


son Company, have plucked from the 
of the whole 
furniture. this rather 
they will put the 
whale-bone of business acumen; an. 
added warp of autocracy wil) trans- 
form the stage and its immediate en- 


operatic in 


‘virons into something more nearly ap- 


proaching a barrack square. Already 


| With a view to eliminating some of the 


monstrosities, they have 
five male singers from the 
These artists are nat- 


tri-lingual 
imported 


The most interesting engagement 


ber: ; 
Twice weekly, as a rule, and always thirds, with the melodic phrase given | 


‘to the orchestra, may serve its pur-| W20 come to me deficient in taste I 


always advise to take up something 
else besides vocal study. I tell them 
right out they will get nowhere as 
singers. 

| “Then there are qualifications which 


yas a tre-|' poser of the most popular of recent 
mtellectual pianoforte pieces in the preludes, as on Sundays, in the early forenoon, the 
ant, who, well as of a fine concerto and of the orchestra assembles for three-hour re-| pose for the space of a few bars; but, 
) mot UNi- | probably finest symphony of the last hearsals. The wives and mothers of|as a medium or fixed mode of proced- | 
of his dozen years. He is also a conductor ‘the musicians often come witlt them,!ure, it defeats its ends, because it, 
hing and a solo pianist of the highest class. | bringing their babies in their arms.|ignores the great, full, human possi- | 


Amy Castles, an Australian dramatic 


AMERICAN STUDENTS 
Se ee soprano who, prior to the war, was 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | permanently connected with the Royal 
From Paris, France, has been sent |OPera House at Vienna. She did there 


broadcast a letter describing an edu-|™uch important understudy work to 


Miss Selma Kurz, the idol of Vienna. 


er for- Rachmaninoff is a pupil of that other’ From time to time some well-known 
stein delightful Russian pianist, Siloti, and | artist may drop in, to observe and lis- 


ed- the two together represent all that is | ten. 
0 best in the new Russian school of /no means easy, are greatly lightened 


'music with its imaginative depths and | by the eagerness he, reads in his mu- 


th the ex- 


POUS 4P- sense of mystery. 


hose days 


me at the 
hundreds 
se and 
fs in the 


thereafter 
st deserv- 
ist before 

he did | 


were 4 


ho played 
( not at- 
ir, Pade-" 
a but 
‘to cancel 
ppoint- 
The 


ue 
‘ex 
Lad 


to be. 


If Rachmaninoff lacks some of the 


tone restraint and sobriety which so dis- 


tinguished the piano playing of Siloti, 
hé possesses other gifts of tempera- 
ment and originality, above all of nor- 
mality, that few Russian pianist-com- 
posers can lay claim to. He is an 


; 


The conductor’s duties, while by 


sicians. It is quite plain that to those 
workingmen and women the music of 
the masters spells romance. 


A Thorough Training School 


“All who Come to our rehearsals,” 
says Mr. Ruggles, “come from sheer 
love of music, and nothing but great 


executant of extraordinary skill, but | music will they get here while I’m in 


there is nothing of the acrobat about | charge of the orchestra. 
his playing any more than there -is 


about his teacher’s, who is famous 


among artists for his freedom from 


extravagance and his quiet mastery of 
ll the resources of his instrument. 
Rachmaninoff is destined to play an im- 
portant part in the future of Slavonic 
music, for he has an originality and 
power both as virtuoso and composer 
that promise great things. More nor- 
mal than Tschaikowsky, he does not 


rush into the extremes of melancholy | pamrosch orchestras. 


depression, alternating with frenzied 


perts excitement, and he has a natural gift 


the great symphonist. 


; 


| 
| 


| 


Mark Hambourg is another Russian phony of Mozart. 


You have no 
notion what our work means to these 
people. It has lent unsuspected glad- 
ness to their lives.” 

The instruction which the Rand 
School music students get is as thor- 
ough as in the best training schools 
extant. \Nothing is neglected. Each 


dot and stress, each slur and empha- 


sis is marked by the conductor and 
his assistants, just as it would be at 
rehearsals of the Philharmonic and 
At the begin- 
ning of his task, a labor of love to 
him, after recruiting and then group- 


cular | of orchestral writing that reminds one— ing his musicians, Mr. Ruggles set 
, as well of 


them going with the G minor sym- 
From this he led 


Will deny player of uncommon personality, who| them gently on to Beethoven, choos- 
i, or the has been in England during the war. jng as/a first example of that master 
| tion Hambourg is remarkable for power 
ar school. leaning toward the sensational, but 
lot appear has undeniable gifts df interpretation. 


the A player of greater refinement who. 


‘as many has added immensely to his reputation 


gifts.’ of late is Moiseiwitsch. 
grada- performance of Rachmaninoff’s great 
tion, concerto was accounted even finer 
and than that of the composer himself. 
he! Moiseiwitsch is certainly one of the 


x 
mr: 
o. 


i 


His recent 


ign gift. most accomplished masters of the key- 


6 in 1894) board who have arisen in recent years 
iy taken and is always most 
e of the hear. 


i} 


interesting to 
He has not only a fine tech- 


| 


the “Coriolanus” overture. Massenet 
and other exponents of the more 
graceful and less heavy schools of 
music were not neglected. Eventu- 
ally, it is the intention of the conduc- 
tor to teach the immortal nine, and 
the symphonies of Brahms, Schubert, 
and Schumann. 

The orchestra as it is now made up 
includes 13 first ‘violins, 11 second 
violins, nine ‘cellos, and about 25 


players on wood and brass wind in- 


struments. 


nces nique, but plays with sympathy and | 


i 
re cannot 
c are at- 


or by his 
jon seem | 
ig: is cer-. 


rt 


whit | 


him 
His 
but 


ties unfailing power. 


NEW ORCHESTRA TO 


PLAY GERMAN WORKS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from ite: Mastern News Office 


out by way of announcing his season. 
The music of Richard Strauss will 

be reinstated and things will be 

largely back on the basis where they 


| harps, 


'hearsals. 


Some of the strings are 
of unusually good quality. So far 
there are no regular bassoons or 
nor is there an organ; two 
hired bassoons take part in ‘the re- 
The concert hall is hand- 
some in its way, and large enough to 
seat at least 500 persons. According to 
Mr. Ruggles (of whom more anon) 
perfect discipline is maintained in 
the Workmen’s Symphony. Many 
members hope some day to become 
professionals. A few of them, indeed, 
have already qualified in the Volpe 
Symphony and other orchestras. Only 
a short time ago, the music depart- 
ment of the Rand School was merely 
a name; now, after a few months of 
strenuous work, it is taking shape. 
Already it has come to bf a promise 
of an efficient and artistic organiza- 


stood until the war made all German | tion with a real will, a guiding pur- 
pees, and a future. 


music, except that of the old masters, 


play : 
at- “Unwelcome in American concert halls, 


tently 


ia 


Bauer, Rachmaninoff, Novaezs, 


Godowsky and Kreisler. 


The New Symphony Orchestra was better known as a composer. 


organized last spring, under the aus- 


Varese’s services, calling in Mr. Bo- 


| eae. 


In the lists of soloists are the names — 
of 


| 


New Composition Veiled in Mystery 


And this result is due, of course, to 


'the conductor, who may ere long be 


pices of a board of guarantors with little, 
Edgar Varese as conductor, the origi-| years past been writing what is labled 
nal pian being that works of lesser-| the most daring and ambitious work 
known, non-German composers would yet attempted in this country in the 
be given liberal representation. After) direction of music-drama. 
the first concert, the musicians are sical theories are, fn their way, so 
understood to have taken affairs into radical that by the few distinguished 
‘their own hands, dispensing with Mr. | critics of authority who have read his 


Though 
till quite lately he had published very 
Carl Ruggles has for some 


His mu- 


rcore his now virtually comp!eted 


danzky and adopting a reactionary and | lyric tragedy, as he prefers to call his 
conventional policy in respect to pro-. work, has been labeled futuristic. One 


; 


eminent musician thinks it a new de- 


bilities of vocal expression.” 

From this one might infer, if not 
assume, that his lyric tragedy, as Mr. 
Ruggles sees it, is neither so re- 


dundant as “The Ring’ nor so delib-. 


erately vague and pale as “Pelléas.” 


What else the promised work may or, 
may not be will all depend upon the 


nature of the libretto. 

As to his theme, 
conductor was extremely reticent. He 
made it plain, though, that he was 
more than contented with his libretto, 
which, “with the possible exception of 
the ‘Pelléas’ book,” he thought 
finest in the world for lyric purposes. 


A Poetic Theme 

“The tragedy,” said Mr. Ruggles, 
“which a well-known critic has made 
into a libretto, is one of the most beau- 
tiful and impressive of our time. It 
has the poignancy and poetry a com- 
poser hopes to find in music-drama. 


i 
| 


i 


the composer- | 


count enormously but which are not 
observable at once. A person’s char- 
acter has a way of disclosing itself in 
his singing. Not the first moment you 
hear him, but after a while. Some) 
voices are stingy of their tone. Others 
are generous. And as is the voice, so, 
usually, is the singer. A person of 
parsimonious disposition holds on to 
his voice and keeps some of the fone 


back. One who is generously inclined 


the | 


It | 


has fantasy and charm, and grace and | 
passion, with a deep, constant, tragic | 


undercurrent: 
varying forms of verse) 
themselves. 


simply sing 


unanswerable object lesson. 


lish lines has had the intelligence to 


tressing consequences, but for the ear 
and heart of those who hear 
words. 
than for some writers; as, besides be- 
ing musical, he has been a playwright. 

“In the libretto you will 
formal arias, no duog nor ensembles of 
the old operatic brand. As in the 
case of ‘Pelléas,’ one 


answers. 
tic to a fault. 
and poetic. 
but far more powerful. But I have 
said too much already for discretion. 
I must say no more.” 

Before leaving Mr. Ruggles, the in- 
terviewer was told that the work 
which he has composed had won fame 
not only in the United States, but 
also in France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and England. It 


The lines (which are in| 


write not for the eye, as some of our| ‘im this country. 


most talked-of librettists do with dis- | 
| pressed, 


person only | 
speaks at any moment, and another , *!98ins, 


The opening act is fantas- | 


| desirous before all else t 


They will supply those | 
who delight in scorning English and | hOW 
who predict it is not musical with an | 

imen of the highest authentication as 


‘“The man who invented the Eng-| Prophets, that music must presently 
have a luxuriant period of flowering 


his | 
This was less difficult for him) 


find no. : 
/perament to music. 


lets his voice go out to his listeners; 
not in a yell, of course, but in large- 
ness and fullness of sound. And with 
his voice goes his heart.” 


To illustrate the point, Mr. Thorner| About 200 students, men and women, 


“mentioned the name of a man who has_ Will be accommodated. 


won high renown upon the opera stage 
and concert. platform, and asked: “Is| 


he not a person of broad mind and 


liberal outlook? Unmistakably he is. 
You know it by the complete way in 
which he gives himself out when he 
sings. 


The Future in America 


“Speaking of vocal enthusiasm in| 
the United States, I am reminded of. 
the national equation affects | 
matters.. We have heard it said by 


I quite agree; and | 
assent to the view, so often ex-. 
that remarkable vocal ma- 
terial exists here, ready to be made. 
something of. But I will not go into. 
those questions, nor will I speculate. 


I 


upon the comparative susceptibility of 


the American and the European tem- 
But I would like | 


to make a passing remark on the ar-. 
dent zeal of the American woman for. 


in contrast with the cold cu-| 
riosity of the American man. 


likes to develop it for the voice’s sake. 


_The-art rather than the profession of 
‘singing calls her. The American man. | 


investment. 
' most 


has been) 


printed in all of the countries named, 


Here, 
is 


in verse and prose forms. 
the English version, which 


in | 
the | 


foundation of the libretto, it has been. 
acted many times by well-known stars. | 


ITALIAN OPERA IN MEXICO 
MEXICO CITY, Mexico— 
Caruso, tenor, 


Enrico | 
and Gabriela Besan- | 


zoni, contralto, are to be the leading | 
singers of the Italian company that is 


to give opera in the Teatro Esperanza 
Iris, on the last Monday in September 
and the five Thursdays in October. 
Other members of the company will 
‘be Francesca Peralta, Junita Carac- 
ciolo, Edith Mason, Nina Morgana, 
Adda Navarrete, Augusto Ordonez, 
Leon Rothier, Adamho Didur. The di- 
rectors are to be Messrs. Polacco, 
Armani, Moranzoni, and Pappi. The 
repertory will be selected from the 
following titles: “‘Aida,”’ “Un Ballo in 
Maschera,’” “La Forza del Destino,” 
“Carmen,” “Samson et Dalila,” “Mar- 
tha,” “Elisir d'’Amore,” “Manon” 
(Puccini), “Pavasos,” “Gioconda,” 
“Pecador de Perlas,” ‘Werther,’ 
| “Mignon.” 


Hotel Commercial. 


on the contrary, is inclined-to regard | 
his voice, if he has one, as a field for | 
‘How soon,’ he is al-| 
Sure to ask, ‘can I begin to 
make money with it?” He is generally 

Oo make it 


ot eee 
— 


Si BYE 
SAMMIS 
MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 


-CONCERT-ARTIST 


610 Fine Arts Bldg., 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Wabash 582 


ELIZABETH STOKES — 


Soprano—Concert Artist 


Suite 633, Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO 
Tel. Hyde Park 1402 


ELIZABETH FOURNIER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
LARIMA, 


The) 


The next is pathetic | American woman, if she has a voice, 


The third is all of these, | 


/ 
t 


WASHINGTON | 


cational project whereby American | 
students of music may attend summer 
classes and receive training similar 
to that furnished by the Paris Con- 
servatory. The institution, according 


: 


Miss Castles will sing Butterfly and 
Mimi rdles, which she has studied 
minutely. 

The Williamson Company have also 


to plans now formulated, will bear the |engaged Miss Minnie Everett, one of 


name French High School of Musical | their chief musical 


comedy chorus 


Studies, and will open in July, 1920, | mistresses, to coach chorus and prin- 
under the direction of Alfred Bruneau | Cipals in some of the necessary know!- 


and Francis Casadesus. 


housed at Fontainebleau, near Paris, | craft. 


It is to be | edge of posture, movement, and stage- 


It is to b>» hoped none the 


in a building provided by the French | less that the company will not acquire 
Ministry of Fine Arts, with the as- | any of that exaggerated sense of de- 


sistance of the municipality of Fon- 
tainebleau and private benefactors. 


The project is but partially de- | 


tail which leads much of our musical 


comedy straight to the precipice of 
burlesque. The season opens in Syd- 
ney on Aug. 9 and In Melbourne some 
six weeks later. 
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> PHONOGRAPH 
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furniture. 


and Queen Anne eras. 


ee 


Equal to Period Furniture 
from the Old World 


ACH Cheney Phonograph is a refined and dignified 
interpretation of one of the famous periods of English 


Two of the cabinets reflect the subtle charm of those old 
masters of design, Hepplewhite and Sheraton, others por- 
tray the handicraft of the Georgian, William and Mary, 


So modest and unobtrusive are these exquisite cabinets that 
they harmonize perfectly in almost any environment. 
workmanship and finish they are masterpieces. 


You will learn to love the Cheney—outwardly so refined. 
inwardly capable of producing tones as sweet and pure as 
nature's own. The longer you play it the sweeter it grows. 
Its price is no higher than others. 


CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, USA. 


An interesting catalog. and name of nearest Cheney dealer 


In 


erent on request 
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“Our Pather whic 
when he spone of 


THE HOME FORUM = 


ee — ee ~—~-- ae ——— — ——— _ . Unity art in heaven,” 


ence Monitor; mY Father, and your Father,” aad 
on numerogs other occasions 

In those two statements from tre 
Fourth Gospel the entire metmphys- 
ical meaning of unity is revealed 
Unity does not consist In the getting 
together of any number of peopie for 
self-congratulation or for the 
cism of those who do not agrees 
them: that is animai magnet 
Unity is the agreement of peopiec 
nay have 
one another. in a common understand: 
ing of the Christ, which. makes them 
all, to an equal extent abie (to speax 
of Prin: as “my Father. and your 
Father.” uch unity irveTegadie, 
for it is of men, but of God 


me.) te 
4 “t m4 
oe Vi * 
‘ee 
i 
, : t 


e to his Miscel- 
Ps Hughs, near 


Written for The Christian Sc 
the 
cona- 
the 


18 


HE world really has hardiy 

faintest conception of what 
stitutes unity Ask the man in 
street, and he will tell you that it 
manifested in a number of people 
working together for a common end 
But > Take the example of the 
,late war, and what will an examina- 
tion of the conditions then obtaining 
reveal? Just this, that though any 
|one of the nations engaged wes in- 
‘tent on gaining the victory, and united 
‘in this desire, yet in every case there 
|'was the utmost difference of opinion 
'as to the best means to that end. and 
an even wider divergence of opinion 


_ 


.. in 1624 be- 
. eriti 
with 
ism 


Ww ho 


is it 


Pi. tiitcsnenanenatnaitiaaatiiions 


1 polite litera- 

e five who were 

} he took the 
ris.... It was 
Sept 1641) that 
ght from 
>» Mr. Edward 


never seen or spoken to 


* 
. ) 
\ a 4 
. = <. 
ae 
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‘iple 
S is 


nor 


efham College, 
offeffon of the 
| Mr Leonard 


n in that Coun-| 


A the Eaft; 
a paffage in 
-f 9m Italy by 
Mr. Thomas 

* author dated 

r in the hands 
chard Ellys 

d defign was to 
, which by 

he was en- 


‘That his Grace 
ito the eaftern 
obtain books of 
' And Dr. Smith 
ves furnifed 
nd other in- 

or taking the 
es of the ftars, 
es, for meafur- 
‘ing obfer- 

t his own ex- 
applied for the 
e of the magif- 
zondon, whofe 
he defign'd to 
yut that he was 


Db the Arcb-|, 


of recom- 


ut to the Port, | Rome he went to Padua where he was. 


the acquaintance of! 


chafe at what- 
| proper, any 
lly in the 


iver of Thames 
m whence he 
he accu- 
ible remains 
it appears from 
ot only wrote 
_ but likewife 
l other monu- 
a draught of 
lus’s Pyramid 
pwed likewife 
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Courtesy of Goodspeed’s Book Sbop, 


“Egham Lock,’’ from the etching by Seymour Haden 


—<—— 


ftaid a few weeks, and afterwards tO| out of humor with you. 
whence he embarked for iby Mr. Gray advertised; 


| 


) 


) 
/ 


the altitude of the Pole at Rome was 
41 degrees and 46 minutes. From) 


introduced to 
Francis Urfati, John Rhodius, and 
Andrew Moretti, profeffors there. 
Hence he went to Florence, where he 


Leghorn, 
Constantinople. He arrived there 
about April 1638, and was very kindly | 


| 
| 


Horace Walpole Writes 
to Mr. Gray 


Arlington Street, Feb. 18, 1768. 
You. have sent me a long and very 
obliging letter, and yet I am extremely 
I saw Poems 
I called di- 
rectly at Dodsley’s to know if this was 
to be more than a new edition? He 


received by Sir Peter Wyche the Eng-| wa; not at home himself, but his fore- 


lifh ambaffador. 
came acquainted with. Cyrill Lucaris, 
patriarch of Conftantinople, who af- 
fifted him in procuring of Greek man- 
ufcripts.... 

Mr. Greaves during his stay at Con- 
ftantinople, was affured by fome of 
the Greeks that the library which be- 
long’d formerly to the Chriftian Em- 
perors, was ftill preferved in the Sul- 
tan’s Palace, But as no Chriftian is 
allowed access thither, he could not 
examine into the truth of that ac- 
count; and Dr. Smith obferves “that 
there never has been any opportunity 
fince that time of doing it; and that 
very little regard is to be paid to the 
Greeks, who out of vanity or a defire 
of pleafing exaggerate things ex- 
tremely and invent stories without the 


| leaft colour of truth. However it ap- 


pears from Mr. Greaves’s letter from 
Constantinople dated August 2nd, 
1638, that he believed there waf a 
treafure of Greek and Latin Authors 
in the Seraglio, for having obferved 
that amongft other manufcripts he haf 
procured Ptolemy’s Almageft the 
faireft book he had ever seen, ftolen 
by a Spahy from thence he writes 
thuf: “Whereby you fee there is a 
poffability of having alfo thofe Greek 
and Latin authors which I mentioned 
in my former'letters to be buried in 
the Seraglio, if the (The word 
here is quite effac’d in the original 


Letter) were handfomely followed by 
an Ambaffador.” 


At laft he arrived at Alexandria, 
where he ftay’d four or five months, 
and made a great number of ufeful ob- 
fervations. Hence he went twice to 
Grand Cairo. .,. Having made a curi- 
ous collection of Greek, Arabic, and 
Perfic manufcripts (a catalogue of 
which he afterwards fent to M. Hardy 
and James Golius at their requeft), 
with a great number of gems, coins 
and other antiquities, he returned to 
Leghorn about midfummer 1639. Ina 
letter to Mr. Edward Pocock dated 
there June 14—24 he obferves that he 
had been near two monthf failing 
thither from Egypt. From Leghorn he 
proceeded to Florence, where he was 
“_receivéd with great civility by Ferdi- 
nand II Grand Duke of Tufcany, to 
whom he infcribed a Latin poem writ- 


ten by him at Alexandria in 1638 in 


; 


which he exhorted that Prince to clear 
thofe feas from Pirates who extremely 
infefted them. At Florence he con- 
tracted an intimacy with Robert Dud- 
ley, who was generally ftiled in Italy 
Duke of Northumberland... . 

From Florence our Autbor went to 
Rome, in order to repeat the obferva- 
tions which he had made there before, 


, and to make new ones, and defigned to 


have ftaid there feveral months, but 
the defire of returning to his own 
country induc’d him to fhorten hif ftay 
there; upon which he went to Leg- 
horn, where he took ship for England, 
and arrived there in the fummer of 
the year 1640. 


The Old Mill 


The wind sweeps over the sunny hill, 


The grass bende with the breeze. 


| 


| 
) 


: 


: 


| 


‘Its gray holds back 


The old mill whirls its arms about 
With a staid but royal wheeze. 


They built it stout and grayly squat 
Like an old-time Java brig. 

You'd know it was a sailor's work 
From its lines so trim and trig. 


the moorland’s 
brown 

From the grayer roofs below. 

It stands 4 burnished sentinel, 

In the sunset’s crimson glow. 


e—Carolyn and Gordon Hillman. 


In this City he be-| man told me he thought there were 
‘some new pieces, 


and notes to, the 
whole. It was very unkind, not only 
to go out of town without mentioning 
them to me, without showing them to 
me, but not to say a word of them in 
this letter. Do you think I am in- 
different or not curious about what 
you write? I have ceased to ask you, 
because you have so long refused to 
show me anything. You could not 
suppose I thought that you never 
write. No; but I concluded you did 
not intend, at least yet, to publish 
what you had written. As you did in- 
tend it, I. might have expected a 
month’s preference. 

You will do me the justice to own 
that 1 had always rather have seen 
your writings than have shown you 
mine; which you know are the most 
hasty trifles in the world, and which, 
though I may be fond of the subject 
when fresh, I constantly forget in a 
very short time after they are pub- 
It 


tion to others, but will not to you. 


would be affected, even to you, to say | 
I certainly | 


I am indifferent to fame. 
am not, but I am indifferent to almost 
anything I have done to acquire it. 
The greater part are mere compila- 
tions; and no wonder they are, as you 
say, incorrect, when they are com- 
monly written with people in the 
room, as “Richard” (“Historic Doubts 
on Richard III] ahd the “Noble 
Authors” were. But I doubt there is 
a more intrinsic fault in them; which 
is, that I cannot correct them. If I 
write tolerably, it must be at once; I 
can neither mend nor add. The arti- 
cles of Lord Capel and Lord Peter- 
borough, in the second edition of the 
“Noble Authors,” cost me more trouble 
than all the rest together: and you 
may perceive that the worst part of 
“Richard,” in point of ease and style, 
is what relates to the papers you gave 
me on Jane Shore, because it was 
tacked on so long afterwards, and 
when my impetus was chilled. If 
some time or other you will take the 
trouble of pointing out the inaccura- 
cies of it, I shall be much obliged to 
you: at present I shall meddle no 
more with it. It has taken its fate; 
nor did I mean to complain. I found 
it was condemned indeed beforehand, 
which was what I alluded to. 
publication (as has happened to me 
before) the success has gone beyond 
my expectation. . 

As you have written much too little, 
I have written a great deal too much, 
and think-only of finishing the two or 
three other things I @ave begun, and 
of those nothing but the last volume 
of Painters is designed for the present 
public. ... 

Pray read the new “Account of Cor- 
sica.””’ - What relates to -Paoli will 
amuse you much, There is a deal 
about the island and its divisions that 
one does not care a straw for. The 
author, Boswell, is a strange being, 
and, like Cambridge, has a rage of 
knowing anybody that ever was talked 
of. He forced himself upon me at 
Paris in spite of my teeth and my 


doors, and I see has given a foolish | 
account of.all he could pick up from | 
which 
took an antipathy to me on Rousseau’s | 


me about King Theodore. He then 


account, abused me in the newspapers, 


and exhorted Rousseau to do 80 too; |and purple. 


but as he came to see me no more, I 
forgave all the rest. 
a little sick of Rousseau bimse!l!; 
I hope it will not cure him of his 
anger to me. However, his book will, 


|l am sure, entertain you. 


I will add but a word or two more. 
1 am criticized for the expression | 


Since 


‘Louisiana 


I see he now is | 
but 


‘the 


of those that you object to? I own 1| 
think such a low expression, placed to 
ridicule an absurd instance 
folly, very forcible. 
elevated word or phrase, and to my | 
conception, it becomes as flat as pos-| 


| 


of wise | 
Replace it with an | 


‘ 


Boston, Massachusetts 


|] He Learned What It 
Was to Work — 


“A case like Mr. Haden’s is so ex- 


sible—From “Select Letters of Horace | |Ceptional that the reader may have 


Walpole.” 


A Mississippi Island 
Home 


The invitations which were sent out, 
naming a single date only, with the 
flattering implication that the visit so 
urgently desired might never come to 


an end—one of the easy fashions of| him: 


difficulty in believing that he worked 
without intending to publish,” writes 


|Philip Gilbert Hamerton in a sketch 


‘of Seymour Haden. 


“How the skill 


_came to him is still, after all explana- 
tions, a mystery. No one ever before 


was able to do work of equal quality 

after so little manual: practice.” , 
“This etcher had had much against 

the constant application of en- 


the old régime—promptly brought a| ergy to other objects, the direction of 


dozen men, with as many women, to. 
the “big house” beyond the swamp. 
This southern home, which was 
broadly typical of its class, simple 
enough in its architecture in that its 
available space, barring the watch-| 
tower in the center of the roof, was 


what 
ait | failure of the mass of amateurs is 


attention to studies of a different 
order; but one thing in his hard pro- 
fessional life has been favorable—he 


it is to work. The miserable 


upon a single floor, and its material | ‘due not so much Lo their having other 
the indigenous woods of the forest, yet | work, as to their having no work, to 
suffered no diminution in being called| their lamentable ignorance of the na- 
the big house—a name which has been, ture of work generally.” 


made to serve many a lesser structure 
for purposes of distinction. 


upon brick pillars—there are no cel-. 


| 


| 


| 


“Of his place and rank among etch- 


Set high | ers it may be necessary now to speak. 


He is frankly a pupil of Rembrandt, 


lars possible in the Mississippi Valley | but so thoroughly modern that tradi- 


country—its low, spreading 
graced the eminence upon which 
stood, dominating its wide demesne 
with a quiet dignity superior to that of 
many a statelier home. 

In design it was a Greek cross. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by deep bal- 


lished. This would sound like affecta-;conies, ornate with cornice and Cor-} 


‘inthian columns, 


its four af- 
forded as many entrances, 
the southern portal was formal] front, 
from which an avenue of arbor-vitz 
led down to the canopied landing at 
the bayou’s bank at the foot of the 
decline. The house had been designed 
and built by Harold’s father. . 
it Was who had planted the early roses 
and wistaria vines, whose gnarled 
trunks, 
trees, topped the balconies, 


arms 


throwing 


form; tion never stands 
it , nature. 


| 


) 


of which | 
| spect. 
s | by Haden 
which wearies us 


‘ He | 


Consequently, 
now woody and strong as 


between him and 
Haden has nothing whatever 
in common with the English school of 
etching, and is only mentioned in this 
placé because he happens to be an 
Englishman, not as a member of the 
school. His manner is so entirely in 
harmony with the nature of the art, 
that no man’s work, except Rem- 
brandt’s, is a safer example in this re- 
There is never, in an etching 
, that uncomfortable fatigue 
so frequently in 
modern work; he never even wishes 
to trangress the limits of the art, 
but works happily within them, as a 
sea captain commands his own ship. 
he never imitates en- 
graving, or betrays a hankering after 


other methods, or wants etching to do 


profusion of bloom down their pillars | 


and along their balustrades. 
Lamarque, Solfaterre, Cloth-of-Gold, 
Musk-Cluster, Lady-Bank, Multiflora— 
all the cherished climbing roses of the 
period—mingled in harmony with 
honeysuckle, woodbine, and clematis. 

The most youthful of them all, the 


Here. 


more than it naturally can do. As 
every quality has its corresponding 
fault, it may be added, however, that 
Mr. Haden is so rapid and decided in 
manner, that he misses, by his own 
decision, the charm of a eertain rare 


and precious ahd exquisite indecision 
which one or two first-rate men have 


single-centered Cherokee rose of the| 


soil—good enough in 


itself for any | 


place, but ostracized through caste. 


exclusion from distinction of position | 
around the home—lay in heavy tan-' 
gles in the tall, impenetrable hedges | 
which bounded the garden.... 
Within its inclosure a resident col- 


| 


| 


ony of choice flowers—exotics mainly, 
but domiciled and grown hardy in this | 
protection—-had waxed riotous in the) 
he could do without nature or sketches 


license of years of neglect, and throw- 
ing off traditions, as 
aristocrat has done _in like circum- 
stances, appeared now in novel forms 
developed in the open race with the 
children of the soil. Here in season 


many another. 
Lhe is not 


| 
| 


_cisive. 


had, and which is the last result of 
art. His temper is rather active and 
rapidly intuitive, than,quietly contem- 
plative; and though his etchings prove 
, that he is capable of reverie and rest, 
he is so only at rare moments, his 
general habit being emphatic and de- 
Of his imaginative power, 
there is only evidence of this kind, 


'on a hundred and one other questions 
Unity of desire or purpose obviously 


‘ls quife 
‘is, on a human basis. 


| 
' 


apart from true unity. that 
An entire nation 
united in the desire to get 
in the process, the hand 
be turned against 


may be 
rich, and yet; 
of every man may 


his neighbor in the effort to get the 


| better of him. 


inature was an open book, wrote, 


| 


| 


| 


Is it any wonder, 


then, that Mrs. 


“Miscellaneous Writings,” 
that in unity wes 
but have grown 


page 138 of 
“I once thought 
|human strength; 


Eddy, to whom human | 
on 


to | 


know that human strength is weak- | 
ness,—that unity is divine might, giv- 


ing to human power, peace.” 


Divine might makes a majority of | 
one, and when any person has really | 
“One on ) 
the rest-| 


’ 


lessness of human planning, of per-'| 


bezun to grasp the fact that 
God’s side is a majority,” 


petually taking counsel with another, 


and of joining with others in assur-| 
| 
the certainty of the| And cloudless still, from cyc lad-dotted 


ances of success, gives place to the 
peace of God, 
power of Principle, which passeth all 
understanding. The only real unity, 
of course, which any two people can 
enjoy is a common understanding of 
Principle. This understanding being 
a reflection of Principle, an expression 


or divine Mind, it makes them, to the) tosether 
extent of its degree, inevitably of one| pretty twitter. 


Mind. 
tinually meeting to take counsel, 


'to assure each other that everything 


| 


that he turns what he sees into some-. 


thing interesting and good; but what | 
‘be entirely safeguarded against any 


Iam unable to say. It is certain that 
a literalist, not a prosaic 
workman; and though the imaginative 
faculty in this case may not be strong 


/enough to be relied upon without ref- 


were great trees of Camellia, white. 


and red, 
blooms, 
lemon verbena, 
and answering the challenge of the 
stately oleanders, which, in turn, 
measured heads against the magnolias’ 
shoulders. 

Appropriating any availabie sup- 
port, great scarlet geraniums ten feet 
high, knowing no winters, laid hands 


stalwart, woody 


upon the trellises and matched them- | 
‘ties of calm.and ripple, but he does 


locust blooms, red 


selves with the 
petal against white, 
spined as they were, with scrub trees| 
which counted genuine trees in their 
pedigrees. Cape jasmine 
borders had risen into hedges, fencing 
in certain beds, while the 
originally guarded fantastic 
forms in outline, had gregariously 
spread into perennial patches of green 
And, everywhere there 


were orange trees—-not a grove here, 


with each a thousand waxen | 


| 


growths of) 
topping sweet olives) 
‘of by this artist, 
| first, 


erence to nature, it is certainly strong 
enough to transform and interpret, 
nature. 

“Of the kind of material made use 
it may be observed, 
that he is a master of foliage, 


that he has drawn some trees magnifi- 


cently, 
' there 


both as to wood’ and leaves; 
is no better stem or branch 


drawing than his in all contemporary 


affiliating, weak- | 


| 


violets, | 


art. He draws boats and buildings 
well. and water in the common varie- 


not seem to have attempted the sea 
waves. He draws 
truth, especially pieces of river bank, 
but apparently does not possess any 


especial knowledge of mountain struc-| 4° trye ynity, as set forth by Christ 


insistence on the uni-| 


ture or mountain effects. 


studies are confined to what may be 
geen in the lowlands.” 


but always one or more within the | 


range of vision. Their breath 
over the garden, and even the bees in 
locust trees. with all their 
and seattering of honey-sweets, 


Was | 


fuss | 
could | 


not dispel their all-pervading romance. | 


Ruth McEnery Stuart, in 


“tinker up” in the preface. Is this one | River’s Children.” 


“The | 


| 


Fall Colors 


The ash her purple drops forgiv- 
ingly 
And sadly, 
bush; 
The maple swamps glow like a sun- 
sel sea, 
Each leat a ripple with its separate 
flush. —Lowell. 


breaking not 


land with great 


So his cloud | 


the general | 
the other members, 


i 


| 


is going well. 


A Faun in Wall Street 


What shape so furtive steals along the 


dim 
Bleak street, barren of throngs, 
day.of June; 
This day of rest, 
swoon 
In Attic vales where dryads wait for 
him?” 

What sylvan this, 
stranger whim 
That lured him here this goiden 
afternoon: 
Ways where 
oversoon 
the deep cafion, 

grim? 
Great Pan is far, O mad estray, 
these 
Bare walls that leap to heaven and 
hide the skies 


this 


when all the roses 


and what the 


the dusk has fallen 


In torrentless and 


and 


i ° 
Are fanes men rear to other deities; 


Far to the east the haunted wood- 
land lies, 


seas, 
Hymettus and the hills of Hellas 
rise. —John Myers O'Hara. 


The Swallow 


Watch the swallows as they gather 
and talk with their low, 
Their parliament has 


There is no need to be con-| begwn; and surely no one who watches 
Or | their 
scoff. 
When they meet they! will soon be flying through the pitchy 


proceedings can venture to 
. Those swift, pretty darlings 


find that they are perfectly agreed, gloom of the night, and they will dart 
and that they would have acted in the | over three or four thousand miles 


same way whether they head met or 
not. This is the unity which 
strength, not because it has 


nt | winter last year. 


| with unerring aim till they reach the 
far-off spot where they cheated our 
. Think of it. Men 


reached by human arrangement, but | Must find their wag by the stars and 


precisely because it has not; because 
itr is the inevitable resulting action 
of one, infinite Mind. Surely it was 
for this reason that Mrs. Eddy wrote, 
on the page of “Miscellaneous Writ- 


'ings’’ just quoted from, “For students 
has learned what it is to observe and | 


the sun. Day by day he must use 
elaborate instruments to find where 
his vessel is placed; and his instru- 
ments do not always save him from 
miles of error. But the little bird 
plunges through the high gulfs of air 
and flies like an arrow to the selfsame 


to work together is not always tO} .not where it lived before it last went 


cooperate, but sometimes to coelbow! | 


Each student should seek alone the 


guidance of our common Father—even 
the divine Principle which he claims 
to demonstrate,—and especially should 


he prove his faith by works, ethically, 


physically, and spiritually.” 


If people always did this 


more, for advice as to how to think 
and how to act. There would be less 
mental interference, and much more 


metaphysical reliance upon Principle, 
than human reliance upon people. | 
Running to other people to know what | 
ta think or do almost invariably ends | 
in gossip and criticism. If the persons 


run to had sufficient metaphysical un- 
Gerstanding to reject the effort to put 


them in the place of Principle, and | 
to enforce upon students the neces- | 
of seek-| 


sity Mrs. Eddy points out, 
ing alone the guidance of Principle, 
the student might learn a real lesson. 
But unfortanately the vanity of human 
nature, an emotional ideal of love, or 
a mistaken desire to assist, only too 
frequently leads the person applied to 
to attempt something only God, Prin- 
ciple, can do. 

Real unity, then, as Mrs. Eddy points 
out, in the passage already quoted 
from, is demonstrated not in words 
but in works. ‘There is always a 
danger and a temptation to persons 
constantly giving advice to go far 
beyond their own demonstration: 
there is no danger at all of their de- 
monstration ever getting beyond their 
knowledge. With words people can 
deceive themselves and any number of 
others as to their ability to steady 
a prodigality of arks, whereas hy fac- 
ing deliberately the limitations of 
their own demonstrations, they would 


such dangers. And this would con- 
stitute a true and an abiding unity 
with their fellow men, for it would 
reflect that intelligence of the divine 
| Mind which is the heritage of every 
divine idea. 

Teaching, when teaching is legiti- 
mate, such as the teaching given to 
a pupil or a patient, is one thing, but 
the continued effort to make their 
demonstrations for these, is altogether 
another thing. It destroys the unity 
which is derived from a common re- 
fiection of the one Mind, and is forever 
ir. danger of slipping back into the 
old and besetting sin of priestcraft, 
the necessity of a class apart to come 
between the world and Principle, be- 
cause of some supposed superiority of 


there | 
would not be so much running to} 
other people, who are supposed to know | 


2 


knowledge or sanctity in that class. | 
Such an idea is the very destruction | 


| versal fatherhood of God. 
Father are one,” 


| 


Jesus in his 
“I and the 
not “my Father,” as 
the revised edition makes so clear. 
The change, however, though signifi- 


cant, is not really material. 


Any | 


member of a family may speak of my) 
father without denying the sonship of | 


and thus, 
Jesus had seid “my 
none the less. re- 


that 
he 


supposing 
Father,” 


even | 


ceived the whole world into the holy | 
family, as when he taught his dis-| 


‘off on the wild quest over shadowy 
continents and booming seas.—James 
Runciman. 
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That Turned 


mt which goes back to Rome and 
‘also Shakespearean authority, to 
“worm will turn. And the moment 
rm, popularly known as the general 
¢ turning point appears to be to-day. 
1€ 1¢_of the profiteer and the nether 
union have been doing their work 
ih the result that the worm, general 
€ made up its mind to call the bluff 
ved in singing a new version of 
btare for nobody, no not we. The 
worm of its rights seems-almost 
millers i in its audacity, for the worm, 
ig worm, much bigger and much 
of fact, than the’ millers and. their 
stinctly lazy and a trifle plethoric. 
: y indication that the worm may one 
: Vary, as, once upon a time, the grin 
shire cat, and then the millers may 
with. the awful fate foretold for 
Os eminent, Bishop of Winchester, 
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ae 
Hains of Timbuctoo, 
@ missionary, 
inds and hymuf-book too.” 


e that the worm is turning is not 
/is, first of all, in the air, an in- 
very definite meaning. It is to be 
itor a middle class union; in the 
sfes sions to form themselves into 
Trades; and ina hundred other ways, 
h is a total refusal to be terrorized 
es Or the menace of “direct action.” 
L nine has been a little too lurid in 
_ under the curious paternalism of 
sm, or call it what you will, the dis- 
I, mnaltreated, and finally murdered, 
le merest animal brought to bay, he 
fight for it. Put to it, indeed, he 
e Communist missionaries that his 
heirs, and his digestion superior to 
4 Sesides any situation may be saved 
And the picture of stern revolution- 
ial bedrooms in the Winter 
ascetic Communists squabbling 
artments in the Kremlin, is not 
rating the ancient story of King 
‘ 10w how the wind is blowing. and 
; rable proportions has just been 
es Union Congress in Glasgow. 
Sof bolshevism of the somewhat 
he revolutionary, therefore, had 
peeth so to speak, in the great 
Was there to seize the trades union 
1 y of direct action. When it came 
re was manifest in the meeting 
‘ing British trades unjonism at- 
e kite of Lenine, the Dictator. Mr. 
entative of the textile workers, as 
rlij t for Preston, explained to 
. dimir Ilyitch Ulianoff, known 
ne, an advocate of socialism, had 
e lines of military and autocratic 
+ for freedom, to start a revolu- 
, Mr. Shaw continued, Russia 
f autocracy, working in the name 
Peal Russia a -republic, in such 
fr. Shaw added, simply an abuse 
“ acy was definable as the people’s 
politi cal fate. That is unquestion- 
ountry this should be done through 
¢ ballot-box, and not the machine 
tempted to argue for the sacred 
red, of course, from the king to 
Bieeerently in the hands of an 
but i in the hands of a proletariat, 
dove. Anyway the Congress 
at, in spite of the hotheads, the 
is discretion. Further discussion 
ff by the moving of that humble 
in im a quandary, the previous 
‘ried by a huge majority. 
SS milar spirit of moderation is 
¢ effort to force a general strike in 
i¢ police strike failed on Thursday 
nizations refused to be stampeded 
ined to take a little longer to think. 
ed the fact that the police strike 
far with the worm, and strikes 
‘S0lidly opposed to them have a 
iow the worm has decided that 
Tage on soc iety, and it has offered 
ly in London as well as Boston. 
eneral strike with machine guns 
fers tor policemen, the worm is 
t, in its opinion, today is as good 
the worm has a wonderful spine, 
«At the same time there should 
ice being forced into a strike 
e duties of the police are at once 
a d there should be no question 
rh eid. ihe, a 
a tl whole question lies, it need 
os ‘ar amnderstanding of justice. 
ed upon the human mind is 
inses, almost unconsciously, to 
€ question. Jt utters its ultima- 


industry. 


tum, To your tents, O Israel! quite oblivious of the fact 
that there are commonly two Israels, each equally certain 
that it is “the chosen people.” A determination, on each 
side, to be fair to the other might not bring about an agrec- 
ment, but it would at least prepare the ground for one. 
The mistake of the two jovial millers, after the proverbial 


i 
manner of millers, has been that they havesignored the 


rights of all men but themselves. The profiteer has 
summed up his creed inthe maxim, “All the Public will 
stand’’; the unions in the phrase, “Let the Public pay.” 
The public apparently is always anybody but yourselt. 
However, as Lord Clifford told King Henry, “The 
smallest worm will turn, being trodden on.” And Lord 
Clifford gave utterance:to a great human truism. 


~~ 


The Industrial Conference 


Muvucu interest must naturally be taken in the subject 
of exactly what President Wilson meant, in his announce- 
ment of the forthcoming national industrial conference 
in the United States, by the phrase “putting the whole 
question of wages upon another footing.” The original 
announcement, which contained these words concerning 
the meeting later arranged to begin 6n Qct. 6, in Wash- 
ington, gave no inkling-as to precisely what sort ot 
change in the wage system the President was contem- 
plating. - The fact, however, that in the brief statement 
made at that time he spoke of a discussion of “funda- 
mental. means of bettering: the whole relationship of 
Capital and Labor’ would indicate that his purpose was 
to go to the root of the matter and’ undertake to ac- 
complish results of more than a temporary character. 

Whether or not Mr. Wilson has in mind definite 
details which he intends to advance when he opens the 
conference of representatives of Labor, Capital, agricul- 
ture, the government, and the public, it is evident from 
what he has already said on the subject that he hopes and 
expects that something, important will be accomplished 
toward the establishment of unity in place of the diversity 
and division of effort which have too. long characterized 
It is to be noted that in his letter to organiza- 
tions to be represented at the gathering he speaks, 
not only of “some ,common ground of agreement 
and action,’ but of ‘“‘close cooperation,” in referring to 
methods that have already been tried, and of ‘‘a genuine 
spirit of cooperation, a practicable method of association 
based upon a real community of interest.” This, it ap- 
pears plain enough, is what. the parties at interest must 
come to, and the time of reaching such a basis for essen- 
tial activities cannot wisely be longer put off. It would 
seem, indeed, as if, after all that has been experienced 
and observed in the United States and in other countries 
during recent years, a sufficient proportion of the elements 
most directly concerned might realize that there is a unity 
of interests which should control in industrial affairs, and 
that it should be permitted to control without the neces- 
sty of going through, in the United States, any such 
ordeal as has been precipitated in some other lands. 

It is fitting that the initial session,of the conference 
should be held in the White House, and that the head of 
the government should preside on that occasion. Such 
a meeting, set in motion in such a. manner, will no doubt 


do much to strengthen confidence throughout the country. 


in the determination and abilitwof the Administration to 
bring about a permanent as well as an early improvement 
in industrial and economic conditions. It would seem 
that the proposed representation, of five persons to be 
selected by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, five by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, fifteen by the American I ederation of 
Labor, three by the farming organizations, two by the 
investment bankers, and fifteen to be selected from the 
general public by the President, should afford a working 
body of proportions and qualifications calculated to bring 
results of much value. ‘The question has, not unnaturally, 
arisen as to women being represented. It is said, and 
seems quite probable, that, aside from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the organizations invited to take part 
will send men alone as delegates. The hope is, therefore, 
expressed that the President will include women among 
the fifteen persons whom he is to appoint to represent 
the general public. The recognition to be given to women 
in this conference and in the international Labor confer- 
ence, also called by the. President, under a provision of 
the peace treaty, to meet in Washington on Oct. 29, is 
reasonably looked upon as indicating the permanency of 
the industrial advancement made by women during the 
war. At the latter convention, however, women will 
probably be in the delegations from several nations. 
Certainly, in order to be properly constituted, at this 
stage of progress, the national industrial conference a!so 
should include women workers. 
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The Opportunity in High Prices 


A PECULIAR opportunity is offered whenever the 
prices of standard articles regularly demanded by the 
public persist at a high level. It is-the opportunity for 
somebody ‘to try his fortune at meeting the popular 
demand with an article not so valuable as the standard, 
which will serve to some extent as substitute and can be 
sold profitably at a “‘cut price.” Men have made them- 
selves wealthy in such undertakings; various kinds of 
cheap service, once experimental and unusual, have come 
to be accepted as general; and certain low-priced articles 
of use or apparel, originally laughed at for their cheap- 
ness, have proved themselves a downright benefit to man- 
kind while becoming the source of great riches for their 
manufacturers. 

That the present era is one in which the prices for 
standard articles and services are high enough to invite 
the undertaking of cut-price business is not likely to be 
doubted. Suits that cost $15 n 1914 cannot be duplicated 
for less than $25 now; overcoats that were $10 then are 
more likely to cost $18 at the present time. Nine-dollar 
shoes of that year are in,the neighborhood of $15 now. 
Increases for all sorts of things that people use all the 
time are in the same proportion. To specify some of the 
commonest charges. which everybody has to meet, the 


price of the popular daily newspaper has doubled, like- 
wise the bootblack’s charge for shining shoes, while the 
Standard street-car fare of five cents has generally he- 
come eight,or ten cents. Moreover, these higher prices 
have passed through the tentative stages, and for some 
time have given the appearance of having established 
themselves. If cut-price articles could ever make a place 
for themselves, one might. fairly expect them to creep 

gradually into public favor under cover of the margin 
of increase already credited to standard prices. Yet the 
cut-price goods do not appear. For some reason, nolbody 
seems to thihk they can be profitably handled. - All sorts 
of stories are rife in different lines of trade tending to 
substantiate the impression that pedple have plenty of 
money, that they are not interested in buying cut-price 
goods, that they are ready. enough to buy at high prices 
often merely because the prices are high. Shoe dealers, 
for éxample, tell of stocks at ordinary prices that are 
passed by and left on their hands, while lines. of more 
fashionable cut but at top prices sell readily. In the 
saine way, clothing dealers are said to have found their 
customers more willing to buy suits that have been 
marked up from a lower level of prices than to look at 
any that might be marked down from a higher level. 
Similar conditions all along the line are held to indicate 


that purses are well filled and that people want the best ° 


of evervthing. 

Still, there is no telling what might happen if a few 
manufacturers and dealers should really .set out in ear- 
nest to cut prices on something or other that is in regular 
demand. It was when automobiles were all selling at a 
price high enough to put them out of the reach of the 
average man that-one ingenious maker turned all his 
powers to the production of a car that was cheap. It was 
in a period when daily newspapers were selling almost 
everywhere at four cents or six cents the copy that one 
man opened the great modern era of journalism by get- 
ting out-a small daily at a price of one cent. [ven in 
this present period of high prices, the doubling of street- 
car fares on all routes has emboldened certain adventur- 
ous automobile promoters to operate cut-rate “jitneys” 
on routes that give asstirance of heavy traffic over_a 
limited distance. And if the margin of profit thought 
necessary by manufacturers and business men of all 
classes since the war is as wide as people have been led 
to believe, it is certainly wide enough to allow oppor- 
tunity for “‘cut-price’ methods if the people show any 
readiness to lower their living costs by accepting cut- 
price goods. Whether they are ready to take advantage 
of any such relief, 1f offered, is the question. And who- 
ever may be hardy enough to discount the answer will do 
well to remember that the cheap automobile was a suc- 
cess, exactly like the cheap newspaper, because it gave to 
the popular masses an article that had previously been 
kept chiefly in the hands of the well-to-do, whereas at 
the present time it is the popular masses themselves who, 
in the main, are unquestioningly paying the high prices. 


Back to School 


IT DOES seem, after all, that it came much sooner than 
anyone really expected. In the latter days of June, 
looking forward, the span to early September seemed 
like an almost interminable holiday, to be filled with 
manifold activities. But it is no wonder the days and 
weeks seemed to pass quickly. They always do when one 
is busy, either at work or at play, and in these days there 
is no time for idleness. ‘Those who have romped in 
streets and city parks certainly have had no time to waste, 
for there were games to be played and concerts to be 
listened to from morning until night and from week end 
to week end. In the woods, camps, and at lake or sea 
shore, the long “hikes,” the swimming, the boating, and 
the automobile rides could not, of course, be neglected. 
And those students and teachers who went from the 
schoolroom to the store, to’ the factory, to the office, 
or to the farm, where recreation was found in concen- 
tration of an unaccustomed sort, are, perhaps, inclined 
to wonder where summer has gone. 

Now small feet reluctantly permit themsélves to be 
reshod. browned arms submit to unaccustomed cover- 
ings, and, with the livery of a somewhat more circum- 
spect civilization donned, forgotten tasks are resumed. 
Today the familiar schoo lroom seeins uninviting, “per- 
haps, because it means a measure of restraint and en- 
forced application. But these very things, in themselves 
reoarded as necessary accompamments of a process 
which. all-admit. must be worked out 1n preparation for 
useful undertakings in the days that are to come, are, 
in fact. but a means to the end which is sought. Studious 
and constant application is the price of success, in any 
walk of life, and hard work is the key. The acquisi- 
tion of the ability so. to work is, after all, as great an 
achievement on the part of the student as the mastery 
of rules, formulas, declinations, and precepts. 

It would be vain indeed to seek to reeall the vacation 
days that have passed. The calendar, with its measure 
of days and months, and even years, means little to the 
individual, and less in considering the work of the world. 
Even selfishly viewed, there are “greater pleasures ahead 
than in the past. [The real inspiration is 1n the tomorrows, 
not in the yesterdays, upon which the inclination too 
often is to look with longing. The joys of life come with 
the realization of accomplishment, with the knowledge 
of service honestly and well performed, and this, in many 
cases, is not realized by the more youthful, whose per- 
spective is not always clear. It is a false and an unjust 
assumption, and one far too often impressed, that nearly 
all the happiness to be enjoyed must be crowded into the 
few years of childhood. Those who have gained a better 
understanding are witnesses to the fact that the philoso- 
phy which they have learned has leveled, as it were, 
obstacles the counterpart of which would, in youth, have 
appeared to.be blank walls inclosing the valley of despair. 

Those who undertake to do the world’s work, and 
all should have some part in it, take no vacations, if vaca- 
tions imply idleness. Constructive forces are forever 
active, and the thinkers are their directors or their serv- 
ants. It 1s not drudgery, it is not servitude to be active 
if the vision gained brings inspiration, and if efficiency 


makes possible a measure of successful achievement. The 
school bell of the world calls the workers to duty every 
day. 
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Notes and Comments 


Mr. McCurpy, English Parliamentary Secretary t 
the Ministry of Food, sees a couleur de rose future tor 
the agriculturist. In fact, he thinks that the time, fore- 
shadowed by Prince Kropotkin, may not be tar distant 
when the crowded industrial centers will be no more 
He bases his optimism on the improvement oft transport 
through modern inventions. With the facilities of trans- 
mitting electric power over long distances, and the mak- 
ing of light railways, the farmer will find himselt no 
longer cut off from his market... Instead of the towns 
being the centers of profit, there will be centers established 
all over the country. 


THE YOUNG MOON 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Cirrus clouds of feathered rose 
Trailing their veils on high, 
Are floating 1n a pale green sky. 
While under them in silver light unsheathed 
The young moon curves its slender blade 
Above the evening star. 

St. Micuaer, Alaska, when the time comes, will pre- 
sumably “do itself proud” in entertaining the Eskimo 
forces which were a part of the United States Army in 
France. The entertaininent will be somewhat condensed, 
for the Eskimo forces are said ‘to have consisted of one 
soldier, Private George Saggak. Other Eskimos were im 
the American Army, but: Private Saggak alone, it is said, 
reached the trenches, me certainly, like to sew Germans 
lost the game.”’ he wrbte home from France, “and we 
are al! good American boys ,very anxious to go over the 
top.” Evidently Private Saggak -had the “will to vie- 
tory” which Marshal Foch has said 1s the first quati- 
fication of the effective soldier. 

SO BRILLIANTLY has military and political France been 
represented, during these years, that it nmught seem as 
though the role of the President of the Republic had been 
somewhat eclipsed in the public eve. Those, however, who 
have observed the actions and speeches of Mr. Poincaré 
have put it to the credit of the head of the State that in 
the most brilliant as in the darkest hour during the war. 
he has always done the right thing, and struck the note 
most helpful to his country by His dignity and courage. 
Those who would verify this for themselves can now turn 
to the volume of his, letters and public utterances, They 
will see with what sound reasoning. and graceful erudition 
this lawyer and man of letters has exercised his influence 
and authority as Chief of State. 


CoNnTRASTING the national game with the national 
literature, an American book reviewer remarks. that “It 
is something of a blot on all forms of art in America 
that in no protession except baseball is the search for new 
talent diligent and careful enough to cover every village 
and hamlet.”” One wonders if the reviewer has in mind 
any country in the world where the search for literary 
talent is thus diligent and careful. Sy stematized base- 
ball in America has probably perfected as complete a 
system for finding promising ball players as has been 
worked out for any purpose covering a wide territory; 
but one may believe also that such a system works better 
tor ball plavers than 1t would for artists and writers. 
“Mute inglorious Miltons” are difficult to “size up.” 

To THE many things that have lately been written 
about the happy relations between Lafayette and America 
Morris Edmond Speare, of the Department of History 
and English in the United States Naval Academy, has 
added the little known fact that Lafayette was. actuallv 
a citizen of the United States. Before the United States 
came into existence, Maryland passed an act to “natural 
ize Major-General the Marquiss de la Fayette and _ his 
Heirs Male Forever,” and when that -State came into the 
Union it brought all its citizens: with it. The act was 
passed by the Maryland Legislature on December 28, 

1784; and although the Constitution of the United States 
ses assumed, in its first article, the exclusive right of 
establishing uniform rules of naturalization throughout 
the Nation, all who were citizens of the respective states 
when they ratifed the Constitution became citizens of 
the Nation. One hardly doubts, however, that Congress, 
nad it been necessary, would have ratified the citizenship 
that Mary land had given to Latayette. 
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Ir miGuHt have been thought that the watching of 
expert chess playing would prove caviare to the general. 
It has not proved so at Hastings, where the Victory 
Chess Congress has been taking. place. Vast crowds 
have watched the tournaments, and with the deepest 
interest. The Cuban Capablanca and the Serbian Kostieh 
are both players of extraordinary brilliance, the former 
heing probably the finest chess-player in the world. Cape- 
blanca appears to play more serenely than most of his 
opponents, and he has a habit of getting, up after he has 
made his move and taking a walk between the ropes which 
divide him from the spectators until it is time for him 
to play again. Kostich, who is afraid of meeting no one 
but Capablanca, declares with awe of the Cuban prodigy : 

“Every move that ‘Capa’ makes is a problem!” 


THERE is a little’ spot in France, to the north of 
Verdun and on the road to Metz, which calls itself 
America. Where once was the’ village of Fresnes have 
sprung up American Red Cross huts with stores-of cloth- 
Ing, provisions, and agricultural implements tor distri- 
bution to the country side. Adding to the quaintness of 
this little America in the Meuse country, the soldiers on 
guard, in reply to the inquiry of the puzzled passer- -by, 
sav, with a smile of contentment on their faces, that 
thev are “ Amerikanski.” The men are Russian soldiers 
befriended by the American Red Cross, and provided by 
that organization with old uniforms. | 


